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INTRODUCTION 

CITY PLANNING, in the large, involves consideration of 
a city as a whole, its full physical extent and with re- 
gard for all classes and groups of it's population ; the city 
and its environs, and the city and the future. 

The city must be thought of as a social entity, economic 
and social rather than merely political; from this view- 
point the whole city community, the municipality and its 
environs, must be considered. One cannot deal with the 
city adequately without giving consideration to the home 
life, the play life, and the economic life generally of its 
workers, though many live beyond the municipal borders. 
The eccentric movement of the more prosperous of all 
racial groups is one of the most perplexing yet determin- 
ing influences in the life of the modern city. 

City Planning should be based on a knowledge of what 
the city is, but also of what it is becoming what the city 
shall be twenty-five or fifty years hence. If tendency 'is 
more significant than status, the city of the future is 
wrapped up in present tendencies. 

This study is built upon the more obvious conclusions 
of Municipal City Planning, and is an attempt to apply 
the logic of these conclusions to church planning. Ob- 
viously the field of Municipal City Planning is too large 
to enter in this study, but a review of its objectives and 
general conclusions is presented. 

In the Field of Social Welfare and Social Service great 
progress has been made in the past twenty years. Roughly 
speaking, it is from about 1875 that marked progress 
in this field dates. With the organization of the first 
Charity Organization Society in Buffalo in 1877, followed 
almost immediately by New Haven, . Philadelphia, Cincin- 
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nati, Brooklyn, and New York, there followed a large 
amount of pioneering in the field of Social Welfare. This 
progress is reflected by the creation of various social 
agencies and by social legislation in the field of public 
health, in regulations affecting industry and hours of labor, 
in control of housing, and particularly by the gradual 
assumption by municipalities of Social Welfare work in- 
augurated by individuals or by private agencies. In the 
field of social welfare the larger social view has come to 
prevail. Social causes and community responsibilities are 
both recognized. Social welfare is a large field in itself. 
We may not enter it, but we cannot proceed in church city 
planning without inquiring regarding the facts and with- 
out considering the relationship of the church to these 
distinctive problems. 

While this is a study undertaken by Baptists under a 
committee created by the City Missions Committee of 
the Northern Baptist Convention, it is undertaken in full 
recognition that the redemption of the city requires the 
cooperation of the religious forces of a city as a whole. 
The problem is too big for any one communion. Within 
the past twenty-five years there has been a notable gain 
in the disposition and ability of the Protestant churches to 
coordinate their effort. Any adequate city planning re- 
quires, therefore, consideration of the Protestant treat- 
ment of the city which we will term Protestant City 
Planning. 

As one of the larger organized religious bodies of 
America, indeed one of the seven Protestant bodies which 
must be taken into serious account, standing with Meth- 
odists numerically at the head of the Protestant forces, 
Baptists have their peculiar responsibility. That they have 
not met this responsibility to the full measure of their 
ability is evident. Generally speaking, as a city has be- 
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come first class in size Baptists have become second class 
in efficiency. This study is an attempt to find the reason 
for this comparative failure and to help Baptists meet 
their reasonable responsibilities. 

As Baptists, therefore, we have attempted this fresh 
study of the city. We have been amazed and confused by 
the city's complexities. The city has as many facets as a 
diamond, and each its peculiar refraction. What is the 
color of the city as a whole when from this face is re- 
flected one shade and from another quite a different one ? 

For intelligent understanding, therefore, we have at- 
tempted to take part from part. We find that the city 
falls into neighborhoods, separate communities, often shut 
in by natural or artificial barriers, each with its own 
characteristics, little cities with their own peculiarities. 
These communities may, however, be classified. In the 
great cities two communities widely separated may have 
more in common than two other contiguous communities. 

For purposes of analysis in this study we have broken 
the city into six types of neighborhood : ( 1 ) The Down- 
town Area, (2) the Older Residence Districts, (3) the 
Newer Residence Districts, (4) the Foreign-language Dis- 
tricts, (5) the Negro Districts, (6) the Industrial Areas. 
An attempt is made to learn the characteristics of each of 
these typical areas and to determine the type of ministry 
required by each from the church. 

After this dissection of the city, consideration is given 
to the city as a whole from the view-point of the service 
required from the church. Certain types of service may 
be rendered to the city as a whole and should supplement 
the distinctive ministry to particular communities. We 
shall, therefore, think in terms of the cooperative task 
of churches in a city-wide program ; a City Plan of Evan- 
gelism, of Religious Education, and of Social Service. 
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If as Baptists we are to take our appropriate place in 
the redemption of the city and render this highly special- 
ized service, we must think in terms of the Conservation 
and Distribution of our Denominational Forces and Re- 
sources. We must also think in terms of the Training 
of Workers, particularly in training the average church- 
member for Volunteer Service. 

Responsibility for this study has been divided among 
fifteen committees comprising about one hundred and 
fifty people. Each committee has been responsible for its 
assigned portion. The several reports were reviewed and, 
after long discussion and many amendments, adopted at a 
conference held in the city of Washington February 3, 4, 
and 5, 1925. The home-serving agencies of the denomina- 
tion 'The American Baptist Home Mission Society, The 
American Baptist Publication Society, the Woman's 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, six State Con- 
ventions, and eighteen City Mission Societies were rep- 
resented, as well as many churches by pastors, laymen, 
and women. 

This conference also drafted its own conclusions which 
are included in this volume. The responsibility for editing 
the reports was placed upon the general chairman as 
editor, with the assistance of Rev. Alvin T. Brooks, D. D., 
and Rev. Herbert Dutton, D. D., as associate editors. 

CHARLES HATCH SEARS, 
Editor and Chairman of City Plan Committee. 
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MUNICIPAL CITY PLANNING 

Growth of Cities 

City planning in every sense of the term has become an 
increasingly important project for socially-minded citizens 
of the United States. In 1800 only four per cent, of the 
population of the United States lived in cities with 8,000 
or more inhabitants. By 1850 this proportion had in- 
creased to 12 per cent., and since that time the growth 
of the cities has been so rapid that in 1920 cities of 8,000 
or more inhabitants contained 44 per cent, of the total 
population of the country. If we select a slightly smaller 
unit and include in the urban groups all towns with 2,500 
inhabitants or more, we find that in 1920, 51 per cent, of 
the population of the United States lived in large cities 
or small, and only 49 per cent, in villages or in the open 
country. The health, the beauty, the convenience of our 
cities have thus become a matter of paramount importance. 

History of City Planning 

Ancient. City planning is not a new venture. It was 
once one of the most cherished pastimes of the monarch 
with autocratic power. Belshazzar was doubtless a city- 
planner. Pericles certainly was. In modern times Louis 
XIV ordered a plan for a greater Paris which was later 
augmented by Napoleon in the early nineteenth century 
and by Baron Haussman in the mid-nineteenth century. 

London. In countries with a democratic organization 
the execution of a city plan has been more difficult. After 
the great fire in London in 1666, the architect of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, Sir Christopher Wren, made a plan for re- 
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building the burned portions of the city which included 
straightening and widening the streets, and gave a fine 
approach to the Cathedral, but the plan was lost in com- 
mittee after committee, and the burned area had been 
entirely rebuilt before any action was taken by the civic 
authorities. 

Washington. In the case of our own capital city, cir- 
cumstances were more fortunate. The site for the capital 
was chosen in 1791 and shortly thereafter Washington 
engaged Pierre Lenfant, a French army engineer, to lay 
out a plan for the development of the city, and the Lenfant 
plan has been followed in most details in the more than 
a century since it was completed. The most conspicuous 
deviation from it, the placing of the Treasury Building 
over the line of Pennsylvania Avenue and spoiling the 
long view from the Capitol to the White House, is most 
obviously a mistake. Recently the Lenfant plan, with 
additions by a Congressional Committee and the Fine Arts 
Commission, was formally adopted by Congress as the 
plan for the development of the city, and all of us who 
know Washington, particularly Washington in the spring 
and early summer, can testify that the plan was well 
and beautifully made. 

New York. The planners of New York were not so 
wise in laying out that city for the future. The mere fact 
of having a plan does not insure the healthy growth of the 
city. The best intentions without a good deal of wisdom 
and foresight may produce chaos. The present street 
plan was designed by Gouveneur Morris, Simeon De Witt, 
and John Rutherford in 1811 when New York had a 
population of less than 90,000. Today Greater New 
York has a population of 5,873,356, of whom about two 
millions live on Manhattan Island. All, whether residents, 
commuters, or visitors, are extraordinarily handicapped 
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by the short-sighted plans of the commission who thus 
apologized for themselves in a statement which accom- 
panied their plan in 1811 : 

... It may be a subject of merriment that the commissioners 
have provided space for a greater population than is collected at 
any spot on this side of China. . . It is not improbable that con- 
siderable numbers may be collected at Haerlem before the high 
hills to the southward of it shall be built upon as a city, and it is 
improbable that (for centuries to come) the grounds north of 
Haerlem flat (in what is now the Bronx) will be covered with 
houses. . . 

It may be matter of surprise that so few vacant spaces have 
been left, and those so small, for the benefit of fresh air and con- 
sequent preservation of health. Certainly if the City of New 
York were destined to stand on the side of a small stream such 
as the Seine or the Thames, a great number of ample places might 
be needful; but those large arms of the sea which embrace Man- 
hattan Island render its situation, in regard to health and pleasure, 
as well as to convenience of commerce, peculiarly felicitous; when 
therefore, from the same causes, the price of land is so uncom- 
monly great, it seemed proper to admit the principles of economy 
to greater influence than might, under circumstances of a different 
kind, have consisted with the dictates of prudence and the sense 
of duty. 

If the city fathers could have known how congested 
certain neighborhoods would become and how restricted 
in their movements the dwellers in the tenements would 
be, they would have been better city-planners. An Italian 
girl of thirteen was found in the Greenwich Village section 
of New York who had never seen the majestic Hudson 
less than a mile away; making paper flowers or tending 
baby had ever been her lot. 

Continental. Sweden was, perhaps, the first country to 
enact a comprehensive town-planning law, which appears 
to be based on the assumption that a plan is requisite for 
every town. Germany has achieved more modern town 
planning than any other country; there town planning 
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is a tradition, and its desirability is never questioned. 
Conspicuous features of town planning in Germany are: 
zoning, by which the erection of lofty tenements has been 
restricted; the practise of converting old fortifications 
into wide circular streets (e. g., in Bremen and Cologne) ; 
the careful preservation of the ancient centers of the city, 
as in Frankfurt and Nuremberg; and the acquisition of 
large tracts of land outside the city. Effective planning 
for civic improvements, for the growth and beauty of 
cities, has also been done in Austria and in some other 
countries on the Continent of Europe. 

England. Until very recently progress in these direc- 
tions was very slow in England. In the last decade or 
so, however, the British have developed great enthusiasm 
over town planning, and they are devoting their attention 
chiefly to the territory not yet developed, in an effort 
to avoid such blunders as have been made in the past. 
They are trying to save the unspoiled places, rather than 
spending their energy in costly schemes of reconstruction 
while fresh mistakes are being made elsewhere. The 
latter policy has been too often followed in the United 
States. 

South America. In the South American cities of Rio 
de Janeiro and Buenos Aires some ambitious projects have 
been carried out, particularly the cutting through of new 
streets and the creation of great boulevards along the 
water-front, which have made these cities among the most 
notable in the world. 

Types in America. In America three conspicuous fea- 
tures of town planning have been emphasized: First, de- 
votion to the gridiron plan (the plan of New York or 
Philadelphia as contrasted with the Washington plan), 
which has been described as a scientific nightmare in 
which streets crossing at right angles form squares irre- 
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spective of natural zones and contours, and in comparison 
with which the lack of planning which formerly prevailed 
in England is admirable; second, the great number of 
monumental projects which have lately been put forward, 
many of them very imposing and beautiful, while traffic 
improvements have been conspicuously successful; and 
third, the scientific provision for recreation which has 
lately been made in many American cities. 

Movement in America 

" White City." The city-planning movement as it is 
now generally understood in America may be said to date 
from 1893 when the " White City " created for the Chicago 
exposition by the genius of the late Daniel H. Burnham 
and an able group of associates made a profound impres- 
sion on all who saw it. The buildings themselves were 
temporary, but the effect which they produced has been 
permanent, and the influence of the general plan is quite 
evident in most of the ambitious projects for the creation 
of civic centers which have since been put forward in 
American cities. In every great exposition which has 
since been held, this effective grouping of buildings has 
been followed to a greater or less degree, and with the 
introduction of lagoons and canals and the wonderful im- 
provements in the art of lighting, the results have been 
so beautiful that they have given a new impetus to what 
is commonly called city planning. 

The Chicago Plan. The Chicago plan is certainly a 
direct outgrowth of the 1893 exposition, and partly be- 
cause it has been in operation for a relatively long time 
(in the American sense of the words) and partly because 
of the variety of effort necessary to bring it about, it is 
extremely instructive, and it seems worth while to consider 
some of the features. 

[5] 
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Impulse from World's Fair. The Chicago plan had its 
beginning when it was proposed to preserve the 686 acres 
of the World's Fair grounds as a permanent public park, 
and they were made into the very beautiful area now 
known as Jackson Park. Then a plan was developed for 
reclaiming the lake front by filling in a submerged area 
through to Grant Park, and building on the made land 
playgrounds, bathing-beaches, and drives. Neither of these 
involved a plan for the entire city, however, and it was 
not until 1901 that various groups in Chicago began to 
feel that the existing plans for the city's development were 
good but fragmentary, and that a more comprehensive 
plan was needed. In that year Franklin MacVeagh, after- 
ward Secretary of the Treasury, suggested the idea of a 
broad and all-inclusive plan to the Commercial Club in 
Chicago. A little later Frederic A. Delano, President of 
the Wabash Railway Company, issued a pamphlet dis- 
cussing the possibilities of the Chicago of the future. 
In 1905 Edward Butler, of the Merchants Club, made a 
plea that Burnham should plan Chicago. In the year fol- 
lowing, the two clubs, the Merchants Club and the Com- 
mercial Club, united in asking Mr. Burnham to draw up 
such a plan, and he consented. A consulting board was 
appointed, which included the governor of the State, the 
mayor of Chicago, the presidents of all the government 
agencies in the city, and of the leading civic and com- 
mercial organizations, of the Art Institute, the Western 
Society of Engineers, and the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. In 1907 the two clubs merged under the name of 
the older organization, the Commercial Club, and work 
on the plan of Chicago followed in real earnest. In Feb- 
ruary, 1908, Mr. Burnham had a plan ready to present to 
the city ; but it was not published until the year following. 

Scope of Plan. The Chicago plan includes not only the 
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widening of many of the existing streets, but the creation 
of a great number of diagonals which would cut through 
many blocks of intensively developed property. Perhaps 
its most spectacular feature is the great boulevard which 
sweeps in a circular curve through or about the district 
to be rearranged with an imposing civic center midway 
or at the point of the curve farthest from the lake front. 
The plan also includes an ambitious scheme for the de- 
velopment of the lake front by the improvement of exist- 
ing parks and the creation of new ones, although this city 
possesses an unusually complete park system. Grant Park 
at the easterly end of the great axis leading to the civic 
center is to be extended into the lake, and will include a 
large lagoon or harbor for pleasure craft, while fronting it 
will be several monumental buildings. This part of the 
improvement and some of the other details in the vicinity 
have already been undertaken. 

The plan also provides for the city's acquiring large 
forest preserves outside its own limits for the use of 
the city's people in rest and recreation. 

Not all the projects outlined in the Burnham plan have 
been carried out ; some have been altered, a few have never 
been begun, but much that has been accomplished is very 
beautiful and much is very useful. Streets have been wid- 
ened, public buildings placed, forest preserves acquired, 
railroad tracks consolidated, freight-yards located with a 
view to serving both the city and the railroad properly, 
and plans made for consolidating passenger-stations have 
been begun. The entire project of reconstruction, if car- 
ried out as planned, will require many years and will in- 
volve the expenditure of scores of millions of dollars. 

City Plan Commission. The progress which has been 
made in carrying out Chicago's ambitious plan is very 
satisfactory in spite of the fact that the planners were 
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seriously handicapped by the war. When the plan was 
completed by Mr. Burnham and his consulting architects 
and engineers, the Mayor of the city, Mr. Fred A. Busse, 
was prevailed upon to appoint a City Plan Commission 
with Charles H. Wacker, who had been chairman of the 
Commercial Club's City Plan Committee, as its chairman, 
and the principle was adopted that the city government 
should make 110 plans for buildings or parks or streets 
without advice and approval of the City Plan Commission. 
Mr. Wacker remained at his post through three changing 
city administrations, and it is largely due to his persever- 
ance and tact that Chicago stands where it does today. 

Chicago City Plan Manual. For people who are in- 
terested in initiating city planning, a review of the methods 
used in Chicago in obtaining publicity for the plan, is in- 
structive. The making of the plan was financed entirely 
by private capital, for it was felt that it would be futile 
to attempt to get municipal support for the beginning of 
the project. Mr. Burnham contributed his own services 
to the work and paid for the working quarters of his 
assistants. The funds necessary for the financing of the 
rest of the work were raised by the City Plan Committee 
of the Commercial Club. When the plan was completed, 
however, it was then time to turn it over to the city gov- 
ernment. The plan was so well made that it became 
popular very shortly. Lantern-slide lectures, pamphlets, 
and moving pictures were prepared explaining the defects 
of the city and its possibilities for the future, and a manual 
of the Chicago Plan was issued for the children of the 
eighth grade in the public schools. The manual is pro- 
fusely illustrated, and it discusses city planning in Europe 
and in other cities of the United States as well as in 
Chicago and makes an admirable text-book for the young 
citizen. 
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A stranger thinks of Chicago as a city containing miles 
of railroad tracks, stock-yards, Marshall Fields, Hull 
House, and Chicago University, but an observing visitor 
comes to realize it as a city of parks and playgrounds 
and much real beauty besides that to be found at Hull 
House and at the University. 

In smaller cities. The scope of the Chicago plan is 
tremendous, and so is its cost, but it should not be con- 
cluded that comprehensive city-planning is on that account 
only for large cities. On the contrary we find enrolled in 
city planning cities like Auburn, Maine; Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia; Dallas, Texas; Davenport and Waterloo, Iowa; 
Flint, Michigan; Grand Rapids, Michigan; Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania; and several other cities of the third or 
fourth classes. 

" Garden City." One of the most promising develop- 
ments in the way of planning for small cities has been 
in connection with the garden-city movement, which seems 
to have begun in England at the end of the last century 
with the publication of a book giving a plan for a garden 
city, and in 1903 the " First Garden City Company " pur- 
chased an estate and began to build Letchworth on the 
garden-city plan. Today the town has 8,200 inhabitants 
and is a complete though small city with industrial, busi- 
ness, and residential districts. 

As early as 1869 Mr. A. T. Stewart established Garden 
City, Long Island, but the plan he laid out was rigidly 
rectangular and not unusually attractive. The town 
was, besides, simply a commuting suburb, with none of 
the problems of the self-contained city. More recently, 
however, the publishing house of Doubleday, Page and 
Company has moved to Garden City, and has built a 
very beautiful plant there, and in the newer developments 
of the town agreeable variations have been introduced by 
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laying out curved streets and diagonals. It still remains, 
however, a residential suburb of a somewhat expensive 
type, and most of the workmen at the Doubleday-Page 
plant do not live in Garden City, but in some less prosper- 
ous community near-by. 

Many of the garden cities of Europe have been charac- 
terized by cooperative landownership and by simple homes 
that have been available to working men. 

A promoter of the movement in Germany protests that 
a true " garden city " should not be confused with the 
colonies or villas to which land speculators apply the 
name " garden city " in order to advertise purely com- 
mercial enterprises. His definition runs, 

A garden city is a symmetrically planned settlement on suitable 
land which will be in the permanent possession in the last resort 
of the community in such a manner that land speculation will be 
altogether prevented and the increment in value assured to the 
community (even to those of slender means) and will make it a 
garden city. 

It is certainly true that the monopolistic ownership of 
land is one of the ills against which city planning should, 
whenever possible, provide. Beauty and comfort may be 
provided for the working man as a landowner with rela- 
tive ease in the smaller cities, and they furnish, there- 
fore, an especial challenge to the socially minded city- 
planner. 

City Planning Defined 

It is very natural that experiments in city planning 
should have developed new phases of the subject, and 
that as the civic conscience has been awakened, new ideals 
should have been emphasized. The Chicago Plan Com- 
mittee started its work with the slogan " Chicago Beauti- 
ful," but it was dropped in time in favor of the simple 
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title the " Chicago Plan," because it was found that so 
many aspects of the Plan dealt with sanitation or trans- 
portation or some other such practical subjects which had 
little or nothing to do with beauty as such, even though 
the lack of it might greatly hamper beauty. 

Almost every city-planner has his own definition for city 
planning. Mr. Charles Mulford Robinson defines city 
planning as 

an effort to promote urban efficiency by the closest practicable 
adaptation to function in the city's every part. Such adaptation 
involves pleasantness of aspect because the city serves life, and is 
a home as well as a workshop, and it involves physical and social 
fitness as well as commercial and industrial efficiency, partly be- 
cause there could not be maximum economic efficiency without 
such aids, and partly in recognition of the fact that life is more 
than money-getting. 

The late Nelson P. Lewis, who was at one time Chief 
Engineer of the Board of Estimate and Appointment in 
New York City and was later connected with the Plan 
of New York and Its Environs uses this definition: 

City planning is simply the exercise of such foresight as will 
promote the orderly and sightly development of a city and its 
environs along rational lines wjth due regard for health, amenity, 
and convenience and for its commercial and industrial advance- 
ment. 

Doctor Sears suggests that city planning means assign- 
ing a place for every essential activity of the people of a 
municipality, and I suppose he would add providing for 
their future development. 

For Protection of the Home. In thinking of the activ- 
ities of the people of a city, it seems reasonable to me to 
say that the city-planner should think first of the homes 
of the city. Cities have too often been ruthless in their 
treatment of home life. Too often noise, dirt, congestion, 
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and vibrations have been intruded into city homes, and air 
and sunlight taken away. This has been partly because 
most city homes are not owned by the people who live 
in them and have been built by speculators, who had only 
one desire, and that was to make money. To build houses 
which might be real homes was beyond their ken. In the 
second place, there has been no restriction on the move- 
ment of industry, and residence districts have been in- 
vaded by factories and property values destroyed and home 
life made miserable for those who were too poor to live 
in more favored sections of the city. The weapon by 
which the modern city-planner protects districts devoted 
to homes is zoning. 

Zoning 

In New York. In New York City, for instance, a zon- 
ing ordinance was passed in 1916. It divides the greater 
city into three use districts residence, business, and un- 
restricted and into six areas. Area A is for warehouses 
and industrial buildings ; B, for office, business, and apart- 
ment buildings; C, districts for non-elevator apartments 
(that is, as a rule, tenements) ; D, districts for one- and 
two-family private residences in blocks; E, districts for 
private residences where new buildings may not cover over 
30 per cent, of the lot ; and F, districts for private detached 
residences covering not over 25 per cent, of the lot. 
( Communities are not put in the F district except at their 
own request.) 

The height of buildings is also regulated. The maxi- 
mum width varies from once the width of the street on 
which they are located in the residence districts, to two 
and a half times the street width in lower Manhattan. 
Even in lower Manhattan it is provided that when a build- 
ing reaches a height comparable to twice the width of the 
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street on which it faces, it should be set back from the 
street in a ratio of one foot horizontally to every four feet 
vertically, provided, however, that whatever the width 
of the street or open space on which the building might 
front, the setback must begin at a height not more than 
300 feet above the curb and that in the case of streets less 
than 50 feet in width, the front walls might be carried 
to a height of 100 feet before beginning the setback. As 
a result of this ordinance, we are developing in New York 
a new type of sky-scraper which in some cases, as that 
of the Fiske Building south of Columbus Circle, is very 
fine architecturally. Madison Avenue, particularly below 
Forty-second Street, is having an interesting development 
as a result of the city-planning regulations. Even when 
the results are not beautiful, they at least admit more 
air and sunlight to our streets than would have been 
possible under the conditions prevailing before the zoning 
law was enacted. 

The only method of regulating density of population, 
in use in New York City, is the restriction of the height 
and bulk of buildings in the different zones and that 
method is practically ineffective. The desire to stop the 
increasing congestion in the city was one of the chief 
reasons for enacting the New York zoning law, but zoning 
was new at the time when it was first tried in New York, 
and the f ramers of the law relied too much on the regu- 
lation of height and bulk as an effective way of regulating 
density of population. 

In New Jersey. In New Jersey a large number of zon- 
ing ordinances have provided for limiting the number of 
families per acre, and the State law passed in 1924 ex- 
pressly enabling all the cities in that State to pass zoning 
ordinances provides that any city desiring to do so may 
regulate density. Mr. Edward Bassett, an authority on 
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zoning, recommends that the New York ordinances should 
be amended by adding to the requirement of each area 
district appropriate provisions for square feet of lot per 
family and street frontage per family. 

The New Jersey law enabling cities in that State to 
pass zoning ordinances was necessary because of the fact 
that individuals whose interests have been hampered by 
zoning have carried their cases to the courts and have 
sometimes been sustained in their complaints of interfer- 
ence with their individual freedom. Zoning was orig- 
inally established under the police power as a method by 
which the community could protect itself against harmful 
invasions of buildings and uses, just as the community 
protects itself against disease and fire, but it has taken 
some time for this new procedure to be generally recog- 
nized as a civic necessity. Legal experts on the subjects 
agree that in order to have zoning firmly established and 
well administered, the States should pass acts similar to 
that passed in New Jersey last year specifically assigning 
to the towns and cities and unincorporated areas power 
to zone. 

Inclusive Zoning. It should not be assumed, however, 
that zoning is simply for the purpose of protecting resi- 
dence districts. That it should do, but it should also 
recognize the multitudinous needs of city life and provide 
places for the definitely unpleasant activities garbage 
incinerators, slaughter-houses, automobile repair-shops, 
laundries and cleaning establishments that are part of 
every city's life. Some communities, particularly sub- 
urban communities, have shown a selfish disposition to 
push all industry and business far beyond their borders, 
forgetting that the world must have a place to work as 
well as a place to retire from work as such, to family 
life. Let every city have its own gehenna. 
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Industry. A sane city plan recognizes the rights of 
industry and business as ; well as of the home, and simply 
attempts to help them supplement one another in such a 
way that homes may be separated from industry and busi- 
ness, and yet adequately served by them, and that work- 
ers may be adequately housed, and yet not work too far 
from their homes. 

Transportation. The problem of the location of homes 
and of industries is very closely tied up with transporta- 
tion problems. It is a generally recognized fact that the 
inadequate transportation system of the region about New 
York is responsible for keeping many industries on Man- 
hattan Island which would otherwise be located in Long 
Island City, in the southern part of the Bronx or in New 
Jersey. The present radial transportation system brings 
people to the center, that is, to lower Manhattan, in a 
fairly satisfactory fashion, but does not enable them to 
gather with any ease in Long Island City, say, from The 
Bronx and Brooklyn. If New York, had a circular sys- 
tem, it would be possible for industries and workers to 
distribute themselves throughout the district in a much 
more satisfactory fashion to all concerned than is at 
present the case. Transit lines to New York a fan- 
like development are having an unfortunate effect on 
the development of important centers in Westchester 
County. 

The planning for transportation with a long look into 
the future is one of the most important functions of a 
city plan, for the reason that transportation facilities are 
developed only slowly and that mistakes made in building 
them are very slowly corrected. And it is certainly true 
that where the transportation is made easy, there will be 
the population growth of the future. 

Street Widening. For much the same reasons, plan- 
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ning for street widths is an important part of city plan- 
ning. It is not easy to widen a street once it is built up, 
but many cities have been obliged to undertake this costly 
operation because the tall buildings lining the streets of 
our cities today have resulted in so much congestion that 
the streets have become entirely inadequate to hold the 
traffic that has poured into them. In some cases, of 
course, the buildings have been so expensive and of such 
a permanent character that subways have been built under 
very narrow streets, and no attempt has been made to 
widen the space allotted for traffic, but in other cases, like 
the great widening of Michigan Avenue, in Chicago, the 
public interest to be served has been great enough to make 
a good deal of destruction seem socially desirable. 

The question of street widths in residence districts has 
assumed even greater importance in recent years as the 
importance of direct sunlight to health has lately been 
more clearly established than ever before. Experiments 
with rats living in the direct rays of sunlight, rats living 
in the sunlight but under window glass, and rats living 
without sunlight, all of them fed the same food, resulted 
in two groups of rats with rickets, and only one (the first 
group, of course) in a healthy condition. Work with 
children at the Judson Health Center has demonstrated 
again the importance of the direct rays of the sun to 
children suffering with this terrible disease. Far-seeing 
city-planners are trying to regulate the growth of the 
cities of the future so that every dwelling will have a cer- 
tain minimum of direct light every day. 

Parks and Playgrounds. As a further aid to health 
in city life, the city plan concerns itself with parks and 
playgrounds. It seems needless to say that every munici- 
pality should provide itself with open spaces for such 
development in advance of the growth of population, be- 
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fore land values have become excessively high; but such 
foresight is lamentably uncommon. The enthusiasm of 
Americans for parks and open spaces has grown rapidly 
in recent years. However, park statistics show marked 
differences between American cities. New York, for 
instance, has 693 people to one acre of park, and Chicago, 
in spite of all its recent efforts, has 616 people to one 
acre of park ; at the other end of the scale we find Wash- 
ington with only 78 people to each acre of its lovely parks, 
Kansas City with 163, Rochester with 177, Boston with 
210, Philadelphia with 261, St. Louis with 267, and Balti- 
more with 271 people to an acre of park space. The 
figures just quoted for Chicago and for Boston do not 
include large areas of wild parks and forest preserves 
available to their people, but outside the city limits. Such 
parks are very important in the lives of the inhabitants 
of a city who are over sixteen years of age, but they can- 
not make up to the children of the cities the lack of a 
safe and a beautiful place to play every day. The lack 
of beauty results in low standards, too often in low spir- 
ituality; the lack of safety is recorded in our street acci- 
dent statistics, and the number of children who are injured 
or killed every year " just playing " in our city streets is 
a sad commentary on our city civilization. 

Recreation Centers. A city plan should also include 
other provisions for recreation for older as well as younger 
citizens. Public baths, safe and clean bathing-beaches or 
pools, and well-supervised community houses should be 
part of the equipment of every American city in the next 
twenty years, and doubtless will be when it becomes gen- 
erally recognized that their cost in dollars is more than 
compensated by their returns in physical and social well- 
being. It has become axiomatic among social and re- 
ligious workers that the best way to keep children from 
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evil associations is to fill their lives full of good ones. 
As the writer went through the Chicago parks and play- 
grounds last summer and saw young men and middle- 
aged men and old men bowling on the smooth greens, 
and saw other men sailing model yachts on a blue lagoon 
for their small sons' amusement (and sometimes we sus- 
pect for their own), and saw the playground system the 
city is building up around its public schools, he felt that 
the people of Chicago had learned at least something of 
the meaning of the redemption of the city. 

Place of the Church in Municipal City Planning 

The relation of the church to municipal city planning 
is twofold. The church can, in the first place, use one 
cf the weapons of city planning, zoning, in the protec- 
tion of its own locations and its own property, and, in the 
second place, it can recognize that many of the aims 
of the city-planner are the same as its own, and it can 
assist the city-planner to realize those aims. 

Rapid neighborhood changes from residence to indus- 
try or trade, from one family residence to tenement or 
apartments are costly, involving property loss, removals, 
and rebuilding, and loss of church support and constitu- 
ency. 

The history of most of the churches in our large 
cities has been one removal after another as population 
has moved or changed with the growth of the city. Some 
of these moves have been perhaps the result of a mis- 
taken policy on the part of churches that wanted their 
buildings only for the " best people " and did not wish 
to fraternize with people of a poorer sort as neighbor- 
hoods changed churches that were regarded as social 
clubs. In many instances, however, the move has come 
about when industry or business has invaded residence 
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districts, and churches once surrounded by a populous 
parish have found themselves isolated in the midst of 
shops and factories. The St. Louis Church Survey notes 
one instance of an important church that has moved three 
times in twenty-five years and is about to move again, be- 
sides a host of other churches which have moved once 
or twice in the period. In a recent survey of the move- 
ment of Baptist churches in New York City it was found 
that of twelve white English-speaking Baptist churches 
located south of Twenty-third Street in 1875, only five 
remained in 1925. Of the five, four are supported by 
denominational funds, very largely because of the poverty 
of the people to whom they minister. These four are 
first, the Mariners Temple, which conducts a rescue mis- 
sion work and an Italian mission near the Bowery (this 
church was once the prosperous Oliver Street Church) ; 
second, the Second Avenue Church, once the Baptist 
Tabernacle and one of the most influential churches in 
the denomination, now the home of six foreign-language 
congregations ; third, the Judson Memorial Church, which 
until 1891 was located south of its present site and was 
known as the Berean Church (this church has a history for 
past and present effectiveness too well known to repeat 
here) ; and fourth, the Sixteenth Church which is the 
oldest Baptist church building in New York City, and 
which is now being used in part as a Spanish Mission 
Church. All these properties are denominationally owned 
and operated. The fifth church has a considerable en- 
dowment. 

It is not probable that all the changes which are re- 
flected in the changed character and location of the twelve 
Baptist churches which were located below Twenty-third 
Street in New York City could have been prevented by 
a zoning ordinance passed in 1875, but it is probable that 
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some of them could have been, and that some of those 
down-town residence districts which are really needed in 
New York's municipal economy, might have been pre- 
served. It seems certain that with zoning the changes 
would have been much less rapid and therefore much less 
disastrous. It seems only reasonable that in the future 
we should attempt to locate our churches in districts zoned 
for residence purposes in an attempt to preserve church 
plants for their full life of usefulness and to assist in con- 
serving as a unit those groups of friendships which are 
so important in the life of a healthy church. 

As for the cooperation between church people as such 
and city-planners as such, there seem to be limitless pos- 
sibilities. Municipal city planning has first of all to do 
with the physical side of life, and we have long since 
learned of the spiritual consequences of the physical en- 
vironment and have come to recognize the spiritual wreck- 
age that is too often the result of the typical city and its 
ugliness. What worker in a neighborhood church in a 
congested community does not know that the 'nervous in- 
stability of the children is directly traceable to conditions 
under which they sleep and play, too often reflected in 
moral instability and crime? City planning includes as 
its essence a subordination of the plans and desires of the 
individual to the good of the whole and a building up of 
values that can be shared by all, and is therefore essen- 
tially Christian in spirit. Certainly church leaders have a 
responsibility for municipal city planning. 

W. P. LOVETT, 

CHARLES H. SEARS, 

P. G. VAN ZANDT, 

FAITH WILLIAMS, Chairman. 
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II 

SOCIAL WELFARE CITY PLANNING 
COMMITTEE 

What is our denominational task in the field of social 
welfare? This includes the question, What is social wel- 
fare? A working definition might be anything that is 
for the good of society in its totality. Now society in its 
totality is a strange, complex thing anywhere, any time; 
but in America today this complexity has reached a de- 
gree that probably has never before been approached in 
any other land in any other time. This complexity, which 
is so apparent in our whole national society, is found in its 
ultimate in the great metropolitan centers and other large 
cities of our land. Not only is this true, but our demo- 
cratic ideals, which are the basis of the national aspiration 
of America, demand that we shall give a larger meaning 
to social welfare in our aggravated situation than any 
nation thus far has attempted to give to less conglomerate 
social groupings. 

The very genius of our national ideal holds that all 
men are created free and equal, that all humanity is en- 
titled to a full pursuit of life, liberty, and happiness. To 
make this ideal a reality in a nation made up of so many 
people so diverse in racial characteristics, in nationalistic 
backgrounds, in religious habits of thought, in social at- 
tainments, in varied environments of life, and with eco- 
nomic, social, and educational diversities, is a stupendous 
undertaking. It is, however, an undertaking to which we 
are committed and which we must successfully accom- 
plish if our democratic experiment is to succeed. For the 
life of our nation is wrapped up in the degree with which 
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we are able to accomplish through an effective democracy 
a helpful coordination of diverse groups into a great, 
happy people. 

What is true of America's problem and opportunity 
in this field is true in a much deeper sense of the Church 
of Jesus Christ. Long before the framers of our Con- 
stitution wrote their new bill of rights for humanity Jesus, 
the great Head of the Church, had stated as his reason 
for his life and teaching the great truth, that he had come 
that men might have a more abundant life. That this was 
a plan he held for all men we cannot doubt. Sectarianism, 
remotenesss, class consciousness, racial superiority were 
all foreign to Jesus. By his life, by his teachings, and by 
the democracy of his sacrifice on the cross, we know that 
he held this larger life as being not for a favored few, 
but for all men everywhere. That the church in the past 
has failed to grasp this fundamental fact is not more 
apparent than the other and to us more immediate truth, 
that the church of our own time, yea, the particular part 
of the church that is represented by our own great de- 
nomination, has failed to accept it in any large, compel- 
ling way. That we are seeing it even vaguely is a source 
of optimistic hope, but that we must live it more bravely, 
more unselfishly, more sacrificially, should be for us all 
a matter of profound conviction. 

With this introductory word, let us now address our- 
selves to the question that is our immediate concern, What 
should our Christian convictions call on us to do in 
America in this hour? What place should the Baptist 
denomination occupy in the field of social welfare in our 
great cities? How shall we program our efforts? How 
should our service be rendered in behalf of good hous- 
ing, public health, recreation, reconciling labor and capital, 
education, law enforcement, peace, race culture. 
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The Field of Discovery 

What Ar,e the Forces at Work? It would seem axio- 
matic that our first great effort should be in the field of 
discovery. We should give ourselves at once to a deep 
and searching investigation of society to ascertain what 
the forces are that are working for good, what for evil. 
What is inherent in the situation under which men and 
women and little children are living in our great cities 
today that makes for a larger life, what is that which 
makes for a life less abundant? This has already been 
attempted in some very effective studies, but these studies 
must be enlarged and coordinated until the picture becomes 
sharp and well defined. In this focusing of the lens, the 
church should be one of the leading agencies, yea, the 
leading agency. And this picture should be discovered 
not that it may be filed in the albums of denominational 
resolutions, but that it may become the working map 
of the church of Jesus in its attempt to promote the 
kingdom of God. 

Follow the Facts. We should not make this study with 
any preconceptions of what we ought to find. We should 
paint the thing as we in our generation see it " for the 
God of Things as They Are." As Cromwell instructed 
the painter of his portrait, we should paint it as it is, 
warts and all. We have been too much caught in the 
psychology of children who work the problems in order 
that they may get the answers that are in the back of the 
book, rather than that they should find the answers for 
themselves. Too often we have carried our answers 
with us, and have tried to make the conditions fit our an- 
swers, and too seldom have we tried to find whether the 
real facts deserve new answers. It is the firm conviction 
of the Social Welfare Committee that if an honest study 
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were made by our denomination, undertaken in the mind 
and with the heart of Christ, many of the answers which 
we now defend or at least tacitly accept would have to be 
greatly modified or completely changed and new answers 
written. 

In the Spirit of Service. Further, it would seem to be 
true that the church should approach this great and needy 
field of humanity in a spirit of sacrificial service, and not 
with an acquisitive desire. By this we mean that the 
field of social welfare is not a field for sectarian propa- 
ganda, or for immediate church increase. Here, too, we 
have erred. Too often in the past the church has asked 
the question, " What do we get out of this ? If we help in 
this field will there be more Baptists, Presbyterians, Meth- 
odists, or what-not ? " And this very attitude has made 
futile in many cases the attempts at a definite program of 
social welfare. 

Relation to Evangelism. There can be no doubt of 
the place of evangelism in the program of the church; 
it is true that we shall never have a Christian society 
until we have Christian individuals. But it is also true 
that a great, untried field of evangelism is before us in 
this field of Christian achievement in social welfare. It 
is quite possible that if the church were to give itself 
in a full program of service, divesting itself of its sacer- 
dotal robe and girding itself with a towel, the result 
would be a larger acceptance of the church's program 
and the church's Christ than our service of preaching and 
oral evangelism has yet accomplished. Too often the 
voice of the church has been the voice of Jacob, while the 
hands of Christians have been the hands of Esau. West- 
ern civilization has been a disastrous example of Chris- 
tianity in many foreign-mission lands. Our own mate- 
rialistic civilization, which the church today still largely 
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accepts and uses as its source of supply for its ministry 
of preaching, may be as disastrous to America. Our 
hands must be Christian or our protestations of Chris- 
tianity may be futile. 

We must know society, all society, good and bad, rich 
and poor, educated and uneducated, white, black, and 
yellow. We must know how they live, where they live, 
for what they live. We must be interested in all that is 
for the general welfare of human beings, and against all 
that is subversive to their highest opportunities for abun- 
dant life. 

Sacrificial in Action. Know the facts we must, all the 
facts; and seek to make them right for right's sake we 
must. We must dare to believe that such service will pay 
dividends in the program and work of the church. It 
was Jesus who said the way to keep life was to lose it. 
We need to put this saying in the laboratory of experi- 
ence and see whether or not it is true. If it is, we may 
find not only abundant life for others, but for the church 
and our denomination as well. 

What, then, should the church attempt to do in this 
field of social welfare? We believe that it should make 
a close study of society in America and seek to discover 
how the program of Jesus would affect and change life 
as men and women know it in our great cities. 

Housing 

Industry Yields Larger Profits. As money drifts, so 
drifts civilization. At intervals and for long periods, 
money tends to drift away from the channels which lead 
to the building of homes for the average man. This is 
because industrial enterprises offer higher rates of in- 
terest and pay larger commissions to those who supply 
the funds through banking sources than housing can pay. 
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Arbitrary Labor Restrictions. It is also due to the 
artificial restriction and arbitrary standards raised by labor 
organizations in the building industry, giving to one class 
of labor marked advantage over other groups and in effect 
retarding the establishment of normal housing conditions. 

After a great war we see that housing, which has fallen 
far behind requirements, is slower in catching up than 
that great multitude of industrial projects which can com- 
mand the best brains in the country and pay one and one- 
half to two per cent, more for capital than housing is able 
to pay on first mortgage. 

Shortage Continued. We should not be deceived by the 
great building progress of the past three or four years. 
Acccording to one of the most reliable of government 
bureaus in Washington there is still a shortage of nearly 
three and one-half million homes. 

Cost vs. Mortgage. It now costs about twice as much 
to build a home for the average man as it did before 
the war, yet first mortgages are not increased accordingly. 
One must save more than double the amount required 
formerly before he can build his own home. 

The Voice of the Church. The churches can help in 
this matter by giving publicity to the facts. Church clubs, 
forums, pulpits, all should .be vocal with facts about this 
pressing need. 

The slums are more strongly entrenched than ever be- 
cause here, as in the case of the individual home, it costs 
about twice as much for new construction as before, and 
rents have been raised to higher and more profitable levels 
on old slum buildings; land values on which new, sani- 
tary model-type of steam-heated tenements must be 
erected to push the old, evil, man-killing type out, have 
also gone up. But modern engineering genius has made 
it possible to surmount all these difficulties. 
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Yes, the church can destroy the slums by overcoming 
them with intelligence, economic foresight, and a shift 
in its investments. The money of churchmen ought to 
free the helpless slaves of the slums. Great prosperity 
would follow and the menace of radicalism largely dis- 
appear. 

Health 

Churches and public health? Have they a connection 
and a mutual obligation? 

Jesus' Example. Nothing in the Bible stands as a 
plainer message, or a better guide to service, than the way 
in which Christ interwove his spiritual and ethical teach- 
ing with definite physical healing, a personal ministry to 
suffering individuals. Surely there is food for thought 
in the fact that when he came to establish a spiritual 
and ethical code, he first cured the bodies of those who 
came to hear him preach. " For he made the lame to 
walk, the deaf to hear, and the dumb to shout." He re- 
leased their physical powers through which their spiritual 
conviction might be expressed to the world. 

The Church and Health. The part the church has 
played in physical healing is so well established as almost 
to escape comment. First the clergy in their cloisters, 
then the nuns, and finally the laymen, better and better 
trained, have cared for the sick. But it is still the Chris- 
tian bodies which perpetuate the ideal of service and give 
it material support. 

Public Health. Now comes public health and preven- 
tion, making a plea for acceptance and support a modern 
method of meeting the problem of caring for the sick 
and suffering. As such it challenges the interest of Chris- 
tian bodies everywhere. 

The science of the prevention of disease is compara- 
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lively new. Methods of getting before the public the 
available knowledge of scientists are being worked out by 
Health Centers and Visiting Nurse Associations scattered 
throughout the country. They can do this work not 
only of relieving pain but of preventing its very existence 
only if the people among whom they work will hear 
and understand. 

What Churches Can Do. What can the churches do in 
this new method of carrying out Christ's injunction to heal 
the sick? Churches can influence thought. Nearly every 
city and village has its " Nob Hill " and " Poverty Flat." 
Churches have led in teaching equal social, educational, 
and economic opportunities for the residents of both sec- 
tions; when they add equal health opportunities to their 
program and make a concrete attempt to carry it out, they 
will go far toward bridging a gap which ought not to 
exist in a Christian country. 

Workers. Churches can supply workers. Scientific 
training is needed for good health work, but it is barren 
unless a Christian spirit animates its possessor. The best 
health workers are those who are qualified in heart as well 
as mind. 

Money. Churches can give money. As with educa- 
tion, recreation, care of the sick, the aged, and the poverty- 
stricken, Christian bodies and Christian individuals must 
lead the way in public health by their works and financial 
support. Probably the city and state will eventually as- 
sume full responsibility fine beginnings are already 
made; but there is much pioneer work to be done, which 
can best be done by leaders of Christian thought. 

Judson Health Center. An inspiring example of broad 
Christian vision may be found on the Lower West Side 
of New York City in Judson Health Center. In the fall 
of 1920 Dr. Eleanor A. Campbell, a physician with Christ- 
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like ideals of service, wished to open a health ministry. 
The Judson Memorial Baptist Church had long wished 
to offer a physical as well as a spiritual ministry to those 
among whom it worked. Together they arranged for the 
opening of a small Health Center. Inspired by the re- 
sponse of their people, they appealed to The American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, whose department of City 
Missions was then under the leadership of Dr. Charles A. 
Brooks, for financial support. The Society, unable to 
carry the whole load, undertook part. Today their con- 
tribution is unique a denominational Society giving of 
its funds to a non-sectarian institution which serves all 
who come, without regard to race, creed, or color. Mr. 
Bailey B. Burritt, General Director of the New York 
Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
has called it the most unique, valuable, and generous piece 
of work done by any church in modern times, and adds 
that it is true of organization as well as of individuals, 
" He that loseth his life shall save it." 

Recreation 

The Sabbath a Social Boon. The Christian church 
has been the conservator of the greatest recreation insti- 
tution humanity has ever had, namely, the Christian Sab- 
bath. This institution has done more in the way of re- 
creating man physically, mentally, and spiritually than any 
other one agency. This divine institution is now in jeop- 
ardy because of its abuse by those who do not recognize 
its sacredness or know its social value. It is incumbent 
upon Baptists to do their part to see that we preserve a 
Christian Sabbath for worship, and cessation from accus- 
tomed labor, and one that shall indeed be " for man " and 
not used for dissipation, commercialized amusements, and 
business. 
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The Church and Mating. When the word recreation 
is used we properly think of the social and amusement 
side of our lives. The church has a real obligation along 
these lines. In one particular it can serve better than any 
other institution, namely, as a place where young people 
can come together under the best conditions and the mat- 
ing process may go forward. Much of the so-called com- 
mercialized recreation and amusement features, where the 
coming together of young people takes place and the 
mating comes to pass, leaves a sting and regret because 
of features that mature life cannot approve. Statistics 
clearly prove that those who have mated within the church 
have far fewer divorces than those who have mated at 
commercialized amusement resorts. How important is it 
then that the church should render its appropriate service. 

Many church leaders are coming to recognize that the 
church cannot ignore the desire for amusement, sociabil- 
ity, and to a certain degree the spectacular, if we are to 
hold our young people, indeed all 'our people, these days. 
There is a perfectly legitimate use that the church can 
make of the drama, motion pictures, music, and pageantry. 

The Baptists can learn from some of the other churches 
how to use special seasons and annual events. Your Com- 
mission is familiar with some denominations where the 
social, national, and periodic days and seasons are times 
for bringing the church-membership together. Such 
events are annual picnics, birthdays of national characters, 
such as Washington, Lincoln, and Franklin ; New Year's, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, and Hallowe'en. In other 
words, the church must develop a genius for bringing the 
people together and emphasizing with music, pageant, and 
play in an educative and spiritualizing way the seasonal 
events, and thus make the church felt in all the realms of 
life. 
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Labor 

NOTE. The contribution of this committee on this topic 
is largely omitted because it falls within the field of the 
Committee on the Church and Industry. We give below, 
however, the conclusions of the Committee. 

Sympathetic to Investigation. Your committee recom- 
mends whole-souled cooperation with all those agencies, 
religious, scientific, political, social, and economic, devoted 
to research into the facts underlying the present industrial 
situation. It believes that the church should aid both in 
the collection and dissemination of these facts. It does 
not believe that the church should undertake to color facts 
with propaganda, but it does believe that using facts as a 
basis, the church should formulate a definite program 
for the Christianization of industry. 

Social Legislation. Problems presented by the rights 
of workers to organize and bargain collectively, problems 
bound up in the use of the injunction in labor cases, in 
unemployment, old-age pensions, child labor; such prob- 
lems as workers' education, cooperation for the elimination 
of waste, company unions, industrial democracy, indus- 
trial espionage all have their spiritual phases, all are a 
matter of great moment to any religion that is vital. The 
objection may here be raised, and with justice, that the 
truth about these questions is difficult to get at. There is 
no denying the fact that, with certain commendable excep- 
tions, the press of the country is chiefly concerned with 
maintaining the status quo and to this end has no hesi- 
tancy in suppressing and distorting the truth. It is not 
the function of this committee to enumerate sources of 
information undefiled by propaganda, but it does submit 
that these sources are in existence, and it does urge the 
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thinking Christian to turn to them before passing judg- 
ment. 

Support Progressive Effort. In addition to aiding in 
the collection and dissemination of the truth about modern 
industry, the church can be of invaluable service to labor 
by giving encouragement and support to those progres- 
sive leaders and organizations, inside the organized labor 
movement, and outside as well, who are placing emphasis 
on the larger responsibilities of the modern worker to 
himself, his family, his community, and society as a whole. 
There is opportunity for the church in the field of work- 
ers' education, a field which the new unionism is just 
entering. There is opportunity for the church in the 
Forum Movement, in the new rapprochements between 
technical and professional men and the workers, in labor's 
awakening interest in better methods of production and 
distribution. 

Time, patience, persistence, and determination are 
needed to break down the barriers of distrust and sus- 
picion that now stand between the pulpit and the labor 
hall. The adventure is one that calls for intelligence and 
courage. But it must be undertaken if the church is to 
fulfil the purpose of its Founder. 

A Common Philosophy. For in the long run, the 
philosophy underlying the labor movement and the church 
of Christ is the same. It is the philosophy of brother- 
hood as opposed to the philosophy of greed. Both would 
liberate the creative instincts of man for the making of 
a better world. Both would work for the coming of a 
social order in which production of the world's goods 
would be for the service of all rather than the profit of 
a few, in which men and women would be free to live 
spiritually, mentally, and physically " the life more abun- 
dant." 
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Race Adjustment 

Racial Complexity. The question of face is a question 
that has been raised in every civilization and in every age. 
It has always been with difficulty and never with success 
that people of different racial backgrounds have attempted 
to establish a common society. This universal question is 
a question that America is facing now with increasing in- 
tensity. Within a single nation we have all of the racial 
stocks of the world crowded together. The preponderance 
in certain of our larger cities of those with other back- 
grounds of life, thought, and heredity is making a prob- 
lem that becomes increasingly acute, and that is calling 
with increasing insistence for solution. 

Must Learn to Love. It seems unnecessary to state 
that our entire future as a nation will depend upon the 
degree of success that we shall be able to attain in the 
merging of these various racial and national groups into 
one common, democratic society, with common purposes, 
aspirations, and ideals. To this problem the Christian 
church must furnish the answer, for there is no answer 
that will suffice except the Christian answer of brother- 
hood. Force, intimidation, repression, hatred, these are 
elements being used by certain misguided groups of so- 
called Americans in the present time. They are not help- 
ing to solve the problem, rather they are intensifying it. 
The church of Jesus has its great opportunity for leader- 
ship in the proclaiming of universal brotherhood within 
the democracy of these United States. If we should con- 
tinue so to fail, it would seem that our protestations of 
Christianity are futile. If Jesus cannot make us to love 
each other so that we can live together happily, then the 
Christian program does not have the solutions which are 
necessary for the preservation of our society. 
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The time has come for the breaking of the barriers that 
hold men aloof and separate in America. Some mighty 
organization must believe in human brotherhood enough 
to insist upon its being tried. " Society," said Lincoln, 
" can not exist half slave and half free," nor can America 
exist if racial lines continue to separate us into groups 
that misunderstand and despise each other. Race, color, 
and creed should not hold us apart. 

The Church an Interpreter. The church can give it- 
self to no greater ministry in the present hour than to the 
ministry of reconciliation, reconciling group to group, 
class to class, and race to race. To do this we must help 
the various races that have come to us to understand us. 
We must at the same time give ourselves to a larger and 
more sympathetic understanding of them, and we must 
seek to establish a standard of brotherhood under which 
all men, as free and independent human beings, shall have 
equal rights, equal opportunities, and equal responsibility. 
A church that draws race lines and makes distinctions of 
blood should not be recognized as a Christian church. 

It should be our high privilege to eradicate completely 
from our great denomination such barriers as hold men 
apart. Thus we might become in a larger sense Chris- 
tian within our own denomination, and we might serve as 
an example that would help to create a spirit of brother- 
hood and good-will within our society which would make 
possible a real and lasting democracy in America. 

Education 

The Basis of Democracy. With ever-increasing clear- 
ness it is being realized that in a democracy not a few but 
all must be prepared for wholesome and creative living. 
We have kindergartens and nursery schools for the pre- 
school age, compulsory education, and child labor laws 
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to protect the school age, and an ever-enlarging program 
of adult education for the laboring man. 

The Needs of Children Paramount. For many years 
the spot-light of sociology and psychology has been turned 
upon the school child, this child who is father to the 
man. But in spite of clinics, inspections, measurements, 
and increasing attention to his emotional life, we still 
find many ill children, badly trained children, and children 
uneducated in the true sense. These ills are often traced 
to those years which precede school. In that time the dis- 
position and habits of action are already formed. Pro- 
gressive leaders of education today are advocating nursery 
schools. The nursery school age is from eighteen months 
to four years of age. The first object of the movement 
is to make the child an independent little being, with a 
sense of responsibility. A second aim is the education of 
parents in the physical and mental hygiene of the child by 
demonstrations and class instruction. Under such super- 
vision young children come into their own, that is, the 
kingdom of guided activity, understanding care, and happy 
companionship. 

Place of the School. Social service recognizes today 
that after the home, the church, and the community have 
done what they can or will, the public school remains the 
principal agency of society for fitting the young to grapple 
with life. In class grouping and education of children 
who exhibit marked aberrations of personality and be- 
havior, as well as in the treatment of individual children 
whose progress in scholarship and whose responses to 
normal requirements present behavior problems of a baf- 
fling, troublesome, or suspicious nature, it is evident that 
the school cannot " go it alone." It is only one, although 
a very important one, of the many social forces which 
transmute childhood into adult citizenship. The Survey 
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Graphic points out in a recent number that when school 
is in session the child is in attendance but five out of 
twenty-four hours each school day. This means that he 
is in school scarcely twelve per cent, of the time, ..or a 
period equal to one year is spent in school, and that the 
greater part, equal to seven years, is spent in the home, 
the neighborhood, or elsewhere. 

The behaviorists tell us that the habit pattern formed 
in youth conditions the whole future growth of the in- 
dividual. It is not what a child is taught but the habits 
of thought and action which he forms that are the test of 
his education. And the way in which he spends his leisure 
time shows the kind of habits he has formed. 

Place of Church and Christian Center. There are 
factors in a social service program that give advantage. 
One is the liking of the boy or girl for the Christian 
Center or the institutional church. Here we have a de- 
cided advantage in our work for character development. 
The Center or the church through its activities and 
leaders presents a positive environment. Instead of re- 
pression, self-expression is made possible; in place of 
compulsion is opportunity; in place of misunderstanding 
or a desire to exploit is intelligent Christian leadership 
and a desire to serve. 

Habit Formation. How shall we make the most of our 
opportunities ? Inspiration is not enough. To insure right 
habit response, we must provide for the use anid the de- 
velopment of these responses in large numbers, in varie- 
ties of ways, like those which will be met in the normal 
life of the boy or girl. To develop the habit of coopera- 
tion, for example, we make provision in our schedules 
for its exercise on the gymnasium floor in varieties of 
games. We give opportunities for its use in the regular 
club meetings, in council enterprises, and in service for 
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the church. The social-service program of our denomina- 
tion can demonstrate that under correct guidance habits 
of not loafing on the streets, habits of vigorous health, 
clean, wholesome living, habits of keen, intellectual curios- 
ity and independence, love of beauty, loyalty, habits of 
industry, habits of working and playing together these 
can be developed. 

Relation to Religious Education. The relationship be- 
tween such a program as sketched here and religious edu- 
cation is taken for granted. Salvation of the soul is in- 
creasingly conceived to be linked up with saving the body, 
the health, the habits, the ideals, the interests indeed, 
the whole range of the being. Life is more and more 
being looked upon as a unity in which one part cannot be 
" saved " while the remainder is neglected and ignored. 
The " world " is being interpreted in a new sense as the 
environment in which our lives must be lived, and this 
" world " may itself be transformed to make it a favorable 
medium in which to cultivate a soul. 

Adult Education. Adult education has caught the public 
imagination in Europe and is becoming popular in America 
under the term workers' education. In its present form 
the movement is the product of the last twenty years, and 
when it first started scepticism was common. The stu- 
dents, its pioneers, were told, did not exist, and such as 
there were demanded popular lectures, not continuous 
and intensive work. The growth of the movement and 
the verdict of educationalists who have been brought into 
contact with it is sufficient to answer the criticism. Adult 
education is a necessity for every class and should not be 
thought of in terms of " workers " alone. 

The Motive of Adult Education. R. H. Towney, in 
discussing the causes that have made all this educational 
activity possible, says 
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it cannot be reduced to any single formula. It has been called 
the product of a new demand for liberty and equality; and one 
element in it has been the social ferment of the last twenty 
years, intensified indeed, by the war, but antecedent to it. It 
springs from the desire of some group or generation of men to 
solve the practical problems with which they are confronted, and 
they seek to express in the organization of education their social 
values or aspirations. For that reason education has been a ship 
which usually sailed best when the weather was stormy, and it is 
not a chance that it has laid hold of the imagination of adults 
at the same time as they were being introduced, through the 
growth of the labor movement, to the new possibilities of social 
reconstruction. 

Its aim has not been merely to strengthen what has been 
called " the educational ladder " or to select special capacity 
for intensive cultivation. It has been to bring a liberal 
education, based on language, history, political science, 
economics, and literature, within the reach of manual 
workers who will remain manual workers all their lives, 
and who need it both to develop their own personalities 
and to enable them to play a more effective part in the 
movements in which they are interested. It is, in short, 
to make higher education as universal as citizenship, be- 
cause one of the conditions of good citizenship is higher 
education. 

Law Enforcement and Order 

The message of social redemption has for its aim the 
abolition of poverty and the purification of political life. 
Social and economic schemes have been worked out which 
students of sociology believe would eventually accomplish 
the first aim, but the program of the second still remains 
untouched. 

Legislation in Social Progress. Of the eighteen points 
set forth as standards for the church in its Social Creed 
all but two general statements must be achieved, if at all, 
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through the medium of legislation. This fact is uni- 
versally conceded, and year after year socially minded 
persons both in and out of the church gird their loins 
and make a drive upon the various assemblies urging the 
passage of this or that piece of social legislation for the 
removal of injustice and oppression, or the betterment of 
the lives of the less fortunate part of our population. 

Energy, time, and money are annually wasted in such 
efforts, but so far the church has not realized that its 
members are citizens of a democracy and hold in their 
hands a weapon which could bring these results to pass, 
as it were, over night. 

Apathy of Church-members. In one of our largest 
cities the administration of justice had become and is yet 
a by-word. A leader of one of the dominant political 
factions was persuaded by churchmen to slate a high- 
class, able Christian judge for State's attorney on his 
party faction ticket. His total vote was less than half 
of the eligible church vote alone. In the same city a survey 
showed in 1912 only sixteen and one-half per cent, of the 
church people were registered, and in an important judicial 
election in 1924 only twelve per cent, of the entire elec- 
torate of this city went to the polls. 

In a legislative district where there was a campaign for 
a high-class Christian man against particularly undesir- 
able candidates, enough church votes were pledged to 
elect this man, but he lost, and among the signers of these 
pledges promising to vote were eight pastors who " for- 
got," or at least attended an all-day religious " retreat," 
and did not vote. 

In 1910 primaries in Cook County, fifty-one saloon can- 
didates were chosen for the Legislature by less than 70,000 
voters, while almost one-third of a million did not vote. 

What Churchmen Might Do. Such stories might be 
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multiplied many times. Political leaders want to win, 
and as naturally as night follows day, they will chart their 
course to meet the demands of what experience teaches 
them is the most dependable vote. 

Who is the most dependable voter ? Woman ? No. 

The Churchman? The Church Woman? The Ideal- 
ist ? No. 

The business man? No. 

The organized underworld? The spoilsman? The 
politician ? 

Yes. Yes, emphatically. 

And what percentage of the voting population are they ? 
Possibly twenty-five per cent. More likely fifteen to 
twenty per cent. But they all vote, and they know for 
whom they vote, and why, and they will not vote until 
their leaders pass the word that blank and blank and blank 
are " safe." There is great competition among the polit- 
ical leaders of all precincts for their vote. 

Many church people think they have discharged their 
full obligation when they wash their hands of the whole 
bad mess and say they will have nothing to do with it. 
Self -righteously they say, '" Not a thing to do with it." 
" There is a way that seemeth right unto a man, but the 
end thereof is death." And so the way of the government 
of our American cities tends more and more toward law- 
lessness, and the end thereof is death. 

Is it necessary? No. 

Who can stop it ? 

Can business stop it? No. 

Can the lodges stop it? No. 

Can the K. K. K.? No. 

None other than those who believe in the justice, the 
equity, the good- will taught by, Christ, and who believing, 
will labor together without rancor or hate or prejudice 
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to make dominant in politics those living truths in Christ's 
teachings. 

If we are to achieve our social program, if we are to 
have justice in our courts and our laws enforced without 
fear or favor, we must elevate the duty of citizenship 
to a moral and religious plane. . We will have to create in 
our churches such an opinion as will lash with public scorn 
and hold up to public calumny not only that citizen who 
buys and sells his franchise, but also that citizen who fails 
to use it thus refusing to cooperate in bringing about a 
realization of the divine purpose and making possible 
the redemption of the world order itself. 

War 

It has become evident to all socially minded men and 
women that the greatest enemy to the establishment of the 
kingdom of God is war. Force can never take the place 
of love. Murder, even when legalized under the sanctions 
of modern warfare, is murder. 

Force is not a part of the program of Christ. It has 
been outlawed save only for police power as a legal 
method in all of the social relationships within a democ- 
racy. That it has continued to be held legal in inter- 
national relationships is simply indicative of the fact that 
Christianity has not yet obtained vital leadership in this 
field. 

Impairs Social Welfare. Since the last war every nation 
that was engaged in battle has learned the sad lesson that 
social welfare within its own national group has been 
seriously impaired and held back. During the war, nations 
everywhere were filled with the mad lust to kill. Popula- 
tions were drilled in the technique of murder. The ordi- 
nary activities of peace were either speeded up to become 
the abnormal activities of war or were thrown aside as 
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unnecessary. The serious effects of the war did not end 
with the signing of the Armistice, they have continued 
and still continue in many disastrous social maladjust- 
ments. 

Against Teaching of Jesus. To any thoughtful student 
of the teachings of Jesus, the incongruities between war 
and the advance of social well-being must be apparent. 
The church of God has accepted the religion of Jesus as 
its statement of vital truth. It would seem, therefore, 
that the church should give itself with the utmost energy 
and bravery to a full study and understanding of the causes 
of war, so that they may end it in order that social welfare 
may progress unhampered in the days ahead. 

Let the Church Lead the Way. It may be that none 
of the programs for international adjudication which have 
been suggested thus far will prove adequate. There may 
be excuses for those who cannot give themselves with 
full consent to any of these programs. But either there 
must be somewhere that program which can effectively 
abolish war, or the kingdom of God can never be estab- 
lished. It seems difficult to enthrone the Prince of Peace 
in a world which gives its temporal allegiance to militar- 
ism. Christ and Mars cannot be worshiped together. If 
the churches of Christ would step out of the ranks of 
nationalistic selfishness and into the ranks of international 
unselfishness, they could speed the day of universal peace. 
This it is ours to do in the present time. 

Study, prayer, and a sacrificial spirit could help in mak- 
ing war a thing of the past. The Baptist denomination, 
because of its belief in and practise of democracy, should 
be leading in the advance toward a world of peace. That 
we cannot lead until we ourselves have definite convic- 
tions goes without saying. It is not for us to determine 
programs but stedfastly to set peace as our goal. 
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Race Culture 

The Christian church has repeated the parable of the 
soils for two thousand years, but it has not comprehended 
its significance. If the harvest of life is dependent upon 
the conditions of the human soil, the intelligent husband- 
man will not complacently sow his seed among the thorns 
and on the barren ground indefinitely without giving any 
attention to the tillage of the soil. But this is what the 
Christian church has been doing. When our best efforts 
meet with an irresponsiveness, we are apt to complain 
about the conditions of our work without realizing our 
responsibility for these conditions. Present-day city mis- 
sions encounter an irresponsiveness among their con- 
stituencies that even the best evangelism cannot altogether 
overcome. In large part this irresponsiveness is due to 
economic and social forces, but in part it is due to still 
more fundamental biological and psychological factors. 
Surely the church must concern itself with these most 
fundamental factors in the determination of human per- 
sonality. 

For the determination of future generations we are still 
savages, relying blindly upon the operation of physical 
forces. Moreover, we no longer allow the free play of 
the natural forces that have wrought biological progress 
in the past effectively, albeit ruthlessly, by the elimination 
of the unfit. Our institutions preserve the unfit, and the 
tendency of our social life is such that the unfit become 
more prolific than the naturally well endowed and threaten 
to swamp our civilization. The modern biologist contends 
that transmission by inheritance is unaffected by the, cul- 
tural development of the parents ; in other words, educa- 
tion does not affect heredity. Civilizations in the past 
have decayed. Our civilization has no guaranty. Our 
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hope is in an intelligent control of the forces of life in 
accordance with the vision of the Kingdom of God. There 
are those who may feel that such a conception represents 
an impious meddling with the affairs of God. This is the 
position of the medieval church. But we would ask 
whether the intelligence of men is not an instrument of 
the will of God, more conformable to his purposes than 
brute passion or organic chemistry. We are called to 
become participators in the process of creation. In fact, 
we are such already; but now we must enter into our 
tremendous business with conscious purpose and a mind 
that will not be content with anything short of the best 
intelligence. 

The army intelligence tests, although subject to some 
criticism, established a rough classification of the intelli- 
gence of the American population. If the 25 per cent, 
who registered Group C intelligence (roughly that of a 
bright boy from thirteen to fourteen years of age) be 
taken as the average group, it is found that 45 per cent, of 
the population is in groups below this average and only 
30 per cent, above. Careful analysis of the intelligence 
of school children from different sections of the popula- 
tion, such as that at present being conducted in Louisville 
Schools by Dr. Nathaniel Hirsh of Harvard, and other 
evidence establish a rough correlation between the groups 
of lower intelligence and the groups of lower social and 
economic status, especially in native American city popu- 
lations. This fact is sentimentally unpleasant to many of 
us, and it has, therefore, been violently disputed. This fact 
does not afford a justification of the inequalities of eco- 
nomic distribution and social opportunity, for these ine- 
qualities do not operate to weed out the less well endowed, 
but as a matter of fact, foster their more rapid increase, 
since poverty tends not toward a low but rather toward a 
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high birth-rate. Furthermore, within any group of the 
population there are all sorts of individual variations, 
especially within the relatively " unsorted " foreign and 
rural communities. 

In general, the most intelligent groups upon whom we 
bestow most in education and opportunity have a rela- 
tively small birth-rate. A study of the families of East- 
ern college graduates of the previous generation, after 
allowance for a large number of unmarried persons, shows 
an average of about 1.7 children per family, or about 60 
per cent, of the number necessary for perpetuation of the 
stock. A study conducted by the Fabian Society in 
England showed that among English labor classes the 
decline in the birth-rate has been much greater among 
the thrifty and industrious than among the irregular and 
unskilled workers. The tendency is more and more to 
recruit the coming generations from the handicapped 
groups. The ideal of the Kingdom of God calls upon us 
to reverse this situation. 

Through our churches we must uphold the privilege 
and the responsibility of parenthood, pointing out to 
young people that families of less than three children 
mean " family suicide." 

An important factor oftentimes overlooked in any dis- 
cussion of the relation of heredity to social progress is 
that cultural factors are to a large degree transmitted by 
family influence, although these cultural factors do not 
in any way affect the germ-plasm or the heredity of the 
children. The more rapid increase of unskilled workers 
and of uneducated groups has an economically bad effect 
in a tendency toward labor surplus and unemployment. 
Moreover, we are starting a larger proportion of each 
generation in life with an inferior cultural background. 
From a Protestant standpoint it may be added that the 
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much greater fecundity of the Roman Catholic sections 
of the population tends toward the relatively rapid in- 
crease of a Catholic background. This is due in large 
measure to the propaganda of the Roman Church against 
family limitation, which must be overcome by intelligent 
public opinion. 

The problem of the mentally deficient, the insane, and 
other obviously handicapped people is more alarming, 
although perhaps less serious than the trend of general 
population described above. The best estimates place the 
number of feeble-minded persons in the United States at 
from one to four per cent, of the general population, or 
from 1,000,000 to 4,000,000. Mental deficiency is a large 
factor in extreme poverty and in criminology, especially 
juvenile delinquency. In the records of the Association 
for the Improvement of the Condition of the Poor in 
New York City, for 1923, over 10 per cent, of the families 
were diagnosed as obviously handicapped by nervous and 
mental diseases, epilepsy, or feeble-mindedness. In the 
Whittier State School of California for juvenile delin- 
quency, it was found that 32 per cent, of the children were 
definitely feeble-minded, and 21 per cent, border-line cases. 
Is it Christian to allow these unfit persons to bring freely 
into the world handicapped children who will prove a 
menace to society and swell the quotient of "les misera- 
bles"? Some States have already taken appropriate 
action. 

We have no fears of race suicide from the standpoint 
of quantity. Between 1800 and 1900 the European stocks 
increased from 170,000,000 to 510,000,000. The rapid 
increase of population at present going on through the 
world raises serious economic problems. From this 
standpoint decrease would be desirable rather than in- 
crease, but it is of vital importance to determine which 
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sources are to be preponderant in the make-up of coming 
generations. Our concern is, therefore, not with the 
number of the future population but with its character. 
That is, our concern is not that the number may be 
greater, but that the character should be more universally 
better. Increases, not only in the numbers of the unfit 
and the handicapped, but also of those who do not have 
the better moral and spiritual, that is to say Christian, 
character, make our problem larger and harder. 

It is the height of folly for the Christian church to go 
blithely along its way concerning itself only with environ- 
mental factors while the terrific forces of inheritance and 
the transmission of associated cultural traits undercut our 
evangelism and condition the deeper currents of our social 
life. The first need of eugenics is for a thorough atten- 
tion to its problems, for statistical and genetic research, 
and for wide-spread education regarding its importance. 
Through such study we will come to discover what prac- 
tical measures may be taken. Some measures "have 
already been suggested in this paper. General education 
in social hygiene, frank discussion of sex problems, and 
the importance of intelligent marital selection may be 
noted. The provision of adequate opportunities for 
young people to become acquainted with one another de- 
serves serious attention by the churches. Laws providing 
for a physical examination and freedom from contagious 
diseases as the condition of marriage and parenthood 
should be endorsed. Provision in the academic world for 
ample fellowships for capable married students and ade- 
quate provision for the support of normally large families 
among professional classes are practical measures. A 
recognition of the greater fecundity of the rural popula- 
tion gives an added incentive to rural community develop- 
ment in order that the best stock may not be drained off 
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from the villages into the relatively sterile life of city 
commerce. Other measures will become apparent as more 
attention is given to the problem and more research devel- 
oped. To the Christian church comes the challenge to lead 
in the spiritual vision of a regenerated population, a new 
creation, the Kingdom of God. 
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THE CITY CHURCH AND INDUSTRY 

The form and content of this report have been deter- 
mined by the discovery, early made in our study, that a 
church located in a distinctly manufacturing district, made 
up only of workers, strictly defined, who were Americans, 
practically did not exist, but that the other classes of 
churches as studied by various subcommittees of the 
City Planning Committee covered the field. 

Further, as this report will show, the modern city is 
accounted for by the machine and is built up around the 
manufacturing plant. Almost every church in every zone 
has a considerable percentage of its members who are 
workers, and all are at least indirectly connected with 
industry. We believe, therefore, that the social, ethical, 
and religious aspects of modern industry are the vital 
concern of every city church. Industry is the great cur- 
rent of life in the city as it concerns us in this study. 

The committee has sought to touch the salient factors 
of the problems of industry, from the point of view of the 
church, in few words when many were required; para- 
graphs have been reduced to phrases and great movements 
noted in a few sentences. 

Further, the committee has sought to use restrained 
language on a topic where feeling, passion, prejudice, and 
fear are intense, and to keep clearly in mind our sole in- 
terest and purpose the bringing of all of life and every 
relationship under the domination of the one Lord of life. 
Human life may be considered from the view-point of in- 
dustry, religion, and the like, but in reality life is a unit. 
To be a Christian, one must be Christian in one's relation- 
ships. 
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Factors in the Problem 

The dominant and characterizing factor in the modern 
age is industrialism. Life in all its phases has been revo- 
lutionized by the introduction of the machine and its de- 
velopment, along with discoveries in the material world 
and inventions. This revolution has been as speedy as 
it has been far-reaching. In the latter part of the eight- 
eenth century, Watt made the application of steam-power 
practicable to the factory; Hargreaves invented the spin- 
ning-jenny, Cartwright, the power loom, and the factory 
age was under way. By the year 1800 it was fully estab- 
lished. 

Agriculture vs. Manufacturing. The United States 
was predominantly agricultural until the beginning of the 
Civil War, although manufacturing had become important 
by 1812. A significant factor in determining the slow 
growth of manufactures and the maintenance of agri- 
culture in the leading position was the abundance of free 
land and the never-ending migrations westward. After 
the Civil War transportation facilities were improved and 
expanded rapidly. Then came the general use of coal as 
the fuel for producing heat and power, and the use of 
steel. Meanwhile American genius was busily inventing. 
The stage was all set, therefore, for a rapid advance in 
manufactures, and from 1865 agriculture steadily declined 
in proportion and manufactures as steadily advanced in 
the life of the nation, as the following figures show : 

Number of Number of Value of Capital 

Year Establishments Workers Products Invested 

1860 ......140,433 1,311,246 $1,885,861,676 $1,009,855,715 

1920 290,105 9,096,372 62,418,078,773 44,569,593,771 

While the number of factories increased seven times 
in this period, the amount of capital increased forty times 
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and the value of manufactured articles thfrty times. This 
reveals a most important tendency, the increasing concen- 
tration of machinery and capital, vital to one's under- 
standing of the problems of industry. 

Up to the Civil War the majority of workers were en- 
gaged in agriculture, but by 1880 only 44 per cent, were 
thus employed, while in 1920 the numbers had changed 
to 26 per cent, in agriculture and 38 per cent, in manu- 
facturing and transportation. 

Until 1920 the majority of the population of our coun- 
try had been rural ; that is, living in the country districts 
and in towns of less than 2,500 inhabitants. Now more 
than half of the people are urban. The people have been 
drawn to the site of the plant, which is in the city. 

This bare recital of radical changes is vital because it 
means that radical and fundamental changes in life and 
its conditions and environment have been going on. Peo- 
ple are living in a new world, but hosts of individuals, 
great numbers of churches, and large sections of the in- 
dustrial world still have the consciousness and hold the 
philosophy of social life that fitted conditions in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. 

Outlook of the Worker. The place and outlook of 
the- worker have changed profoundly. He has largely 
lost his freedom of action so characteristic of our history 
up to the closing years of the nineteenth century. 

It is by no means unfamiliar to hear modern industry charac- 
terized as capitalistic. The significance of this is not to be over- 
looked. Production is indirect. Tools have yielded to machines. 
These in turn have grown more complex and interrelated until 
machinery has a meaning somewhat different from machine. Fur- 
ther, machinery has merged into plants. These vast complexes 
of capital goods dominate modern industry. In them are carried, 
to a point hitherto undreamed of, the divisions of labor and the 
subdivision of processes. There are many meanings to such a 
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situation. One is that labor has been made more dependent upon 
conditions. 

Status Fixed. The status of the worker has become 
therefore more nearly fixed. " The average wage-earner 
has made up his mind that he must remain a wage-earner. 
He has given up the hope of a kingdom to come, where he 
himself will be a capitalist, and he asks that the reward 
for his work be given him as a working man " {John 
Mitchell}. To the end of his life he is dependent upon 
his job. And as an employed man in the new order, he 
works for a corporation, represented by a board of direc- 
tors whom he never sees, directed by a boss who is re- 
sponsible to a superintendent or to a set of absentee men. 
The old close contacts with understanding, sympathy, and 
feeling of mutuality are largely gone. 

The "Worker " as a Class. The inevitable outcome of 
large-scale production and corporate ownership has been 
the development of a class, " the worker," which includes 
the majority of working people, with his own point of 
view, his own aims and ideals, and his own problems. 
Because it is such a recent development, it is well-nigh 
impossible for one other than a worker, one among many 
employees, to understand him and enter with sympathy 
into his point of view and his problems. 

Improved Conditions. It should be noted that the 
worker of today has made important gains as compared 
with him of a century ago. He works fewer hours per 
day, under greatly improved conditions, for a better wage, 
and has comforts and advantages in his home which even 
the wealthy could not have but a short time ago. If the 
rich have grown richer, 'it is equally true that the worker 
has made tremendous gains. 

Awakened Social Consciousness. Full justice should be 
done to the corporation as such in the development of wel- 
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fare agencies for the benefit of its workers. An interest 
has been shown in the housing of the worker, in the health 
of himself and his family, and in the recreational life of 
the entire family. Medical and hospital service, sanitary 
advantages, pensions, and insurance are the common thing. 
As an expression of an awakened social consciousness 
these are admirable ; but when they are merely the sop of 
autocratic paternalism they are abominable. 

Social Unrest. It is evident that deep-seated and 'wide- 
spread social unrest exists, and that it is almost wholly 
connected with industry and the worker. There have 
been over a thousand strikes per year since the signing 
of the armistice. Radical labor movements, with their 
relatively small numbers, have been prominent. The san- 
est and most reliable labor organizations have been fought 
bitterly by capital. Cooperative movements have grown 
rapidly in number and in strength. And all this is good, 
for social unrest means the existence of standards and 
ideals, and always precedes advancement. Dissatisfac- 
tion, and not dull compliance, is the handmaid of prog- 
ress. We are trying to adjust ourselves to a new age. 

The Real Question at Issue 

The questions at issue in this unrest are not only those 
of conditions under which men work, such as safety, 
sanitation, etc., or hours of labor, or even wages, impor- 
tant as all of these are. The basic questions are: (1) 
What part of what a worker produces shall be his? (2) 
What part shall labor have in directing industry? (3) 
Are autocracy or paternalism harmonious with real democ- 
racy? (4) Is any industrial and social order righteous 
when two per cent, of the people possess over 60 per cent, 
of the wealth? (5) How shall the problem of the casual 
worker and unemployment be solved ? 
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Conflict of Labor and Capital. The characteristic of 
this modern industrial life has thus far been, in general, 
conflict between capital and labor. Whether it could have 
been otherwise or not need not concern us. Neither side 
could see all the complications and implications of the 
new order nor predict all its developments and the prob- 
lems that would arise. Capital has largely retained the 
old ideas regarding labor and the world-old aim of profits. 
Efficiency and dividends have been its gods worshiped 
from the motive of self-interest and little consideration 
has been given to the welfare of the individual. The 
worker, on the other hand, has had to gain a living for 
himself and family, to gain safe conditions under which 
to work, humanitarian hours of work per day, and has 
had to fight for these, and to fight under existing condi- 
tions and with the only available weapons at hand. It 
has been a war of conflicting interests. No one could 
keep pace with the rapid evolution undergone. 

Growth of Trade-unionism. A necessary feature of a 
highly developed industrial system is trade-unionism. The 
minute a large number of men are gathered about a 
machine, it becomes apparent that one worker standing 
alone has practically no power. The one is helpless, and 
the only means of exerting power is in group action. 
Trade-unions early existed in this country, but their 
growth has been steady since the Civil War. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor actually came into existence in 
1881, but took its present name in 1886. It reached its 
largest membership in 1920 when 4,079,000 members were 
enrolled. This steady growth has been against the most 
formidable opposition from without and dissensions 
within; against the misunderstanding and hatred of its 
foes, little appreciation of its aims and value by many of 
its members, and selfish lethargy on the. part of hosts of 
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workers without its ranks. It is not too much to say that 
the worker of 1925 owes conditions under which he works, 
hours of employment, and wages to organized labor. 

Power and Abuses. Two other factors in the indus- 
trial situation must be noted. The first is that the labor- 
unions as they have reached a position of power, have 
often abused their power both in relation to the general 
public and other workers. Technicalities and artificial 
division of labor have been pushed to the limit with no 
consideration for others. Labor unions have often been 
guilty of as gross selfishness as any other group. Yet we 
must ever remember the background of their efforts, often 
misdirected, the struggle for a living wage and healthful 
conditions for self and family. 

New Attitude of Employers. A second factor is the 
manifest desire and effort of many employers to do full 
justice to all employees, working out some plan of coop- 
eration by which the interest and responsibility and share 
of the workers in the work and profits are recognized. 

Challenge of the Industrial Problem 

Today the most perplexing and most important prob- 
lems facing America are those involved in the industrial 
side of life. Not only is the material welfare and happi- 
ness of the great mass of people involved, but the attain- 
ment of justice and righteousness is at stake. If our 
industrial life cannnot be Christianized, then the Chris- 
tianizing of social life is hopeless. If the leaven of Chris- 
tianity is not present in an industry, then the individuals 
in that industry cannot live a Christian life. 

Spiritual Solutions. Many solutions of these problems 
are proposed ; many agencies are at work upon them. The 
only real and final solution is a spiritual one; others are 
superficial, although some of them are of great impor- 
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tance. Injustice, oppression, exploitation, selfishness exist 
only in the heart. Their manifestation may be fought, 
but they can only be cured by replacing them in the heart 
by good-will, helpfulness, understanding, and unselfish- 
ness. 

Challenge to the Church. Because of the vital relation 
to the industrial situation and problems to the material 
and spiritual life of the individual and the community, and 
because the principles and spirit of Jesus are for all of 
life, every interest and every relationship, the church must 
face the problems of industry with intelligence, vision, and 
power. It is a real challenge and one which cannot be 
ignored. 

Declarations of Church Bodies 

The recognition of this condition by select groups or 
commissions of great religious bodies in the United States 
is general. There is agreement as to the gravity of 
the present situation, the fact that abuses and injustices 
abound, that a class conflict is being waged, that the prin- 
ciples of the kingdom of God demand acceptance in this 
realm of life, and that the church has a great responsibility 
and opportunity. A few quotations among the many at 
hand will be of value : 

Federal Council. The Federal Council of Churches : 

That powerful interests have not ceased to take toll of our 
labor, to levy tribute on the people, to exercise a taxing power with- 
out authority, and that they are thereby continuing to amass the 
wealth of the nation in dangerous aggregations, there is common 
consent. . . There are many phases of the present industrial con- 
ditions in the United States which cry aloud for immediate remedy 
. . . multitudes are deprived by what are called economic laws of 
that opportunity to which every man has a right. When auto- 
matic movements cause injustice and disaster, the autonomy should 
be destroyed. That to these impersonal causes were added the 
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cruelties of greed, the heartlessness of ambition and the cold 
indifference of corporate selfishness, every friend of his fellow 
men must with grief and shame admit. The unemployed are an 
" army." The " accidents " of factories and railroads crowd our 
institutions and tenements with widows and orphans. The stress 
of reckless competition which loads manhood with oppressive 
burdens, bears upon the frail strength of womanhood, and turns 
sunny childhood into drudgery, dwarfs our stature, saps our 
vitality, crowds our prisons, vitiates our virtue and darkens our 
old age. The " homes " of the wage-earners in our great centers 
are an indictment of our civilization. The meager income which 
is easily reckoned sufficient by the fortunate who are not forced 
to live upon it, is without warrant or reason. 

Baptists. The Northern Baptist Convention, Social Ser- 
vice Commission : 

The hunger for social justice lies at the bottom of the unrest 
of our time. 

Human values are at stake in every industrial situation. Human 
relations underlie all such questions as labor and capital, hours 
and wages, and these relations must ever be considered. Men are 
to do the will of God and serve his kingdom. Industry is here 
that it may serve man; its function is service, and its method is 
association. Industry, like every other interest of life, is a field 
for ethics and religion. It is for us to find the ethical values that 
are at stake in every situation, to interpret and to apply the prin- 
ciples of Christ in all industrial relations, to develop a body of 
ethical standards which shall guide our conduct and measure 
industrial action, and to develop an active and discriminating con- 
science in the people which shall make them quick to feel the in- 
equalities and evils of our present system. It is for the church 
to impress upon its members the necessity of nothing less than a 
fundamental change in the spirit and working of our economic 
life. Our work as Christian people in relation to industry sums 
itself up in the task of creating a state of mind which will put 
men in the way of solving our problems in a spirit of justice, 
brotherhood, and service. 

Episcopalians. The Protestant Episcopal General 
Council : " It is patent that the time has come when the 
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church must face this issue ; if she is to stand as a church 
of humanity, she can no longer afford to ignore the de- 
mand or the challenge of the wage-earners." 

The Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Chicago : " Our 
modern competitive industrial system results in condi- 
tions that are essentially unchristian and unjust to the 
men that produce the wealth." 

United Presbyterians. The General Assembly of the 
United Presbyterian Church : " Complacency can exist 
only in the hearts of those who are ignorant of the in- 
equalities and injustices of our present social order." 

The Concern of the City Church. Industrial life and 
problems in the very nature of the case center in the city. 
They are primarily, therefore, the concern of the city 
church and must have a rightful place in the thought and 
program of Christian work in the city, if the church is in 
vital touch with the life of man and the mind of Christ. 
The church must know the worker, command his con- 
fidence, and enlist his support. 

Reflecting the Spirit of Jesus. That this has not 
been so in general is well known. The worker has dis- 
trusted the church, has looked upon it as a bulwark of 
capitalism, and has not been sensible of any sympathetic 
understanding or interest in his problems and aims. The 
church has been hooted and the name of Jesus Christ 
cheered in a single assemblage. The church of Christ 
must correctly and truly reflect his thought and spirit 
regarding the toilers and the masses. It cannot do more 
than this ; it must not do less. 

Teaching the Principles of the Kingdom. It must also 
be honestly confessed that the church has not taught the 
law of the kingdom to the employer in his relation to 
the worker as it should have done. Many capitalists have 
acted according to the light they had, and followed their 
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conscience when following grossly unjust practises. That 
brotherhood has not been practised by the employer, that 
unholy acquisition at the expense of others' welfare has 
existed, is in part due to the failure of the church to 
make clear the principles of the kingdom in respect to all 
business relationships. The prophets who have lifted 
their voices in protest and to point out the way of right 
have all too often been stoned by the leaders of the 
synagogue. 

A Practical Program for the Churches 

Certain suggestions for study and use so far as prac- 
ticable are in order. 

Through Their Ministers 

1. Ministers Trained in Industrial Problems. Minis- 
ters should receive adequate training in social and indus- 
trial questions in the seminary. This should include: A 
thorough-going study of the social teaching of the Bible ; 
the history of industry ; the rise and development of labor- 
unions ; ,a study of present-day conditions in the indus- 
trial world ; social movements and groups of the present ; 
the relation of social well-being to morals and religion, 
and present efforts at the solution of industrial problems. 

2. Getting at the Facts. Among the qualifications of 
city ministers there should be not only their training as 
already outlined, but a vital interest in industrial questions 
and wide reading on the subject. It is necessary that a 
labor-union periodical should be read regularly, and also 
such periodicals as the Survey. The daily newspaper does 
not give all the facts as to industrial conditions. If one 
depends upon it alone he has very little understanding of 
the real situation. For example, one who reads the daily 
newspaper reports of the great steel strike of 1919 could 
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only conclude that they had entered into a great "con- 
spiracy of misinformation." They were believed to be 
partisan and propagandists of the mill-owners on the 
basis of what they reported. 

3. Affiliations with Labor-unions. Ministers of con- 
gregations largely made up of workers should join a labor- 
union if possible. Their contacts with the worker and his 
life should be many and vital. They should realize with 
the worker that the most cruel thing in the world is lack of 
employment; what a strike means to the worker and his 
family ; what the hatefully opprobrious word " scab " 
means to the worker. 

4. A Ministry of Reconciliation. But extreme and un- 
balanced views, mere partisanship, have no place in the 
pulpit, nor in the leadership of a church. A minister must 
stand for the truth, for the whole law of the kingdom, 
for the acceptance of those laws by all, both the employer 
and the worker. Justice toward all and from all points of 
views must be his passion. He must be a partisan of 
righteousness only. His ministry should be one of recon- 
ciliation where misunderstanding, prejudice, fear, and mis- 
trust exist. The world of the worker is little known not 
only by the rich, but by hosts of others. Understanding 
and sympathy will remove mountains apparently unscal- 
able which conflict will never be able to do. He must 
preach the law of the kingdom, brotherhood and service, 
to both employer and employee. 

5. First-hand Contacts. It is obvious that a minister 
with little knowledge of industry and its problems and 
with no real interest in them, with no social understanding 
and passions, is at once disqualified from a vital relation- 
ship to the dominant factor in the life of the modern city 
and the real life of the majority of the individuals making 
up our large centers of population. 
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Through the Bible School 

1. Principles of Kingdom Taught. The social teaching 
of the Bible and the application thereof should have its 
rightful place in all lesson helps in the Bible school. The 
principles and spirit of the kingdom of God must be 
taught in the church school as they are related to the 
working world. 

2. Teachers Socially Awake. Teachers in the Bible 
school should be qualified by an intelligent comprehension 
of the Scriptural teaching as to social relationships and 
their practical application. 

TJwough the Church 

1. Teaching the Gospel of the Kingdom. The church 
as a whole should know the whole gospel of the kingdom 
and demand and work for its enthronement in all human 
relationships. It should recognize that living a Christian 
life can mean no other than living out in all relationships 
in the industrial and social order the principles of the 
kingdom. 

2. Study Classes in the Church. Study classes in the 
social teaching of both the Old and New Testaments and 
in industrial problems should be held in all departments 
of the city church. 

3. Christian Acquisition. The church has been study- 
ing the expenditure of money by its strong emphasis on 
stewardship. Let it now study as earnestly and persis- 
tently righteousness in the acquisition of money. 

4. Social Service Committee. Every city church should 
elect a strong social service committee to cooperate with 
the local Council of Churches in the enforcement of law 
and in securing the passage in the State Legislature and 
in Congress of right social legislation. 

5. Emphasis on Principles, not Programs. The church 
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should not formulate detailed plans of industrial pro- 
cedure, relationships, or reconstruction. These must be 
left to those who have the knowledge, experience, and 
ability; to those responsible for them. But the church 
must insist that the principles of the kingdom of God shall 
form the basis of all such plans and methods. These 
principles have been well expressed by Sherwood Eddy : 

(1) PERSONALITY, involving the infinite and equal worth of 
every human being; man is always an end, never a means to an 
end, and is of more value than all material possessions. (2) 
BROTHERHOOD, involving the close kindred of the human race; 
all persons are members of one family, with God as common 
Father; all are bound together in social solidarity; no man can 
live to himself; all men are mutually dependent, and each should 
love his neighbor as himself. (3) SERVICE, as the chief motive 
of all endeavor ; service for the common welfare receiving suprem- 
acy over the seeking of private gain. (4) LIBERTY, involving the 
right of each individual to self-realization, self-expression, and 
self-determination; obligating Christians to aid in providing these 
things for all men. (5) JUSTICE, involving the condemnation of 
all forms of exploitation and oppression of the weak by the power- 
ful, condemning the neglect of the needy by the more fortunate. 
(6) ACCOUNTABILITY, involving responsible stewardship of all 
talents, wealth, and privileges; the degree of responsibility and 
obligation to be determined by ability and opportunity; God is 
the owner of all, man is a steward and is responsible to God and 
man, as his brother's keeper. (7) LOVE, the culmination and sum- 
mary of the principles of Jesus; the two great commandments 
being love toward God and love toward man; love expressed in 
the Golden Rule constituting the corner-stone of the kingdom of 
God, the name Jesus used for the new social order. 

A Church in an Industrial Community 

The recommendation has been made by several com- 
missions of religious bodies in the past few years that 
churches be established as missionary projects in indus- 
trial districts with a program of activities peculiar to the 
field. This committee has hesitated to press this as a de- 
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nominational policy in view of the considerations stated 
in the introduction. We fear that the result would be 
to strengthen class consciousness instead of a recognition 
of solidarity. But perchance it may be advisable under 
certain circumstances. In such case we believe some 
principles should be observed. 

1. Equipped for Social Work. Provision should be 
made in the building for rooms for social purposes, with 
special provision for rooms for clubs. A fine and joyous 
social atmosphere must be provided in a drab and dreary 
and humdrum community. 

2. All Workers Trained. All that has been said re- 
garding ministers, Bible-school teachers, and staff workers 
for other city churches should doubly apply here. 

3. Program of Practical Helpfulness. The program 
should be comprehensive, a ministry of love and helpful- 
ness to the needs of the community as observed. We 
would suggest that special attention might, well be given 
in this program to the presentation of world-wide mis- 
sions to furnish a large and embracing point of view 
for a community where the whole environment tends to 
produce narrowness of view. Further, that personal in- 
spiration toward securing all the training and education 
possible should characterize the staff of workers in their 
contacts with young people and in enlisting the sympathy 
of parents for all possible advantages for their children. 
A sense of the value of personality should be felt. 

Forum addresses and study classes presenting the larger 
social relationships, interpreting the spirit of democracy 
and of the United States, and stressing international peace, 
good-will, and cooperation would generally stimulate 
thinking, develop a sense of justice, and quicken a recog- 
nition of the individual's responsibility as a member of 
society. 
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Here as everywhere the effort to win acceptance of 
Jesus as the Lord of one's life should be constant. 

In conclusion, it is our conviction that every church in 
an industrial city is in an industrial community and vitally 
related to the problems of industry and to the life and 
spiritual welfare of the great army of workers who make 
modern machine industry possible. The church must 
bring Christ into a dominating position in industrial re- 
lationships and give him to every worker. This can be 
done if the church knows him and has the courage and 
consecration to follow him in his thinking, sympathies, 
compassion, and devotion to justice and brotherhood. 

B. I. DAVIS, MRS. H. H. SKERRETT, 

E. C. HERRICK, A. H. STANTON, 

W. C. CHAPPELL, Chairman. 
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IV 
PROTESTANT CITY PLANNING 

A Common Task. Protestant Christianity is one of the 
strongest factors in American life. There has been a 
danger that this tremendous potential influence would be 
but partially felt in the redemption of cities, by reason 
of the lack of hearty cooperation on the part of the several 
denominations, each one proceeding as if it were the only 
agency for righteousness. Happily that, danger is passing. 
The rapid growth of our great urban centers, during the 
past decade, has created problems and responsibilities 
of which our forebears thought little. The day is past 
when any communion can make its own program irrespec- 
tive of all others and successfully render the service our 
Lord and Master expects of us. As city planning com- 
missions give much time and thought to the future growth 
and development of our cities, so must our church leaders 
learn to face the whole situation of our metropolitan 
centers and not only wisely plan their present year's work, 
but look into the future, study tendencies, interpret the 
probable needs that will' arise, and see how best to utilize 
the man power and financial resources available. 

A Survey. There are many lines of approach. All of 
the major Protestant denominations have their constitu- 
encies, and each has its peculiar responsibility for the re- 
ligious life of our great cities. The important thing is 
that they view the task as a whole, that careful studies 
be undertaken, and that definite assignments be made to 
all communions. Where there is a Council of Churches 
or Federation, some special committee should be given the 
task of making these studies and bringing assignments of 
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definite tasks to individual groups. In one city recently 
the official representatives of fifteen denominations met 
for an all-day study. They compared the estimates of 
the Telephone Company, studied the figures of the Water 
Board Commissioners, the Gas Company, and other public 
service corporations, and had the suggestions of reputable 
real estate men before them. Certain tendencies in the 
movements of population and of proposed changes both 
in the older part of the city and in the newer suburbs 
were carefully considered. Then representatives of the 
various denominations were given the task of personally 
visiting and inspecting each section of the growing city 
and bringing back a report and recommendations to the 
central body. All of these were then filed, and each de- 
nomination, partly by volunteer selection and partly by 
assignment, were given certain specific tasks. Such an 
approach eliminates unseemly rivalry, assures that every 
need will be considered and every community given atten- 
tion. 

Let us approach our study of the planning of Protes- 
tant Christian activities along these four lines : 

I. Protestantism and Civic Bodies; 
II. Protestantism and Social Service ; 

III. Protestantism and Evangelical Church Activities; 

IV. Program of a City Council of Churches. 

I. Protestantism and Civic Bodies 

Church and the City. Certain responsibilities for the 
moral and intellectual welfare of the public inhere in 
state and city governments. The extent and appreciation 
of such duties have greatly varied through the centuries, 
probably having reached the highest plane in our own day. 
Such institutions as receiving hospitals, public clinics, 
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public schools, playgrounds, parks, and many other func- 
tions, belong to the city and state. There was a time 
when practically all of these activities had to be cared for, 
if at all, by volunteer effort and sustained by the contribu- 
tions of the more earnest Christian people of each com- 
munity. Many were first established by the churches. To- 
day we recognize that these and many others should be 
cared for by the government and supported by public 
taxes. There is, however, danger that these efforts will 
degenerate or, at least, sink to the level of routine duties 
without any spiritual value or vision. It is here that our 
Christianity must make itself felt and continue to breathe 
the spirit of divine love in every such effort. Protestant- 
ism cannot afford to neglect these duties. 

Community Responsibility. Every city has its own char- 
acteristics. In every city there are segments and separa- 
tions which make for many individual communities and 
neighborhoods. It will be helpful to study these neigh- 
borhoods and their segregation causes. Many of them are 
the result of natural barriers which separate populations. 
Others were formerly suburban villages and were later in- 
corporated into the greater city, while still others have 
been created by racial or nationalistic groupings. Some 
of these have parks, neighborhood houses, athletic fields, 
local newspapers, churches, groups of stores and play- 
houses one or more of these. The church should take 
advantage of these natural and strategic divisions of the 
city. Neighborhood spirit can be used to great advantage 
for the moral and social uplift of these communities. 
Frequently the public-school building will lend itself as 
the center of such activities. Protestantism has a definite 
obligation to elevate and purify as well as constructively 
strengthen such centers, always remembering that they are 
a part of the great city. 
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II. Protestantism and Social Service 

From its dawn to the present date Christianity has al- 
ways taken a great interest in every form of social wel- 
fare. Faith has always needed the outlet of good works. 
Therefore, through the past generations it was the Chris- 
tian influence which originated and developed most of 
the helpful service now rendered in the civic social life. 
The State and its functions have to a large degree been 
Christianized. It was therefore natural and right that 
the State should take over much of what is known as 
social service. Nevertheless, Christianity is still greatly 
interested and must give the spiritual ideal and emphasis 
to every such effort. Gratefully we recognize the splendid 
services rendered by social workers. They have crystal- 
lized the common experiences to such a degree that we 
may now speak of the science and technique of social ser- 
vice. The churches are not antagonistic to any of this 
service, much less would they seek to ignore it. On the 
contrary, the Christian churches recognize the great ser- 
vices rendered and should utilize and profit by the scien- 
tific approach. 

So long as Protestantism is serving the community in the field 
of evangelism, a field in which it has exclusive Protestant respon- 
sibilities, no other organization will attempt to criticize or direct. 
The moment, however, that the church goes out of the exclusive 
field of evangelism, as it does, say, when it founds a children's 
home, it ceases to stand outside of the sphere of active criticism. 

It must then standardize its work in agreement with those 
standards which have been accepted and go forward to a 
larger and higher quality of work. 

The church dares, not withdraw itself from the philan- 
thropic activities of the community. To do so would 
be disloyal to the Master, to neglect the needy, and to 
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atrophy the spiritual life of its members. Here too, there 
is a great danger of systematizing and institutionalizing 
the work to such a degree that it is done in the per- 
functory manner of routine work. Protestantism must 
plan to keep the warmth of spiritual life and the sincerity 
of- divine love in every such effort. In every case the 
entire field of philanthropy and social service should be 
carefully studied and conclusions reached in agreement 
with the facts found. In some cases it may be necessary 
to supplement the work that is being done. At yet other 
times it may be necessary to supplement such philan- 
thropies as have been overlooked or to give such social 
relief as has been neglected. 

It is interesting in this connection to note what the com- 
paratively recent St. Louis Survey reports: 

TABLE XXIII. ST. Louis PHILANTHROPIES CLASSIFIED BY 
SOURCES OF SUPPORT AND CONTROL 

Property Per Annual Cost Per 

Value Cent. of Operation Cent. 

City Enterprises . . $3,841,167.00 .22 $1,742,697.00 .29 

Protestant 7,214,897.00 .42 2,221,616.00 .37 

Catholic 3,764.000.00 .22 756,489.64* .13 

Jewish 831,500.00 .04 264,091.00 .04 

Non-sectarian .... 1,724,375.00 .10 928,355.00 .17 



Total $17,375,939.00 100 $5,913,248.64 100 

From this it will be seen that " compared with the 
Catholic philanthropic expenditures, those of the Protes- 
tant denominations appear very much larger both abso- 
lutely and relatively to the size of their respective con- 
stituencies." 

We inject this here because it will be quite as much a 
surprise to others as it was to us. We are inclined to 

1 Cost of charity work only, not cost of operation. 
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jump at conclusions without first correlating all the facts 
having a bearing upon the proposition in hand. The Prot- 
estant situation in our large cities is not so hopeless as 
many of us are led to believe. 

III. Protestantism and Evangelical Church Activities 

We now come to that department of our study which 
is more strictly considered the work of the Christian 
church. 

1. Church Distribution. The older sections of most 
cities are pretty well supplied with Protestant churches. 1 
Before the city of Allegheny became a part of Pittsburgh 
and before the people had begun to move over the brow 
of the hill into the level country far away, practically all 
of the churches were built in the more level part of the 
old city, and the people from the hillsides came down to 
the churches. When later, with increased transportation 
facilities, the area of the city was very much enlarged and 
a great part of the old city was taken for business, com- 
mercial, and manufacturing interests, it was an absolute 
necessity to close many churches. One communion had 
eight large church buildings, which very wisely were re- 
duced to four, the proceeds of the sale of the other four 
being used partly to amplify the facilities of the remaining 
churches in order to render a larger service now needed 
by the community and partly to erect new buildings in the 
new sections. 

In Detroit, in a section which is now mostly occupied 
by apartment houses, one communion has five churches in 
a radius of one mile from a given point, whereas that 
same communion, from a point two miles west in a district 

1 There are important exceptions, however, notably populous sections of 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and San Francisco, from which 
Protestant churches have almost completely withdrawn, but in most of the 
cities the older sections are not underchurched. 
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just as thickly populated, has no church in a radius of 
one mile. 

In most of our large cities there is a constant shifting 
of population. That which only fifteen years ago was a 
residence section of the highest type, has deteriorated into 
a boarding-house neighborhood for the new immigrants 
from Northern Europe. These in turn were driven out 
by a large influx of Italians, and within more recent years 
these have been superseded by the incoming Negroes 
from the South. This shifting of populations creates a 
tremendous problem as to how to provide adequate church 
facilities for the changing groups of people. It is per- 
fectly evident that it is necessary to be constantly awake 
and responsive to these changing conditions. They must 
be studied and then, in a wise, statesmanlike manner, cer- 
tain mergers and relocations must be undertaken. 

In one locality of the older Detroit there were, in 1918, 
three beautiful brick churches, a Methodist, a Baptist, and 
a Presbyterian. Today the Methodist building is occupied 
by an Italian .congregation, the Baptist property by a 
Negro congregation, and the Presbyterian church minis- 
ters to all the English-speaking white people left in the 
community. This is both wise and Christian. The im- 
portant thing is that Protestantism must not allow itself 
to be driven out of the field simply because the member- 
ship of a certain church deserts that field. Readjustments 
and changes must be expected, but the gospel influences 
must be kept at the work of salvation in every such com- 
munity. 

2. Christian Centers. The foregoing teaches us that 
the small-town family type of church will not suffice. We 
need the same old gospel. We must preach for the con- 
version of the individual, but in many of these com- 
munities our approach must be as different as the people 
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with whom we are working. Protestanism should there- 
fore study the city as to its needs. 

Christian Centers from which a general Christian in- 
fluence will radiate have proved of great value. These 
Centers are not churches, though in some instances re- 
ligious services are conducted, and in a few instances in 
connection with a church organization. They do very 
largely the same type of work as the social settlements, 
where such splendid service has been rendered in many of 
our cities, but on a distinctly Christian basis with definite 
appeal to Christian motive. 

These Centers should be established particularly in sec- 
tions where poorer people live or the foreign-born who are 
unfamiliar with our American ways, or where a congested 
Negro population is found. These Centers should not be 
allowed to crowd each other. In a statesmanlike manner 
they should be placed throughout the city so as to do the 
largest amount of good, all denominations cooperating 
wherever practicable. 

3. Church Extension. The most strategic and respon- 
sive work in our rapidly growing cities is the church ex- 
tension work in the newer and suburban districts. In cities 
like Cleveland, Los Angeles, Detroit, and the boroughs 
of Brooklyn and Queens of New York City, and many 
others, miles of new territory are being subdivided, and 
the cities are greatly expanding. This has become espe- 
cially true since the coming of the automobile. There are 
thousands of children in these districts that are not being 
brought to the Sunday schools down-town. If Protes- 
tantism does not plan to bring the gospel to these people 
they will be entirely neglected or ministered to by all 
sorts of irregular cults. These suburban districts are the 
most promising and hopeful. One can start a mission 
almost anywhere and have a prosperous church in a few 
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years. The denomination that neglects these fields and 
confines its activities to the older sections of the city may 
be rendering a good service, but for lack of vision will in 
another decade be very largely left behind and incapable 
of continuing to carry its proper share of the religious 
community responsibility. 

The suburban districts of every growing metropolitan 
area should be studied by Protestantism as a whole. At 
least once every year, the necessary surveys should be 
made and a division of territory agreed upon so that no 
one point shall be overchurched while five or six other 
districts remain without churches. If an intelligent survey 
is made it will be found that there are sufficient forces 
available in the various Protestant communions to take 
hold of each situation that really needs attention. If the 
situation is not carefully studied as a whole but is left 
to chance or to the caprices of denominational bigotry and 
selfishness, great mistakes are sure to be made. Here is 
one of the outstanding tasks of Protestantism, to Chris- 
tianize the coming generation in our great cities. 

4. Councils of Churches. In making this study ques- 
tionnaires were sent to fifty cities where there are organ- 
ized Councils of Churches or Federations. A careful anal- 
ysis of the answers gives us. the following : 

( 1 ) Old and New Federations Contrasted. There should 
be a Council of Churches in each major city, including not 
only the city proper but the entire metropolitan area. At 
the dawn of the present century there were a number of 
church federations in various cities. The New York 
Federation of Churches was a pioneer. Generally speak- 
ing, it represented an attempt at a cooperative effort on the 
part of certain outstanding pastors >and their churches. 
They did not represent the whole of Protestantism and 
were not representative of the strong denominational or- 
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ganization upon which rests the possibility of planning 
the aggressive missionary work in our great cities. It was 
felt therefore that it was necessary to create a new type 
of -organization. The first of these was organized in 
Pittsburgh in 1914, the second in Detroit in 1919 under 
the name " Council of Churches." The distinction is that 
the Council of Churches is representative of and is backed 
by the strong denominational organizations in our cities 
while the older type of Federation of Churches is entirely 
separate from these organizations and sometimes in con- 
flict with them. When the Commission on Council of 
Churches of the Council of Churches of Christ in America 
held its conference in Cleveland in June, 1920, the vari- 
ous types of organization were carefully discussed and 
finally the plan of the local Council of Churches was 
accepted as a standard for the major cities. The New 
York City Federation has been reorganized on this basis 
but under the old name. 

Essentially, the difference in types of organization is 
that the newer Councils of Churches are composed of de- 
nominational representatives rather than representatives 
of local congregations. In most of our major cities, at 
least, the stronger denominations have city organizations, 
city mission and church extension societies under various 
names, which direct and plan forward work in the metro- 
politan area: These are usually well organized and have 
a strong grip on their local constituency and an intimate 
knowledge of plans for the future. It has been deemed 
unwise to create federations of churches unrelated to these 
denominational agencies and purporting to represent the 
whole of Protestantism. Such an arrangement must in- 
evitably lead to a clashing of authority and a conflicting 
of plans. A wiser plan is to federate responsible de- 
nominational agencies. This assures unity and thus lends 
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dignity and strength to the local Council of Churches. 
In cities of 350,000 or less where the denominational 
agencies are not so thoroughly organized and the number 
of churches is not so large as to be impracticable, it may 
be better to federate as many of the local churches as can 
be induced to join in the enterprise. 

(2) Denominationally Related. The work of the Council 
of Churches should be considered as a part of the home- 
and city-mission enterprise. As such, each communion 
should provide its share of the necessary expenses suc- 
cessfully to conduct this general work. The simplest plan 
has been found to be a per-capita allotment made to each 
denomination, it in turn providing the funds either by 
making this a part of its home missionary budget or by 
such other direct appeal as may be thought wise. By this 
plan the necessary funds for conducting the general work 
are provided without any financial drives, personal appeals, 
or money-getting machinery. This at once puts the Coun- 
cil of Churches in a better light before the city. It is then 
free to devote all of its time to the development of the 
work properly belonging to it without being hampered by 
financial worries. If any special need arises the Council 
can then make an appeal for such need. The public-spirited 
friends of Christianity and moral welfare then give with 
joy to the thing in which they are particularly interested. 
This plan has been tried out in Pittsburgh, Detroit, and 
other cities, and found to work more satisfactorily than 
any other. 

(3) Typical Experience. There are many lines of work 
that should and can be undertaken by a Council of 
Churches. Some things definitely belong to the local 
church, others must be undertaken by the several de- 
nominations that have the necessary machinery for such 
work. There are other needs that can only be met by a 
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united movement backed by all the Christian forces of the 
city. 

Lincoln, Nebraska. The .Secretary of the Council of 
Churches of Lincoln, Nebraska, writes : 

Whenever you want to reach all the children of the people, 
it is useless to attack your problem with a Methodist program or 
a Baptist program, or a Presbyterian program, or what not, 
because fifty per cent, of your children won't ever be reached 
because they don't " belong " to the churches. If Christian ideals 
are to be injected into any phase of civic life, it takes the united 
efforts of all the forces, each one working in its own little circle, 
but all speaking as one voice and recognized as a unit. Coopera- 
tion should replace competition in all lines of church activity so 
that their example as well as their precepts hasten the coming 
of the Kingdom of Good Will. 

Kansas City, Missouri. From Kansas City, Missouri, 
comes this reply : 

Our experience tends to show that the Council can do a number 
of things which a single communion cannot accomplish. For ex- 
ample, the Council can get access to public institutions such as 
jails, courts, hospitals, etc., for a much larger service than can 
any individual communion or church. The Council can conduct 
street meetings more satisfactorily because the police will then 
cooperate more fully. The Council can conduct noon-day theater 
campaigns more effectively than one communion. Speaking 
broadly, the Council can deal more effectively with the larger com- 
munity organizations and government authorities than can indi- 
vidual communions. 

Chicago. The Secretary of the Chicago Church Federa- 
tion suggests that 

a Church Federation should at all times represent the churches in 
a cooperative relationship. It should be definitely and directly 
representative of the churches or denominations as the case may 
be. It should, at all times, confine its activities as the churches 
jointly may be able to agree upon. It should not presume to take 
over missionary work, such evangelistic or religious education 
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work as is or should be done by the local churches, but if properly 
constituted can supplement and inspire increased efficiency and 
activity in all of these major church activities. When it comes 
to questions of comity, religious work in courts and public insti- 
tutions, city-wide organization of schools of week-day religious 
education, cooperation in matters of prohibition, social, and civic 
reform, or any other matters in which Protestant churches should 
act in a united way, the Federation should function. 

IV. Program of a City Council of Churches 

Here are some of the other things that the Council of 
Churches should foster and strengthen in the name of 
Protestantism as a whole : 

1. Evangelism. It will not attempt to do the evangel- 
istic work for the local congregation or interfere with the 
plans of the various communions. If the matter is taken 
up early enough, a great program can be worked out 
whereby the efforts of every local church will be strength- 
ened, great forward-looking campaigns inaugurated, and 
at certain seasons of the year, a united effort undertaken 
in which the work in the local congregations is supple- 
mented and emphasized by noon-day theater meetings or 
other special evangelistic programs. We dare never 
forget that the first step in the spiritual life of the indi- 
vidual is a personal, vital union with our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, and the first duty of the Christian 
church is to bring the individual into such a relation. 
If this work is properly done we have a basis and back- 
ground for all other work rightfully to be undertaken. 

2. Comity. The spirit of comity must be fostered. 
We have passed the day when it was thought necessary 
that one Christian denomination must declare war upon 
another Christian body. Nevertheless, this matter of 
comity is still the most delicate part of the subject to be 
considered. 
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The Secretary of a city in Kansas writes, " Kansas is 
still in a pre-Christian state as regards Christian comity." 

The Secretary of the Chicago Federation gives this 
very splendid statement : 

An active Comity Commission may easily become one of the 
most important departments of the Federation work. It operates 
through committees. Its findings are, in the nature of the case, 
only advisory, but even this kind of authority, moral authority, or 
" gentleman's agreement " authority so to speak, is usually all the 
authority that is needed. In our Federation, the Comity Commis- 
sion has been very successful. Nearly every major problem is 
finally adjusted satisfactorily. The Comity Commission is look- 
ing forward to the time when a full-time Secretary can be em- 
ployed to make surveys and to keep the Commission informed as 
to shifting populations, the growth of the city into new areas, etc. 

This matter of surveys and full information of chang- 
ing conditions is of the greatest importance. Until the 
leaders of the Protestant forces know intelligently what is 
happening in their territory they are helpless to bring the 
right influences to bear and to accomplish the desired 
results. In Detroit the Committee on Missions and 
Church Locations endeavors to meet once a year to spend 
an entire day to study these conditions. Then it sends out 
committees to make studies of various sections and their 
needs and the results of these studies are presented to the 
Council of Churches for further action. If the evangelical 
Christian forces had been proceeding along these lines 
during the past twenty-five years many of the sad mis- 
takes that have been made could have been avoided. 

3. Religious Education. Religious Education should 
receive large attention. Each local church and each de- 
nomination have their own responsibilities which should 
not be interfered with, but beyond these there is, in every 
great city, a large field in which the Council of Churches 
should do a helpful and constructive work in the matter 
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of religious education. There are many new fields to 
be occupied. These should be allocated to some respon- 
sible church. Teachers and young people must be wisely 
trained. Great help and inspiration can be given by a 
wise counselor and director. Practically all replies agree 
that it is desirable not to have two separate organizations 
functioning to represent Protestanism but that the work 
of religious education (formerly the Sunday School Asso- 
ciation) should be conducted as a department of the Coun- 
cil of Churches, even as the work of religious education 
in the various communions is conducted as a department 
of the general work. Religious education gives a splendid 
opportunity for united church effort. 

Church Vacation Schools. The Department of Re- 
ligious Education should include the full program of 
church schools Sunday, week-day, and vacation. The 
Church Vacation Bible Schools under the leadership of 
the Council of Churches are well worth while. One city 
reports: 

The Church Vacation School in our city furnishes the best 
example of interdenominational cooperation in religious education. 
The plan provides for complete church and denominational auton- 
omy leading the schools but supervised largely by the denomina- 
tions, including the more direct promotion of organized work. The 
Church Vacation School Commission, through the facilities of the 
Federation, promotes the work in a general way, issuing bulle- 
tins in season, planning a single city-wide workers' training con- 
ference, making general recommendations as to curriculum, giving 
rather special attention where two or more churches conduct a 
school jointly, each school representing its denomination and send- 
ing a duplicate report to the Federation office. The commission is 
composed of the denominational leaders of the movement so there 
is full understanding as to the plans from the season's beginning 
until its close. The commission conducts a supply- and bookstore 
in connection with the training conference in which the books and 
supplies most in demand are kept available. An exhibit of prac- 
tical books from all presses is a feature of every conference. 
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Week-day School of Religion. In the matter of Week- 
day Religious Education we have a task that calls for the 
most whole-hearted support of all the evangelical churches. 
The ignorance of the present generation of the Bible and 
its teachings is appalling. The instruction received in our 
Sunday schools is altogether insufficient. New methods 
must be found whereby the coming generation shall be 
more fully instructed in the truths of our Christian re- 
ligion. It is believed that the system of Week-day Re- 
ligious Education is a step in this direction. It is evident 
that no single congregation can influence the entire city in 
this matter, but if Protestantism as a whole comes with a 
reasonable request it is certain to receive serious consid- 
eration. In many cities this work has already made great 
progress. 

From Dayton, Ohio, comes this report : 

Last year we had ten centers cooperating with fifteen public 
schools, with seven paid full-time teachers, and thirty-seven hun- 
dred children enrolled, in cooperation with the public schools. 
These schools were absolutely non-sectarian and were conducted 
and financed by the Council of Religious Education. 

From New York: 

The Protestant Teachers' Association was a pioneer in 
this field. Denominational agencies, notably of Baptists 
through their two City Societies (New York and Brook- 
lyn), have conducted their own groups of schools. More 
recently the Federation of Churches through its Religious 
Education Department has employed a secretary who gives 
his full time to establishing and supervising Week-day 
Religious Schools. A group of laymen has made avail- 
able to the Federation a considerable annual budget as- 
sured for a period of years. 

In Pittsburgh, local Councils of Churches have been 
organized in many of the neighborhoods. These make it 
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their special business to foster week-day religious educa- 
tion. 

4. Relationship to Philanthropic Agencies. All replies 
agree that it would be unwise for a Council of Churches 
to attempt to establish city hospitals, children's homes, or 
rescue homes. All of these are an expression of Chris- 
tian life and faith and need the moral backing and sup- 
port of the churches. The church can furnish spiritual 
emphasis and vision, help to federate the various agencies, 
and exert a constructive influence generally. 

5. Service in Court. Protestantism should render its 
ministering service in the courts and at the correctional 
institutions. The responses generally indicate that it is 
desirable to have a Christian worker at the juvenile court 
to take care of the offenders from Protestant homes, 
rendering such assistance as is possible. While the State 
and municipalities look after the legal side of these mat- 
ters and generally supervise all of the work, it is desir- 
able to have a probation officer appointed by the evan- 
gelical forces of the city who will not only demonstrate 
the deep interest taken by the Christian people but will 
be the means of rendering such service as in many cases 
will be very desirable. 

6. Service in Hospitals. The appointment of chaplains 
to the hospitals, to homes for the aged, and to prisons, 
also belongs to a well-rounded program. Our friends of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church have done more of this 
than perhaps any other communion. Lutherans through 
their Inner Mission Society have done good work in this 
field. All of this work should be united, and we should 
present to the unfortunate, to the sick, and to those in 
legal difficulties the aid, good-will, and deep concern of 
the evangelical church forces of the city. Most of the 
Councils of Churches confess that they have not been able 
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to do all that they feel is needed, but all express the hope 
that Protestantism may face this task and assume the 
needed responsibility. 

7. Recreation. The play life of the city is generally 
looked after by the Municipal Bureau of Recreation or 
some other recreational bureau of the city. It is not the 
duty of the Christian churches to supply parks and play- 
grounds and other recreational facilities. Nevertheless, 
the social and recreational life of our young people con- 
stitutes one of the greatest problems that the Christian 
church faces. It is therefore the duty of the Christian 
churches to make it possible that in our crowded city con- 
ditions our young people shall have an opportunity for 
play and amusement. It may be unwise to attempt to 
place a gymnasium in every new church building, but pro- 
vision should be made for the recreational life of the 
church. Gymnasiums are most needed in the crowded sec- 
tions of the city ; old church buildings may be remodeled 
at no great expense. The Council of Churches may sup- 
plement the work of the church by creating a department 
on athletics to cooperate with the churches in their recrea- 
tional programs by arranging competitive games. This 
department should also cooperate with the .municipal 
bureaus in seeing that sufficient playgrounds and parks 
are created, that these shall be wisely supervised, always 
bearing in mind the moral and spiritual needs of the chil- 
dren. All gymnasiums should be conducted under proper 
restrictions for the young people of the churches, whether 
these gymnasiums are in public-school buildings or else- 
where. Perhaps it may be necessary in a few cases to 
secure the erection of new gymnasiums. 

8. Interracial Relations. There is large opportunity to 
promote interracial understanding and cooperation through 
a representative Interracial Committee. The New York 
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Federation of Churches of New York is cooperating with 
a Negro Federation, a district organization of the City 
Church Federation, in its Religious Education Depart- 
ment and is now attempting to be of service in the per- 
plexing problem of housing. Such a committee has a large 
field for Social Service. Either under this committee or 
otherwise the churches should be trained in Christian 
neighborliness to the new immigrants a teaching min- 
istry both in language and ideals. 

In brief, the Protestant churches of our larger cities 
must advance beyond the village church idea of Chris- 
tian service to the community and the world. The needs 
of the cities are different and vastly more complicated 
than the needs of smaller communities. The Christian 
churches of America should seriously accept the motif 
of the Master, " I came not to be ministered unto but to 
minister." They must meet the needs of those who need 
her ministry. Christianity, if it means anything, means 
service, and such as was exampled by the Master. He had 
no set rules or stereotyped methods. Each need that he 
visualized was met with a great heart of love and sym- 
pathy and intelligence. 

MRS. G. S. DAUGHERTY, F. W. PADELFORD, 

F. A. HAY WARD, C. E. TINGLEY, 

MRS. C. A. MACEY, H. C. GLEISS, Chairman. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE DOWN-TOWN 
DISTRICT 

A Nation of Cities 

The United States is rapidly becoming a nation of 
cities. The cities are dominating the country and dictat- 
ing the policies of the world. The city is the heart of 
civilization, the source of social customs, the seat of com- 
merce, and the home of art, science, and literature. The 
country thinks in terms of the city. The city is therefore 
strategic. 

The " Down-town " 

Characteristics. In all our large cities there is what is 
called " the down-town district." These areas contain the 
important business and office blocks, the large wholesale 
and retail stores, the amusement centers, the big, popular 
hotels. While there may be a considerable remnant of 
the homes of the " old families " that have been loath to 
move out, the majority of these beautiful homes of the 
so-called " first families " have been transformed into 
rooming and boarding-houses or replaced by apartments 
or apartment hotels. 

Though these districts often have fewer living-rooms 
than in earlier days, they usually have a much larger popu- 
lation, representing a different stratum of social, economic, 
and industrial life. 

In the larger cities, these down-town districts are in 
some instances the habitat of foreign groups. They con- 
tain, or are bordered by, the slums. They shelter the bulk 
of the city's transients, and they are the rendezvous of 
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the vicious and criminal and of those groups that take 
advantage of the weakness or handicaps of others for 
personal profit. 

The down-town district of our cities bears much the 
same relation to the life of the city that the city bears 
to the country. It is as strategic to the life of the city as 
is the city to the country. Josiah Strong spoke the truth 
when he said, " He does most to Christianize America who 
does most to Christianize her cities." It is equally true to 
say, He does most to Christianize the city who does most 
to Christianize the down-town district. 

The Down-town Church Strategic 

The down-town area is the strategic center of the city. 
For that very reason the church in the down-town center 
is strategic. If the church is to control the city, it must 
control the down-town. It is here that Christianity is put 
to the test, and it is here that it has its greatest oppor- 
tunities for permeating, . with its uplifting influence, the 
whole life of the city. 

Hazardous Task. The St. Louis Survey warns us, on 
the basis of undeniable facts, that " the city church has an 
extra-hazardous calling." But what is true of the city 
church generally is particularly true of the church down- 
town. 

We are face to face with the inevitable question : Is the 
Christian church is the Baptist denomination in par- 
ticular sufficiently vital to maintain itself as a dominat- 
ing factor in the down-town areas of our great cities ? 

A Denominational Agency. This .question urgently re- 
quires an answer because the down-town area occupies a 
strategic place both in the life of the city and in the life 
of the denomination. The denomination which loses its 
hold on the down-town loses its hold on the city. Noth- 
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ing but an effective down-town church can equalize re- 
ligious opportunity for the entire population of the city, 
seize the chief opportunity of the denomination to repre- 
sent Christianity in the teeth of trade and industry, bear 
witness to the supremacy of religion in human affairs, 
win the transient city-dweller to God, and attach those 
Baptists who are coming to the city whose church relation- 
ship and religious affiliation may not be vital enough to 
lead them at once into a city church, and who may find 
the city strange and difficult. 

A City Ministry. The down-town church, of neces- 
sity, has a city-wide ministry. It should be a bulwark and 
inspiration to every other Baptist church in the city. 

Such a church must carry on a program adequate to 
serve effectively the life of the whole community. It 
should be a dynamo through which is generated the spirit 
of a true evangelism, quickening and vitalizing the life 
of the whole people. It should furnish a center from 
which the minister can proclaim the civic, social, and in- 
dustrial message of the gospel, calling and compelling 
the body politic to righteousness in personal service and 
community relations. 

A Neighborhood Ministry. The intensive ministry of 
the down-town church would be to the unchurched and 
unshepherded of its immediate neighborhood, reaching 
those who are not responsive to the ministry of a mission 
or chapel, but who can be reached only by the leverage 
of a strong church. It should be a neighborhood church, 
serving its own community, carrying on such social, educa- 
tional, and welfare work as will best serve to express the 
spirit of the Man of Galilee, and dominate it by a Christ- 
like passion to render sacrificial service for the moral 
and spiritual uplift and betterment of the neighborhood, 
finding its flower in a glowing evangelism, permanent, per- 
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suasive, and powerful, which brings men to God, builds 
them up in the faith, and binds them to the tasks of the 
kingdom. 

The Down-town Church as It Is 

" The Old First." The down-town church is usually 
the oldest church of the denomination in the city. It is 
sometimes the historic and cathedral church of the de- 
nomination, as the First Church of Providence, R. I., the 
Euclid Avenue Church of Cleveland, and the Baptist 
Temple, Brooklyn. It is usually in the most densely popu- 
lated portion of the city, in the midst of the most mobile 
elements of the city's life, and has the advantage of being 
located at or near the population center, the business 
center, the transit center, or the hotel and rooming-house 
center. Sometimes it has more than one, or even all of 
these advantages. 

Bound by Its Past. Its location, building, equipment, 
and program are usually an inheritance and not an expres- 
sion of the best judgment of the present membership of 
the church, or of the denomination, as to the requirements 
for effectively meeting its opportunity for service. It is 
often bound by traditions which make it difficult to suc- 
ceed in a ministry to people of different social levels, and 
still more often is dominated by a few outstanding folk 
who, holding the purse-strings, hold the church to a pro- 
gram of ministry which was outgrown twenty-five or more 
years ago. 

Scattered Membership. The membership of the down- 
town church is usually scattered throughout the entire 
city; in cities of 250,000 and over not more than 10 per 
cent, of the membership are within walking distance, 
and in cities down to 150,000 not more than 20 per cent. 
As cities increase in size the membership tends to an in- 
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creasing percentage of a transitory sort, with limited 
financial resources, and the church carries an increasing 
percentage of non-resident and unknown members. 

A Selective Ministry. Those down-town churches 
which do not become missions or foreign-language 
churches tend to hold a membership almost uniformly of 
the same social stratum, and so tend to minister to only a 
portion of the down-town population. Unless this ten- 
dency is halted, the church is doomed to certain death or 
removal. 

Increased Opportunity, Decreasing Ability. In many of 
our oldest centers the down-town church faces an in- 
creasing opportunity and demand for a vital ministry to 
the city as a whole and to varied groups, in a most advan- 
tageous location, with a building and equipment wholly 
inadequate, with diminishing resources, a corps of work- 
ers which is being constantly depleted and becoming less 
competent to lead in its exacting and difficult work. 

It seems indisputably clear that if the down-town church 
is to maintain itself as a vital redemptive agency, the time 
for it to begin its work is when the families belonging 
to the class that compose the later down-town church 
begin to move into its locality. The churches in our grow- 
ing cities should make a systematic study of these people 
and attempt to win them to God. Then, in after years, 
when the tide has reached its flood, there will exist already 
on the ground a church endowed with grace, experience, 
vision, and ability to do effective work, reenforced by a 
constituency secured from the community and qualified 
by knowledge and sympathy to reach their neighbors, and, 
let us hope, with a building adequately equipped to carry 
on a work of growing worth and power. The Christian 
church that accepts its immediate community as its re- 
sponsibility is laying a foundation for the future. 
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The Down-town Church as It May Be 

The conditions of an effective ministry in a down-town 
church parallel those of every church. 

I. Leadership. The most important factor in any 
church situation is the leadership. The ministry of the 
down-town church requires a broad-visioned, vigorous 
leadership, aggressive and tireless, that believes pro- 
foundly in a Christ who can change the complex and an- 
tagonistic forces of the modern city into the harmonious 
fellowship of the City of God; leadership that is willing 
to stay where the heart-break of the world is, and share 
it; leadership that desires above everything else to open 
wide the avenues of redemption, believing in the divine 
worth of every individual; leadership that can secure the 
best service from associated helpers and can command a 
continuing and devoted cooperation of volunteers ; leader- 
ship that can make effective use of various advertising 
agencies and aids to the enriching and strengthening of 
the church's appeal to the people it desires to reach. 

Leader a Prophet. If the pastor of the down-town 
church is to do the most effective work he must keep in 
vital touch with, and give inspiration for all its social and 
recreational activities, speak in a clear and informed man- 
ner on moral and general social conditions, cooperate with 
city officials, keep in touch with the public school, speak 
for civic betterment, standing always and everywhere as 
a prophet of God. 

Staff. To do this necessitates the backing of a com- 
petent and adequate corps of paid helpers, each of whom 
is fully trained, consecrated, and adapted for his work. 
Supplementing the preaching and representative ministry 
of the pastor, there should be a " seeking pastor " or 
church visitor, a teaching pastor or director of education, 
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and a director of social and recreational activities, backed 
by an equally competent secretarial service. 

Volunteers. Nothing can take the place of personal, 
first-hand ministry to folk in the down-town situation. 
Only those men and women who, by personal contact and 
sympathetic insight, give themselves in brotherly coopera- 
tion and help, can become fishers of men in the down-town 
areas of our great cities. For that reason the pastor and 
paid staff, no matter how efficient or how large, can never 
do away with the need of volunteer helpers and leaders, 
heading up the various groups of boys and girls, visiting 
in the interests of fellowship and, good-will, enlisting 
others in the activities program, spending time in prepara- 
tion for their tasks, giving time to summer camp leader- 
ship, hospital visitation, and charity institutions, inspired 
by vital Christian motives, so binding the whole church 
body together in a vital, sympathetic, Christian fellowship 
in which none are overlooked, ignored, or forgotten. 
Nothing can take the place of consecrated personality. 

II. Program. The down-town church must first of all 
reach and hold the people to whom it desires to minister. 
This may be accomplished by membership and neighbor- 
hood visitation ; by through-the-week programs adapted to 
appeal to local groups; by advertising through church 
calendars, bulletin-boards, daily papers, special leaflets, 
etc. ; by enrichment of the public worship of the church by 
varied means, such as lighting effects, dramatics, atten- 
dance of special groups as guests, and especially through 
the enrichment of music by orchestras, soloists, chorus 
choirs, and the like. 

The elements that should enter into the program of min- 
istry of the down-town church may be roughly classified 
under four heads: Worship, Education, Community Ser- 
vice, and Outreaching Ministry. The limits of this study 
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will allow only a brief statement which will suggest the 
nature of the program, rather than present it in detail. 
- 1. Worship. The first and most important element of 
the program of the down-town church is Worship. There 
must be maintained a Biblical, prophetic, and evangelistic 
ministry, always taking advantage of its immediate oppor- 
unity, emphasizing worship and evangelism in every de- 
partment of its ministry, especially in the church school, 
young people's groups, and in the open air. Its evangel- 
istic message must be essentially social, aiming to save 
man in all his relationships and to secure the cooperation 
of ethics with religion in the task of saving the world. 

Evangelism. The methods of social evangelism will be 
similar to those of individual evangelism. There will not 
be less individual evangelism, but more, and more effec- 
tive. This should be the point of constant emphasis. 
Carefully picked teams of laymen should be pledged to 
call on the constituency to secure decisions for the Chris- 
tian life. There should be a carefully selected committee 
to lay out and carry on a program of evangelism, looking 
toward the use of every special occasion for this purpose. 

2. Education. The program of Education of the down- 
town church should be designed to reach the various age 
and social groups with such religious and other instruc- 
tion as is necessary for the building and maintaining of 
strong Christian character, and the effective direction of 
life in Christian self-expression. 

Varied Activities. The church must apply modern prin- 
ciples of psychology and pedagogy to religious training. 
" That which goes into the first of life, goes into all of 
life." For this reason the church school is of supreme 
importance. It is the nucleus around which we must de- 
velop such kindred organizations as will serve the desired 
end. Wherever possible there should be a Junior Church, 
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Daily Vacation Bible School, Church Night with definite 
program including Teacher-training Class, Mission Study, 
Bible Study, Stewardship, Life Service, and Church His- 
tory. 

There should be a close relation between the church and 
the public-school board, and with other churches, espe- 
cially where week-day religious instruction can be estab- 
lished. 

Conferences. The down-town church should be a center 
for conferences and institutes for all Christian workers 
through which it may make a direct and definite contribu- 
tion to the enrichment of the life of every church in the 
city. 

3. Community Service. The program of Community 
Service in the down-town church must of necessity be 
conditioned by the needs of the city in which it is located. 
It should stand for the fullest development of the life of 
the individual and the community which it serves. It is 
in duty b,ound to support all movements for greater civic 
righteousness. 

Broad. The object of the community-service program 
is to express the love of God through helpfulness. It will 
therefore not be a substitute for the individual gospel, 
but should supplement and be coordinated with it. It must 
be interested in everything which affects the life and 
happiness of the people. It must have a constructive pro- 
gram. Since recreation is re-creation, a well-rounded 
community service program will make provision for good, 
wholesome athletics, as well as for social fellowship and 
cooperation with the welfare agencies of the city, and 
also for conducting games, clubs, clinics, classes, etc. 

Scientific. This community program should be at one 
and the same time the product of the most scientific knowl- 
edge of, and devotion to, the needs of the group to which 
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the church may minister, whether in association with other 
humanitarian agencies or on its own independent initia- 
tive. 

Devotional. The social program of the church must 
be saturated with the Spirit of Christ, remembering al- 
ways that success is achieved, not by a program or by an 
organization, but by the power of the Holy Spirit. 

4. Outreaching Ministry. Beyond all that has been 
suggested as included in the down-town program of wor- 
ship, education, and community service, which in the main 
parallels that of any other church, there is a service which 
belongs peculiarly to it. The down-town church must 
recognize, plan for, and minister to the entire city, recog- 
nizing the special denominational interest in, and function 
of, itself as the one agency through which the denom- 
ination may, by association and support, make an increas- 
ingly effective expression of its mind and heart and vision 
to the life of the city. 

In Civic Effort. Through cooperation with denomina- 
tional movements, it should serve as the voice of the de- 
nomination on law enforcement, humanitarian movements, 
and civic efforts that affect the welfare of voiceless groups. 
Its leaders and members should associate themselves in 
every possible way with great civic movements for right- 
eousness. Because of its unique opportunity it has a 
special obligation to bear to the public the message of 
Christianity in respect to great questions of moral reform 
and race prejudice. 

World Service. The outlook of the down-town church 
should not be limited by its own city. It should seek to 
relate itself to the State, the nation, and the world. Its 
voice and influence should be felt in the election of public 
officials, in industrial movements, in international politics. 
These and other questions of world importance should re- 
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ceive its attention. Recognizing that God alone can solve 
the problems of the world, and that his divine solution is 
the only remedy for this world's ills, it must bear the 
message of Christianity to the great unchurched city 
throng and throw out its eternal gospel as a gladdening 
and hope-bringing word to all the hopeless, distressed, and 
disappointed who seek the pathway of peace. 

III. Financing the Down-town Church. How can the 
down-town church guarantee to itself sufficient financial 
resources to support a growingly effective ministry ? How 
may its continued ministry be assured ? This is an urgent 
problem. Our ability to provide a satisfactory answer to 
the question will determine the future of many churches. 

Many down-town churches which are still holding a 
large and increasing membership are, nevertheless, suffer- 
ing a steady depletion, both of their resources of leader- 
ship and of finances. This twofold loss constitutes a real 
peril. The average down-town church, particularly in 
cities largely foreign or of predominantly alien faith, can- 
not hope to raise from its membership all the funds needed 
to maintain its local work. What then is to be done? 

Endowment. The church may, on its own initiative, or 
with the cooperation of the denomination, secure an en- 
dowment for the support of its work. An endowment, 
however, becomes a handicap at the point at which it 
kills the spirit of individual initiative, and is a positive 
curse when it becomes a substitute for personal sacrifice. 
Whenever an endowment is secured it should be held as 
a trust and administered by the organized city society, to 
prevent its being wantonly wasted by irresponsible or 
inefficient folk who may fall heir to the balance of power 
in a local church. 

Revenue-producing Building. It may be possible for a 
local church to guarantee its financial future through the 
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erection of a revenue-producing building. This is a type 
of venture which requires the most sane and far-seeing 
judgment, backed by caution and reliable administration. 
Enough has already been done in this direction both to 
stir the imagination with its possibilities and to sound a 
warning as to its dangers. 

Cases. The Judson Hotel, erected in 1891, is well 
known. Tremont Temple, Boston, was one of the first 
to undertake an enterprise of this sort, and, while it has 
limited itself mainly to auditorium rentals, it has proved a 
profitable venture. The Methodist Temple, Chicago, is 
the most notable venture of this kind. It is only to be 
excelled in magnitude by the proposed Methodist center 
in New York City, which is to occupy an entire city 
block and involve an investment of more than $4,000,000. 
More modest ventures in this field are the First Baptist 
Church of Syracuse, which combines a popular hotel for 
men with spacious facilities for Christian service ; and the 
Rochester Temple, now in course of construction, which 
houses a complete modern church equipment in a four- 
teen-story business and office building. 

Denominational Control. Since these enterprises in- 
volve such large sums of money, it is unwise that they 
should be projected without the fullest denominational 
counsel and advice, and when undertaken, the properties 
ought to be carefully secured to the denomination. 

Service Membership. By whatever other means the 
down-town church may secure funds for the carrying on 
of its work, it is of supreme importance that it should be 
able to enlist and hold both the personal service and the 
financial resources of some of the strongest and most sig- 
nificant personalities in the city. This may be done by 
the establishment of a service membership which would 
include some of the strongest men and women of the de- 
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nomination who may live in the suburbs and, for the sake 
of their families, may have their membership in these 
suburban churches. 

IV. Denominational Relation to the Doivn-tozvn 
Church. None of our down-town Baptist churches of the 
type being considered in this report are at present re- 
ceiving .any financial support from the denomination. 
None of them are associated with any denominational or- 
ganization which seeks to strengthen or reenforce the min- 
istry of these churches by advice or counsel. None .of 
them are being reenforced by any denominational agency 
through the enlistment of volunteer workers to assist in 
their ministry., 

It is unquestionably true that the effectiveness of the 
ministry of the down-town church involves development 
in the membership of a large sense of devotion to its 
specific task, and a less selfish view of church-membership 
and its meaning. It also involves the delicate, and neces- 
sary task of establishing a sympathetic and understand- 
ing relationship between the members of the down-town 
church and those of other Baptist churches in the com- 
munity where the members of the down-town church may 
reside. 

Mutual Considerations. The maintaining of the down- 
town church involves the maintaining of such a forth- 
right cooperation on the part of all our denominational 
churches .that they will not build themselves up at the 
expense of the down-town church on the one hand, and 
that the members of our Baptist churches and the youth 
of our Baptist homes may be conserved to the denomina- 
tion on the other hand. When distance or slackened in- 
terest or family conditions are detaching members from 
the down-town church moorings, there is need of action 
as Christian as when a suburban pastor may attempt to 
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secure the too hasty departure of the members of the 
down-town church through a solicitation that has failed 
to give due regard to the needs of the down-town church 
and its kingdom opportunity. Nothing but a continuous 
and Christian understanding between the pastors of 
churches involved in the relations of such members will 
serve the kingdom and save the churches. 

Denominational Solidarity. It seems clear that if, on 
the one hand, the individual Baptist church-member and 
his family are to be adequately ministered to, and if, on the 
other hand, the down-town Baptist church is to be main- 
tained by an adequate corps of volunteer workers, the 
City Society, or some other denominational agency, must 
take the initiative in building up such a sense of denom- 
inational unity, solidarity, and cooperation in the city as 
will guarantee the effective maintenance of the down-town 
church as such. 

We are face to face here with vital questions which ex- 
perience has shown to be difficult of solution: 

Auxiliary Support. What can be done when the per- 
sonnel of the down-town church is not adequate for the 
meeting of its real opportunity and the doing of such work 
as the denomination ought without question to do? How 
can we, as a denomination, preserve the individuality and 
independence of great historical down-town churches and 
yet devise some helpful form of auxiliary support to those 
churches to achieve what the denomination ought to 
achieve for the kingdom? 

Must Serve to Live. The down-town church can hope 
to hold the personal interest and service of its more distant 
or suburban members only as it carries on a vital ministry 
for the people in its immediate neighborhood people who 
themselves are unable either to maintain or direct an ade- 
quate and efficient work. 
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Denominational Responsibility. When a sufficient num- 
ber of such distant or suburban members cannot be held 
for such a ministry, what shall be done ? Shall the church 
be allowed to become a mission? Shall it drift until it 
is compelled to unite with some other declining church? 
Shall this one, or these several churches, be left to act 
without advice or support to do what may be determined 
upon by their limited judgment or financial resources, 
without any advice or reenf orcement from the denomina- 
tion? Shall these churches be left to do what on their 
own personal resources they are compelled to do? Or 
shall they be asked to recognize that their situation in- 
volves in a very distinct and unique way both the prestige 
and the ministry of the denomination to the city as a 
whole ? 

Salient Facts. If it is true that the down-town church 
does stand in such relation to the city, that it has a special 
function as a part and agency of the denomination, how 
can we secure the recognition of this fact, and by what 
means can we guarantee that the ministry of such churches 
shall be shaped, directed, and effectively maintained in 
the light of it? 

These are not only the problems of the local down-town 
church. They are problems which concern the denom- 
ination. If there is, need of the down-town church be- 
coming a center of denominational expression, both for its 
own sake and for the sake of the kingdom, it is clear that 
in doing so it is rendering service to all other churches 
of the denomination in the city. 

That there ought to be a relation of responsibility be- 
tween the Baptist churches of a large city, no one will 
deny. As an actual fact, however, that relation and feel- 
ing does not exist in any such measure as the situation 
seems to demand. There is need of growing what our 
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Methodist friends call a " connectional feeling" between 
the down-town church and other churches of the city. 

The need of denominational cooperation for the main- 
taining of an effective ministry that will reach the mind 
and heart of the city is unquestioned. It would seem to 
be a shameful strategy and it may be a sinful waste for 
a down-town church to squander its interest, its means, 
its service, and its resources as it will, without considera- 
tion of the entire problem of the city. 

If we recognize the Christian righteousness and the 
necessity of such a consciousness of responsibility on the 
part of other Baptist churches to the down-town church, 
and of the down-town church to the denomination, how 
are we to secure such cooperation as will make for the 
strengthening of each local church, and at the same time 
make for the solidarity of the whole ? 

How can we substitute a community spirit for a selfish 
parochialism? How can we make certain that the local 
church interest and allegiance shall be supplemented by a 
city- wide kingdom vision and devotion? 

No local down-town Baptist church, no matter what 
its membership or resources, can justify itself in a wholly 
independent ministry. Since it occupies the strategic posi- 
tion of the denomination in the city, its ministry ought to 
represent at one and the same time the clearest vision of 
the denomination, its most earnest and effective attack 
upon the citadels of sin, its most daring devotion to the 
Master, and its most intelligent and gripping interpreta- 
tion of his gospel. 

Relation to City Society. The local denominational 
agency the City Society or Union which is the natural 
clearing-house and established agency of cooperation for 
all denominational concerns in the city, should take the 
initiative in seeking the cooperation of all the Baptist 
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churches of the city, with a view to working out such a 
denominational strategy for the city as will make possible 
the most effective alinement of its forces in behalf of 
those great kingdom interests which can be conserved 
only through an intelligent and continuous cooperation. 

The largest kingdom service of the down-town church 
seems to be dependent upon the possibilities of developing 
the City Society into a channel for the effective expres- 
sion of the clearest vision and the most purposeful passion 
of the denomination for taking and holding the strategic 
centers of our cities. 

At this writing a Baptist City Planning Committee 
sponsored by the Baptist Church Extension Society of 
Brooklyn and Queens is addressing itself to the task. 
Such a course may well be followed in every large city. 

Policy 

The achievement of such a service involves the work- 
ing out of a policy that will concern itself with such 
fundamental questions as : 

1. The maintaining of an adequate down-town denom- 
inational center or impact upon the life of the city's other- 
wise unchurched and transient population. 

2. The conservation of the membership of all the 
churches. 

3. The possible holding of all church properties under 
reversionary right, in order that resources and strategic 
locations may not be lost to the denomination. 

4. How to preserve the maximum of local initiative, 
support, and control, and at the same time to provide 
for auxiliary support through fraternal counsel ; the en- 
listment of service membership that will make the down- 
town church its supreme interest and benevolence, and 
give it its best efforts and finest influences ; aid in provid- 
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ing an adequate staff of helpers; cooperate in securing 
adequate equipment, and in raising endowment or in the 
erection of a building which will provide abidingly ade- 
quate facilities for ministry and furnish resources for the 
rendering of such service as seems to be the clear obliga- 
tion of the denomination. 

The time has come when we must build up a city-wide 
support of the down-town church by the breeding of de- 
nominational good-will and by the recognition of the 
down-town church as a unique religious opportunity of 
the denomination in the city. 

Looking Ahead 

"The obvious test of the success of the church as a 
social factor in the making of a city," says the St. Louis 
Survey, " is its ability to meet the essentially urban factors 
of change, and to equalize religious opportunity for the 
entire population." 

We as Baptists are compelled to recognize both the 
truth of that statement and the fact that we are meeting 
this test in its most acute form in the down-town areas of 
our cities. 

The St. Louis Survey speaks for us as Baptists when it 
says further that 

Protestantism has no method of effectively planning for or 
of adequately financing churches through periods of strain and 
transition by reason of shifts in population, nor of supporting 
them for permanent service in regions of disadvantage. 

A Baptist Down-town Church Program Proposed. In 
the clear light of our inescapable responsibility and the 
need of a vital solidarity for adequate and effective partici- 
pation in the redemption of our great cities, the wisest 
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strategy of our denomination in respect to down-town 
areas requires : 

1. The maintenance of at least one strong church in the 
down-town area of every city. 

2. The recognition of this church as a ministry of the 
denomination in the down-town area. 

3. A definite purpose to make this church a center of 
denominational interest and activity and a fountain of in- 
spiration to all the churches of the denomination in the 
city, and through it to make an impact on the life of the 
city as a whole. (A cathedral relation both to other 
churches and to the city as a whole.) 

4. The protection of its property against loss to the 
denomination through the holding of a reversionary claim 
by the appropriate denominational agency. 

5. The conservation of its membership and constituency 
through mutual understanding with other churches of the 
denomination in the city, and the building of a strong 
sense of solidarity in kingdom service. 

6. The establishment of a definite relation of coopera- 
tive council and good-will between the local congregation 
of the down-town church and the denominational City 
Society or Union or City Mission Society. 

7. The establishment of a bureau of exchange through 
which the results of the experience of all down-town 
churches may be made accessible for the benefit of all. 

It may. further necessitate (local conditions will deter- 
mine) denominational cooperation in : 

8. Continuing a strong personnel in the local congrega- 
tion from which it may elect its officers, who should have 
major responsibility for initiative and leadership in the 
ministry conducted. 
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9. Guaranteeing an adequate financial support through 
an endowment, a revenue-bearing property, or by other 
means. 

10. Securing an adequate staff for the most vital minis- 
try possible. 

11. Providing an adequate building for the performance 
of the ministry needed. 

12. Making provision through the City Society or a 
separate holding corporation for the perpetual mainte- 
nance of the down-town church. 

Our denominational polity is such that we, as Baptists, 
can never devise an effective strategy for our city ministry 
except through the volunteer and purposeful cooperation 
of the local churches immediately concerned. We know, 
however, that the modern city constitutes the greatest chal- 
lenge ever presented to the church of Jesus Christ, and we 
also know that the meeting of that challenge presents the 
church with an inescapable demand for denominational 
solidarity and initiative, for aggressive, determined, and 
unrelenting effort to find the solution which will yield the 
largest returns for the kingdom of God. 

C. A. BROOKS, A. H. C. MORSE, 

J. L. CHENEY, MRS. JOHN NUVEEN, 

B. C. CLAUSEN, JOHN SNAPE, 

HARRY FREDA, M. J. TWOMEY, 

J. F. HERGET, CLINTON WUNDER, 

MRS. G. C. MOOR, E. L. DAKIN, Chairman. 
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VI 

THE CHURCH IN THE OLDER RESIDENTIAL 

DISTRICT 

I. The Major Problems 

1. The Changing Community. These communities were 
formerly occupied largely by well-to-do substantial Prot- 
estant families. The developments of the last twenty-five 
years have meant a vast emigration to the suburbs of the 
old stock, and the insurgence of an immigrant tide bearing 
Roman Catholics, Jews, foreign-speaking people often 
quite indifferent to organized religion in any form, also 
Negroes and small-town and country people unaccustomed 
to city conditions. These population changes have re- 
sulted in part from the physical deterioration of the com- 
munity, which deterioration has been advanced thereby, 
in a sort of vicious circle. Beautiful homes have given 
way to new apartment houses, or have been remodeled to 
accommodate several families or serve as rooming and 
boarding houses. The total result is a population often 
greatly increased in numbers but greatly " diluted " so 
far as Protestant interests go, and greatly depressed as to 
culture, financial strength, elements of leadership, and 
even American ideals. 

2. The Changing and the Unchanging Church. In the 
midst of these changed communities stands the old church 
building. It was erected twenty-five or thirty or forty 
years ago in accord with ideals of church life and work 
which do not now seem to be wholly appropriate. A large 
beautiful building it was, but one which is poorly adapted 
to meet needs that now seem to be most urgent. 

Not only is the building unchanged except for its more 
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or less serious deterioration, but oftener than otherwise 
the conception of the church's mission and methods re- 
mains unchanged so far as the remnant of the old and 
better days is concerned, and adjustment to new conditions 
is opposed, sometimes in the honest belief that a recovery 
of the old doctrinal emphasis, the old preaching of the old 
gospel, the old evangelism, the old-fashioned prayer-meet- 
ings, will bring back the old prosperity. Otherwise it is 
frequently found that the church has greatly changed. 
The crowds that used to throng the Sunday services are 
gone. The prayer-meeting is a shadow of its former self. 
It is hard in some cases to maintain a Sunday school. 
The old leadership is gone, the old enthusiasm has waned, 
a spirit of depression and discouragement often permeates 
the life of the church, financial burdens grow heavier, for 
the new members add little new financial strength, and 
sometimes the joy of church life and church work de- 
parts, leaving only drudgery which the faithful remnant 
carries on as best it may. 

Competing Churches. Two additional factors enter 
into the problem of our churches in the older residential 
neighborhood. In the days of the prosperity of these 
communities, before church federation and comity were 
born, other denominations entered these rich, prosperous 
Protestant fields and erected equally large buildings. Then 
these strong churches multiplied, sometimes through happy 
extensions of missionary enterprise, sometimes through 
an unwise policy of extension, and not infrequently 
through unhappy quarrels, with the result that these better 
fields were still further subdivided, or churches were 
planted on the edges of the older community. There were 
Protestants enough to go around fairly well in these good 
days. Today these same buildings all stand, and strug- 
gling congregations compete with each other like sheep 
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on barren plains on which one blade of grass grows where 
there were once not two, but ten. 

Lack of Understanding. The other distinctive element 
in the situation is the lack of sympathy that such a church 
receives. The down-town church is so obviously up against 
it that everybody recognizes its right to draw membership 
from all parts of the city, and its problems are more easily 
accepted as the problems of the denomination as a whole. 
The church in the older residential district gets no sym- 
pathy. Marauders prey upon its membership without 
concern or conscience. The memory of its better days 
abides in the denominational consciousness, aided no doubt 
by the pride that prevents its acknowledging how serious 
are the straits to which it is being reduced. 

Typical Churches 

1. The Old First Church in a Middle West City. This 
church originally embraced the old Baptist families of the 
city, and for many years was supported by a group of 
people who were both socially and financially outstanding. 
The present building has been occupied for about thirty- 
five years, v and when first located was in a district of fine 
homes. The situation has radically changed and the major 
problems of this church may be said to take three distinct 
forms : (a) The neighborhood is now largely composed of 
rooming-houses with a foreign-speaking population, 
largely non-church-going, with a considerable group of 
the lower type Jew, and just south of it a great Negro 
belt, so that they have to draw most of their congregation 
from a district outside of a radius of about two miles from 
the church; (b) they do not have the equipment essential 
to community work, and to secure that and the needed en- 
dowment would require at least half a million dollars, 
which expenditure could scarcely be justified in view of 
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the fact that a strong " down-town " Baptist church, only 
about a mile away, is erecting a large new plant which for 
geographical reasons must operate very largely across this 
field; (c) the instincts and traditions of the people of 
the church are averse to the type of life and work at 
present demanded. It has always been a family church 
with a very strongly pronounced sense of family values, 
and a taste for a dignified type of church worship. 

To move? They feel that they have no outlook for 
the future in the present neighborhood. The development 
there is along commercial lines. Especially in view of the 
developing plans of the " down-town " church referred to, 
they feel that there would be very little encouragement 
for undertaking a big program of work. The result of 
surveys and considerable discussion has led the church 
to plan for removal, no doubt a very wise decision. A 
project is now under way to consolidate the old First 
Church with the Heights Church, and erect a fine modern 
building on the Heights. 

2. A Church in Philadelphia. The particular problem 
of this church is complicated by the coming in of business 
enterprises, the street on which the church faces being 
lined with automobile salesrooms. The major problems 
are the rapid removal of many of the more substantial 
families to the suburbs, making regularity in church at- 
tendance difficult and in some cases impossible ; the com- 
ing into the neighborhood of a Negro population and 
many people of the Roman Catholic and Jewish faiths; 
the transformation of many old residences into second- 
rate apartments, resulting in a large transient popula- 
tion. The new members recruited from the neighborhood 
add but little to the financial strength, while the needs 
of the community call for ever-increasing expenditures 
which in the nature of the case do not " pay their way " ; 
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so that they are really operating a missionary enterprise 
without adequate income. The plant is poorly adapted 
to the type of work required, the parish-house facilities 
being insufficient, while they have an auditorium seating 
twelve hundred with a total membership of just over 
five hundred (including non-residents, aged, etc.). The 
property has not been kept in good condition and needs 
extensive repairs. 

Endowment. Looking ahead, they see that the neigh- 
borhood itself cannot finance the work which its needs 
require, so their program must be planned with the idea 
of securing a city-wide constituency of sufficient size to 
maintain the work, while every effort is made to raise an 
endowment fund to perpetuate its ministry. The needed 
repairs must be made within the next few years, for the 
preservation of the building, or the church must resolve 
to go out of business. A number of other Baptist churches 
in the same general section that are much weaker must 
inevitably surrender their fields. Should one of these 
decide to unite with the church in question, it would help 
strengthen their ministry. A church in their neighbor- 
hood should have a membership of at least a thousand or 
a good-sized endowment fund. Given either of these, and 
the work which could be done is almost unlimited in its 
possibilities for good. 

3. An Old Established Church, Brooklyn. This church 
has one of the half dozen largest church buildings in the 
Northern Baptist Convention. It was erected nearly forty 
years ago at a time when the neighborhood was being 
rapidly built up by substantial Protestant families. Thirty 
years ago it had an enrolled membership of 1,800, and a 
Sunday school whose average attendance in the year 1891 
ran up to 1,400. It was a family church in the fullest sense 
of the word. For the last fifteen years, at least, conditions 
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in the community have been changing, and the church has 
declined in attendance and membership and financial ability 
(though its actual giving in recent years, for both cur- 
rent expenses and benevolences has exceeded its best 
record in the days of its ancient glory). In membership 
and attendance it is now just about holding its own, if 
indeed it is doing that. Many Roman Catholics live now 
in this erstwhile Protestant community, a far larger num- 
ber of Jews, and there is the beginning of a considerable 
movement of Negroes. There are at least a dozen Negro 
families within a block of the church. It is situated in the 
center of a triangle with three Negro churches at the 
angles, one Baptist, one Episcopal, and one Roman Cath- 
olic, distant respectively three, four, and five long blocks. 
The church has no mortgage indebtedness, and an endow- 
ment of $7,500. 

Baptist Competition. Within what would legitimately 
be called its immediate field in the present state of the 
population, there are two other Baptist churches. One 
of these is the result of the combination of two other 
small churches. Had the equity in the properties involved 
in this combination been used to endow this larger and 
better-equipped church, and had their members been 
added, the present problem would have been met, in part 
at least. Instead of pursuing this course, the combined 
churches sold one property for business purposes and the 
other to a Negro Baptist congregation, although this prop- 
erty was in a white neighborhood, and bought a new 
property on which the combined church is now located 
just four-fifths of a mile away from the church of which 
we write. This involves both a depression of the com- 
munity from the point of view of its white population, 
and the continuation of the denominational competition 
within the field. 
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Other Competition. In addition, this neighborhood con- 
tains two large Congregational churches, one of them the 
largest in the country, the second largest Presbyterian 
church in the United States, with other Presbyterian, 
Methodist, and Episcopal churches. Here, then, is the 
situation : A large building with heavy overhead expenses 
involved in repairs and heating, a declining membership, a 
diluted population, an increasing sense of pressure due to 
the alien population and the overplus of Protestant or- 
ganizations, some survival of old ideals with increasing 
need for new methods, and reduced financial strength 
coincident with the need of increased expenditure for a 
suitable community program. 

What should this church do ? 

II. Methods Employed and Recommended 

Basic Methods Assumed. It will be understood, of 
course, that there are basic methods of church work that 
must be used everywhere, such as religious education, 
evangelism, the cultivation of the devotional life, and 
other such essentials. We are concerned here only with 
those which seem to have peculiar relation to churches of 
this type. 

In a sense the problem is twofold, to arouse and unify 
the members of the church itself, and to attract and enlist 
the people of the community. In reality, this proves in 
most cases to be a single problem. Since folks are pretty 
much alike, the sort of church life and program which will 
interest and attract the outsider is the sort of life and 
program to hold the members of the church. 

The following is a summary of what our correspon- 
dents consider the most essential features of a winning 
program, and this list includes no method that is not some- 
where being employed: 
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Confidence Essential. Lying back of all methods as 
-such, is the necessity that the pastor and leaders of the 
church must be thoroughly convinced that it has a place 
and a future. If that conviction does not possess them, 
they are not competent to commend the church to the 
community. Enthusiastic loyalty must begin with the 
leaders themselves and be constantly communicated in the 
spirit in which the services and life of the church are 
maintained. The problems of churches of this type are 
such as tend tp produce pessimism, but no great progress 
can be made until a way has been found to dissipate gloom 
and spread the sunshine of confidence and hopefulness. 
This is the supremely difficult problem, for superficial 
optimism will not suffice, and sincere hopefulness is not 
easily developed in these conditions. 

Fellowship Features. The widely scattered member- 
ship and the weakened church consciousness and loyalty, 
together with the thousand distracting influences of city 
life in our time, make it difficult to promote fellowship, 
but fellowship is a prime necessity. A church paper is 
sometimes found to be of value in keeping people in- 
formed. Various methods are being employed to make 
the church a rallying-point for social contacts. One 
church has a " Church Day " each week, and with a pro- 
gram that includes a Ladies' Aid, a supper, a popular 
lecture or other interesting program, and a devotional 
hour. This draws in both the neighborhood and their own 
members from a distance and helps to promote a real 
church consciousness. Another has regular " Convoca- 
tion Sundays " (rally days, four times a year) followed 
by a reception at the close of the evening service, which 
have proved very effective. This church also has Special 
Sundays, Men's, Women's, etc., with participation in the 
services by the various elements, and promotion of atten- 
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dance through the groups participating. It also finds 
that the greatest single agency is the Organized Class, 
with its fellowship and its social life. Its Sunday-school 
attendance is fully a third larger than the attendance upon 
public worship. Senior and adult organized classes are 
particularly recommended for special emphasis in the Sun- 
day-school work for churches of this class in communities 
where there are not large numbers of younger children. 

Group Division. As a further method of developing 
closer contact, acquaintance, and fellowship among church- 
members, some form of group division of the membership 
seems essential, and it is being found increasingly that 
deaconesses as well as deacons are needed to provide the 
necessary lay leadership in the cultivation of the groups. 

Enlarged Board of Deacons <and Deaconesses. Churches 
of this type have a perpetual problem in the difficulty of 
keeping track of their numbers. It is very easy to get lost 
in a great city. The constant revision of the roll is neces- 
sary if the statistics of church-membership are not to de- 
ceive the public, and even mislead the church itself into 
a false estimate of its real strength. Careful supervision 
of the membership through the group system, with the 
help of active deacons and deaconesses, or a member of 
the staff giving full time as church visitor, will greatly 
reduce the mortality rate. 

Good Publicity. It is recognized that churches of this 
type, more than any others with the exception of " down- 
town churches," need a good publicity program, which 
by the use of electric signs, bulletin-boards, newspaper 
advertisements, generous use of printed matter, direct by 
mail publicity, and other such means, will keep the work 
of the church, and its life and ideals, before the community, 
and will especially bring it to the attention of those whom 
the church considers its prospects. A good list of these 
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prospects should be created and kept up to date through 
community canvasses, regular pastoral and lay visiting, 
contacts with casual visitors at church services, careful 
follow-up of the families of the Sunday-school scholars, 
and those with whom the pastor comes in contact through 
weddings and funerals. 

Cheerful and Friendly. The best of publicity, how- 
ever, is wasted effort unless the people find what they 
need when they have responded to the church's invitation. 
A brilliantly lighted auditorium, music that reaches the 
heart, simple, direct preaching that is vital and interest- 
ing, with an atmosphere that is full of human friendliness 
and cordiality which are evidently sincere and genuine, 
help immensely to hold the people whose attention is 
arrested by the publicity program. 

Community Service. To stop short at this point is to 
fail. The ministry of a church to a community does not 
by any means exhaust itself through its Sunday services. 
It is particularly necessary that churches of this type 
should develop a program of community service in accor- 
dance with carefully ascertained community needs. Such 
neighborhoods are likely to require the services of a 
church that is open seven days in the week, and that is 
giving serious and continuing study to the community life 
to ascertain what needs of the people are being met apart 
from the church or by other churches, so as to avoid 
duplication of effort, and especially what needs are met 
by no other agency. 

Typical Programs. A church in the Middle West in a 
boarding-house neighborhood regularly sets apart Mon- 
day evenings as " At Home " night, when young people 
of the city are invited to come and make themselves at 
home. Parlors where little groups may gather, a phono- 
graph and a piano with popular music, games and reading- 
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table are provided. Under proper chaperonage the young 
people do as they please. No discrimination is made be- 
tween those who do and those who do not attend other 
activities of the church. Those who attend are free to 
come and go as they please. It is not surprising that a 
large proportion of those who avail themselves of it find 
their way into the Sunday school and the services for wor- 
ship. The same church supplements this plan by hold- 
ing a " Get-acquainted " half-hour after the evening Sun- 
day service, when light refreshments are served, and the 
older men and women of the church, substantial citizens, 
take the opportunity to meet the young people, which 
appears to be much appreciated by strangers in the city. 
The evening closes with a rousing " sing " about the piano. 
Young people are not slow to recognize the church that 
displays a real interest in them. 

Children's Programs. Another church in a similar 
neighborhood in an Eastern State is particularly active 
and successful in reaching the children of the community, 
and through them the parents. Boys and girls up to thir- 
teen years of age are reached on Monday after school, 
girls over thirteen on Thursday evening, and boys over 
thirteen on Friday evening. A children's choir with an 
average attendance of seventy-five to eighty sings at the 
Sunday-morning service, to the delight of the people and 
the formation of habits of church attendance on the part 
of the children. 

Community Contact. In such a neighborhood there is 
particular necessity also that the church, through the per- 
sonality of the pastor, and also by judiciously selected 
committees, should be in active and vital touch with 
every phase of the community life, such as the charities, 
the school, parents and teachers' associations, the clubs, 
the police authorities, the labor units, etc., so that on every 
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hand the community shall be made to feel that the church 
is not merely in the community, but of it, and there to 
serve. Churches, might be mentioned that are conspicu- 
ously successful in this direction. 

The large church of this type in the thickly populated 
neighborhood requires a minister who is on the job all the 
time, and who has little time or strength to give to the 
larger phases of denominational and interdenominational 
organizations, or to assisting weaker churches, or to lec- 
turing tours. Such a church really needs an efficient staff 
of workers to provide for a specialized ministry. With 
problems of such magnitude, and requiring methods of 
such effectiveness, such a church cannot prosper without 
large financial resources. To say this is only to lay bare 
another of its most vexing problems. 

III. The Outlook on the Basis of a Twenty-five-Year 
Forecast 

Judging the future by the past, the odds would appear 
to be seriously against the church in the older residential 
district. Radical changes in our present church and de- 
nominational practise are necessary if it is to survive 
and prosper. We venture to suggest the direction which 
the construction of wise policy is likely to take. 

1. Large Church Essential. Whatever may be said on 
the general question of the relative values of large and 
small churches, for this type of community the large 
church is required. It must arrest attention, a difficult 
thing at best, and well-nigh impossible for the small 
church. Besides, these churches, by the size of their 
buildings, are foredoomed to be large churches or to fail, 
unless they reverse the process of the man in the parable 
and tear down and build smaller. A small congregation 
in a large room is an obstacle that few ministers or 
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churches can surmount. But large buildings call for 
large expenditures for upkeep, staff, and community pro- 
gram. 

2. Service Program. Spiritual Ministry. These 
churches must develop a well-balanced service program. 
It must include a real spiritual ministry. Its first business 
is the cure of souls. This involves evangelism, education, 
devotional culture, interpretation of doctrine and life in 
terms of spiritual reality. More even than some other 
types of churches must these churches send their roots 
down deep into spiritual reality because the branches 
are to spread in so wide a ministry of social work. The 
foundation must be deep and strong to bear so heavy a 
superstructure. The cords are to be lengthened to such 
an extent that the strengthening of the stake is most 
essential. 

Community Service. For these churches must build a 
program of community service as comprehensive and as 
flexible as community need. The Unitarian Church of 
Chicago of which Jenkin Lloyd Jones was pastor for so 
long, and with which Lincoln Center is associated,- offers 
the ideal illustration of wise method. That church was 
alert enough to note the beginnings of change in the 
life of the neighborhood, and wise enough to recognize 
the necessity for adaptation of its methods. It began 
modestly, not with an elaborate institutional program but 
with simple service obviously required. As the years 
passed, they paralleled the progressive deterioration of 
community life with a progressive elaboration of their 
social program, which culminated in Lincoln Center. 

It Will Live. The church that serves the community 
will not be allowed to die. The church that fails to serve 
the community does not deserve to survive. To this last 
statement one exception may be noted. 
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Negro District. There is probably no way at present 
available by which a white church can continue with effec- 
tiveness in a Negro neighborhood. In the face of the 
colored invasion, a strategic retreat sooner or later becomes 
inevitable. There is comfort in the thought of passing on 
to the colored brethren a good building, as in the case of 
the First Baptist Church of Chicago. 

Foreign People. In the case of Jewish and Roman 
Catholic new-comers, the issue may be the same. Some 
day, however, it is to be hoped that we shall seriously 
address ourselves to the task of interpreting our faith to 
our Catholic and Jewish friends. This is not primarily 
the work of missions or of mission boards. It is the work 
of the churches to approach these alien people who have 
become their neighbors, not in the spirit of proselytism, 
but of sympathetic understanding and genuinely disinter- 
ested service. To surrender a field under these conditions 
is a confession of incompetence. Here is the field of 
Americanization, Christian Americanization. Offer these 
new Americans first what they want, and you will succeed 
in time in persuading them to accept what they most 
need, the finest spiritual products of American life. 

The Old Church the Center. Where the settlements 
of alien peoples in the neighborhood of the church are 
small in numbers, hopeful forms of evangelism may be 
carried on from the local English-speaking church as a 
basis. Especially is this true where the foreign-speaking 
settlements are small and scattered. A notable church in 
a New England city has carried on work on this basis 
sucessfully for many years among a half-dozen national- 
ities. Where the settlements are large, separate buildings 
and church organizations, with workers who speak the 
language of those among whom they serve, will doubtless 
soon be necessary for any extended work. 
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A New England church lately initiated a wise experi- 
ment, a " Brotherhood of Nations Supper," to which each 
attendant was requested to bring a guest of a non-English- 
speaking nationality. Representatives of nineteen nation- 
alities were present, from every quarter of the globe in 
friendly fellowship a fine demonstration of the spirit of 
Christian brotherhood. The " New American " craves 
friendship more than patronage, however kindly intended. 

3. A Community Church Proposed. The problems we 
are facing will not be met until we have advanced further 
in interdenominational comity and cooperation. All of 
these churches are brought, whether willingly or unwill- 
ingly, into sharp competition with equally pressed churches 
of other denominations. It is not by any means in the 
rural field alone that over-churched communities are to be 
found. Our older residential city communities have at 
least two or three times as many churches as are needed. 
What ought to be done may be fairly clear, but it is most 
difficult to discover what can be done. The experiment 
ought to be tried of combining the churches of a given 
community into one strong church of God. This union 
should be effected while these churches still have a good 
measure of strength so that the act would not be a last 
desperate move to prevent extinction, but a brave, sincere 
effort to meet the Master's appraisal of institutions in 
relation to life. The churches were made to serve the 
community and not the community to support the 
churches. Such a church, if it could safely ride the waves 
of petty jealousies, doctrinal differences, and ecclesias- 
tical eccentricities a perilous adventure, it must be 
granted would have financial strength enough to sup- 
port a specialized staff of ministers and a diversified com- 
munity program, with a sufficient lay leadership to give it 
character and standing in the community. A half dozen 
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services instead of two or three could be held each Sunday 
for worship, and instruction in right living, with variety 
in method to suit varying tastes, and at the same time 
with a large enough congregation to give courage and 
cheer alike to ministers and people. 

4. How Hold Loyalty of Members. How to hold the 
member who has left the neighborhood may properly 
receive our attention before closing this report. That it 
should hold its members residing at a distance whose 
loyalty in attendance, service, and giving is retained, is 
essential to a church of this type. An endowment is a 
poor substitute for the support of a loyal and active 
membership. But the church cannot permanently hold 
its distant members in such loyalty merely by urging them 
to be loyal for ' the sake of what the church has been in 
the past. No church can long subsist upon its reputation 
or its past history. It must be continually making new 
history. Nor can a church always restrain its members 
from uniting with churches of other denominations in 
the vicinity of their homes, in these days of somewhat 
loose denominational affiliation, by a merely sectarian or 
partisan appeal. The only worthy or successful appeal 
that such a church can make to its members to secure 
their loyalty and support is the presentation of a task 
worth while, a constructive plan conceived upon a basis 
so broad that broad-minded men will recognize it as Chris- 
tian and believe it to be worthy of their self-sacrificing 
cooperation. A chance for Christlike and unselfish ser- 
vice will overcome the inertia of the Christian who has 
moved away when other motives fail. In- proportion as 
we can make men see the need of the situation we are 
considering and feel the thrill of the opportunities for 
service, we shall be likely to win their loyal support. 

The Members Make the Church. Finally, it is obvious 
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that only a consecrated and devoted church-membership 
can successfully undertake such a task. The church that 
is on the lookout only for " our kind of people " and is 
interested only in those who give promise of being of 
service to it, cannot do it. A somnolent people, a reac- 
tionary membership incapable of change, a stupid mem- 
bership unable to comprehend the changes in method made 
necessary by changing environment, cannot succeed in it. 
Neither need a congregation of " oncers," whose only 
connection with the church consists in the gracious be- 
stowal of the inestimable privilege of their presence once 
a week at the Sunday-morning service, hope to serve their 
Lord in this large way. It will mean a working church- 
membership, an enduring enthusiasm, it will need hearts 
of men and women on fire with love for God and their 
fellows. But it will mean a contented and joyous church- 
membership, sustained by a sense of privileges in service, 
and of the divine companionship, favor, and aid in its 
accomplishment . 

A. M. BAILEY, R. K. KELLY, 

A. C. BALDWIN, MARK F. SANBORN, 

A. K. DEBLOIS, JOHN M. MOORE, Chairman. 
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VII 

THE CHURCH IN THE NEWER RESIDENTIAL 

DISTRICT 

This term needs defining as three rather distinct types 
of community are included within " newer residence dis- 
tricts." One is the suburban community lying just outside 
of the city; another the new, growing part of the city 
where homes are being built in considerable numbers, and 
the third is a residential section well built up but still 
sufficiently homogeneous so that the people who live 
around the church are the kind of people who make up 
its membership. From the church's point of view, how- 
ever, the characteristics and problems of these three types 
of community are sufficiently similar to justify their being 
studied as one group. 

Characteristics 

Tide. There are certain distinct characteristics of the 
newer residence district. For one thing the tide of popu- 
lation is setting in. The community is growing with the 
kind of population that is available for the church. In 
such communities the church will grow most rapidly and 
most easily. 

Type of People. The type of people that are usually 
found in such communities is above the average in use- 
fulness in the church. The greatest wealth is not likely 
to be found here but rather young people who are build- 
ing their homes, rearing their families, and establishing 
themselves in the business world. There will be an un- 
usually large percentage of people who are energetic 
and aggressive, and have initiative. The percentage of 
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people with marked ability will be large. The rearing of 
children may place certain restrictions on the activities of 
parents and their responsibility for their children may limit 
their giving ability, but the average of personal useful- 
ness is likely to be unusually high. 

Equipment Needs. As a result of these characteristics 
of the community there will be certain distinctive marks 
of the church life. A very large percentage of the denom- 
ination's building, remodeling, and enlarging of churches 
and adjunct buildings takes place in this type of com- 
munity. It is here that the congregation outgrows its 
facilities for work and worship and forces enlargement.' 
The problem in erecting buildings here is twofold. The 
first is what will we need ten or twenty years hence ? The 
church that builds only for the present has already sealed 
its failure. There must be here a large vision, a prophetic 
eye, and the courage to build for the needs that are going 
to be. The second problem is how to finance such building 
operations. Except in unusually fortunate circumstances, 
churches in these communities are scarcely able to build 
what they need today and much less able to build even a 
unit of what they are going to need a few years later. 

Family Life Dominant. It is in such a community, under 
such conditions, that the church must draw its clientele. 
There are two distinct characteristics that mark the aver- 
age church in such a community. Family life is a char- 
acteristic of the newer residential district as it is not in the 
older communities. This must color the church's entire 
program. Parents and children are more likely to be 
found in the same church, attending the same services, 
than they are in the older communities. 

Community Characteristics Strong. Another marked 
characteristic is the community church idea. Denomina- 
tional ties sit lightly upon our people today, and when 
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they move into the newer residential district a very large 
number of them form their church affiliations for other 
seasons than because they or their parents have belonged 
to a church of a certain denomination. Lonely souls 
gravitate inevitably to the church with a friendly atmos- 
phere. Those with social aspirations are likely to be 
found assembled in one church. The children of parents 
who belong to churches farther down-town will frequently 
enter a Sunday school attended by some of their com- 
panions, and eventually draw their parents to the church. 
The fact that one has friends in a certain church often 
takes him there. Some particular phase of the church's 
ministry that touches a personal interest will draw them. 
These things all tend toward a denominational realine- 
ment, and the church that is to do its largest work must 
frankly recognize this fact and build its program accord- 
ingly. 

Changed Basis of Membership. Out of this situation 
comes a growing demand for a changed basis of member- 
ship in our Baptist churches. A large percentage of 
those to whom questionnaires were sent, mentioned the 
need of provision for " associate " or " affiliate " member- 
ship. This is not a proposal that baptism shall be admin- 
istered in our churches by any other than our historic 
method, but that they shall receive those who are already 
-members of non-Baptist churches on their letters, giving 
them all the privileges of membership with certain re- 
strictions. The restrictions vary in different cases, but 
all are aimed at one purpose, to make it impossible for a 
large number of associate members to alienate the church 
or its property from the denomination or so to alter the 
character of the church that it shall become unacceptable 
to our denomination. It is the experience of those who 
are using such membership that it enables them to bring 
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into their Christian service many very useful people, and 
at the same time to render a useful ministry to many 
people whom they otherwise could not help. Some 
churches testify that a large percentage of those who are 
received as associate members ultimately are immersed 
and come into full membership. The testimony of those 
making the experiment, so far as your committee has 
been able to learn, is unanimously favorable. 

Publicity. With such a church life as a basis there 
should be a thorough program of publicity. All of the 
churches to which questionnaires were sent were agreed 
upon this proposition, but when it came to the details of 
the program there was a wide difference of opinion. 
Some of the commonest means of publicity are the church 
calendar and the " Wayside Preacher " or bulletin-board 
on the church premises. One church instead of giving 
its calendars to the people at its Sunday services mails 
them to all of its parish each Friday. Other churches 
mail them to the absentees. Other churches make large 
use of the mails in sending out printed announcements 
and invitations of all sorts. One church printed a sixteen- 
page booklet giving a complete outline of the church's 
activities, illustrated with cuts of the building and of 
groups working in it, and distributed seven thousand 
copies to the homes in its vicinity. Another church in a 
comparatively small community used its Boy Scouts and 
kindred organizations to distribute a copy of its church 
calendar to every house in the community twice a month. 
One church located at the convergence of four main thor- 
oughfares placed on each of these thoroughfares some 
blocks from the church a sign-board designed by an archi- 
tect to be in keeping with the architecture of the church 
itself, and bearing the inscription " The church you are 
looking for is blocks this way." In one city the 
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trolley company allows each church to attach to the trolley- 
pole at such stops as would naturally be used in coming 
to the church, a small bulletin-board bearing the name of 
the church and an arrow pointing to it. Newspaper pub- 
licity is of all sorts. Some churches are using large and 
extensive display advertisements. This seems to be suc- 
cessfully done by the churches who conduct their Sunday 
services on a basis that corresponds with this type of ad- 
vertising. A more common thing is a comparatively small 
church notice for which the newspapers charge at various 
rates. Probably the most effective advertising the church 
can get is a write-up in the news columns of the things 
it has done and is going to do. The newspapers of most 
cities will gladly print a considerable amount of such 
material without charge. 

Personal Cant-act. To attract people permanently to 
the church and its service, there is nothing that can 
take the place of friendly calls for personal contact 
by pastor and by volunteers. Some churches organize 
on a Group Plan for this purpose. One church has a 
parish committee that makes between fifteen hundred and 
two thousand calls per year. Another church reports ex- 
cellent results from what they call " The Mission of the 
Seventy." Once a month they have supper at the church, 
followed by instruction, inspiration, and prayer. Then 
they go out two by two to call on families whose names 
have been secured through a church census. 

An Attracting Force. Since the church in the newer 
residential district cannot depend for its growth simply on 
the coming of people of its own denomination, it will need 
to consider the means of drawing to itself such people as 
it can serve, or can serve through it. On the one hand, 
it will need to build an attractive church life and pro- 
gram. The foundation of this must be a wholesome spir- 
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itual ministry with a deep consciousness on the one hand 
of the needs of people as they are living, and on the other 
hand of God and his message to them. The church needs 
to minister to the hungry-hearted. At the same time the 
church should take an active interest in community affairs. 
In the newer residential district more than in the older 
sections there is a strong community spirit, which looks 
to the church for an active leadership. Those people who 
have a community spirit will naturally turn to a church 
that gives an opportunity for its expression. 

Another great need of the church in these districts, as 
perhaps in all districts, is friendliness. The newer resi- 
dential district is full of strangers, people who have no 
friends, no acquaintances. The church should see to it 
that those who enter its portals find a warmth of wel- 
come and a friendly atmosphere that will minister to them 
in their loneliness. This friendly spirit should express 
itself in the organizations of the church. The church 
should be organized so that any person of any age who 
comes can be introduced to a group of people of similar 
age and interests. It is through these smaller organiza- 
tions that most friendships will be formed. 

Here too is a great demand on the pastoral ministry. 
The pastor in such a community who is well enough 
known in the homes of his people to be received on an 
intimate and informal basis, has thereby opened to him- 
self a large usefulness and has bound the people to his 
church with strong ties. 

One supreme demand on the church in the newer resi- 
dential district is the strength of its program for children. 
The church must pour its best efforts into its school and 
kindred organizations. More unchurched people are 
brought into church connections by the children than by 
the parents direct. The church that has succeeded in 
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gripping the loyalty of the children and young people has 
already determined its success. 

Worship. The basis of the program of such a church 
will always be the service of worship. Various means are 
being used for making these services attractive, ranging 
all the way from dignified futility to flamboyant success. 
One church that boasts of an attendance at its midweek 
service of nearly a thousand was described by a visiting 
minister as " serving a supper and running two hours of 
religious vaudeville." This, however, is not characteristic 
of most of our successful churches. Those churches as a 
rule that are successfully reaching the people are con- 
ducting a service of worship that is attractive to the 
people because of its spiritual power and its effectiveness 
in meeting the every-day needs of the souls of every-day 
people. Probably the most attractive feature of the ser- 
vices of worship, particularly in popularizing them, is 
music. Most people enjoy singing, and where congrega- 
tional singing is made a willing reality, it attracts people. 
Highly trained quartets have their value, but in most 
cases their chief value is as the center around which may 
be built an effective chorus. Our churches have scarcely 
touched their resources in using the musical ability of their 
children and young people. Junior choruses, when prop- 
erly lead and trained, serve a double purpose. They are 
attractive at the time in the services of the church and 
they are providing for better music in the future. It is 
likely that in the future churches will invest a larger per- 
centage of their money in the training of their young 
musical talent and a smaller percentage in the hiring of 
professional singers. 

Religious Education. The next vital phase of the 
churches' program is religious education. In no field 
is there a greater demand today for the church to advance. 
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We have here a great unexplored field that is rich in 
possibilities for helpfulness to our people. Graded schools 
and graded lessons are to be assumed. Buildings adapted 
to such a program are the desire of every pastor and 
school worker, but not every church has yet awakened 
to the possibility in this field. Beyond the usual work of 
the church school there are many things to be accom- 
plished. The young people's work should be coordinated 
with the work of the school. 

Week-day School. Among the various educational 
features, those most commonly reported by the churches 
studied in our questionnaires are Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools, Schools of Missions, and Week-day Schools of 
Religion. Schools of missions should certainly become a 
part of the program of every church. While the Daily 
Vacation Bible School originated down-town, it has found 
a remarkable field of usefulness in the distinctly residen- 
tial communities and is well adapted to churches of this 
type. Week-day religious education is claiming an in- 
creasing attention. 

Training Workers. The church that would reach a 
high degree of effectiveness must, of necessity, make the 
training of its young people for future service a definite 
part of its program. In church schools and young people's 
societies, at summer assemblies, by special training-classes 
and institutes, in the community training-schools of re- 
ligious education, by every method that can be found, 
we should undertake to bring every boy and girl to the 
threshold of manhood or womanhood trained to perform 
some definite task in the church. One church at least 
agrees with all young people who show reasonable ability 
as church-school teachers that it will provide them a two 
years' normal course in the church and all expenses for 
three summers in the school of religious education at 
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Northfield, if they, in turn, will agree to serve as teachers 
for two years after the completion of their training in 
that church if they remain there, or if they remove from 
the city, in any church in their new home. 

Group Organizations. In the program of the church 
there should be a field for a large number of organiza- 
tions centered around various interests and activities. The 
organized classes in the older departments of the church 
school, besides their teaching work, serve a large social 
purpose and are an excellent training agency. There are 
many organizations of women of various ages and interest 
groups largely centered around missionary or welfare 
work. In addition to their regular tasks these serve as 
training centers and also as social centers for the new- 
comers of their particular group. The Brotherhood, in 
addition to leading a large number of men into Bible 
study and in some cases into definite service for the 
church, provides the churches with a group of men into 
which the newcomer may be introduced with a reasonable 
assurance that he will find associations that will be agree- 
able and helpful to him. 

Recreational Program. Another large phase of the pro- 
gram of the church should be its recreational program. 
The church of this type will find most of its people in 
homes or having family friendships. It does not minister 
to a large number of boarding-house inhabitants. In 
planning its recreational program, therefore, it should 
have in mind not so much people who need a substitute 
for the home, as the furnishing of a medium of acquain- 
tance by which the members of the congregation shall be 
welded together into a unit. The churches studied report 
all types of recreational programs, ranging from the occa- 
sional young people's social to the church with swimming- 
pool, bowling-alleys, billiard-tables, and all the usual ac- 
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companiments. Several things will influence the church's 
plans in this line. One is the provision the community 
has made. Sometimes the church does not need to 
enter this field as a ministry to the people but only as a 
means of acquaintance for its own people. Another con- 
sideration is the extent to which the work can be super- 
vised. A recreational program that is left to run itself 
is certain to run riot. Trained supervision is absolutely 
essential to the success of a highly developed program 
of physical activities. The commonest means of recrea- 
tion among the boys and girls are Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
and Camp Fire Girls. There is, however, a growing in- 
terest in the efforts that are being made by some organiza- 
tions to provide a more complete program for the boys 
and girls, including a positive and distinct religious ele- 
ment, to an extent that the Scout organizations have not 
done. The ideal in a recreation program is not furnish- 
ing amusement for the people, but leading the people to 
furnish their own amusement. Giving a pageant or a 
- play is probably more helpful to those who participate in 
it than to those who witness it. 

Relation to Home. In making a program the church 
in the newer residential district should always keep in 
mind the fact that here the home thrives best. In a recrea- 
tional program care should be taken that home life is 
helped and not hampered. In making socijal contacts 
special attention should be given to the parents of young 
children. Some churches are providing a nursery during 
the time of the morning church service in which children 
from a few months old up to the kindergarten age can be 
left while the parents attend the church service. Such a 
thing is very helpful, but must be in charge of a competent 
person or it will do harm rather than good. In its educa- 
tional program there is perhaps no field of service more 
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useful and more neglected than the forming of mother's 
groups in which the mothers of very young children can 
be given adequate help with their problems, not so much 
in the physical care of the child as in dealing with his 
moral and religious needs. The work for the child in the 
church school can be made vastly more effective by some 
systematic training of the mothers who so largely govern 
the lives of the children. 

Social Programs. In the entire recreational program, 
one distinction should be kept carefully in mind this 
program should be conducted for its social benefits and 
not for the purpose of raising money. It is wise to make 
a recreational program for adults approximately self- 
supporting. It is sometimes wise to make the program 
for children partially self-supporting. But the day has 
passed when there is any justification for making the 
pulpit an advertising medium for fairs, sales, suppers, 
and ice-cream festivals, and plays for the raising of money 
to pay the pastor's salary. Systematic giving can never 
accomplish its best results unless the individual's pledge 
to contribute is matched by the church's pledge that the 
individual shall be protected from a continuous solicitation 
to purchase tickets and make donations. Systematic giv- 
ing thus safeguarded will come nearer than any other 
method to solving the financial problems of our churches. 
Motives back of social programs need frequent testing. 

The Great Aims. Through all of this work there is 
but one aim, to lead people to a rich life in Christ Jesus. 
Evangelism is the motive behind every effort to reach 
the unchurched. Evangelism is not a method but an 
achievement. The method may be educational, recrea- 
tional, devotional, personal, or any other, but the achieve- 
ment must be to lead the individual into a personal fel- 
lowship with Jesus Christ. For the Christian, the aim is 
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to deepen the spiritual life. Again the method is varied ; 
but whatever the method, this end must be achieved. 

The Building 

Locations. The element in all of this that received first 
consideration because of its unusual cost is the building. 
There is a difference of opinion as to the wisest location 
of a church building. Some answering the questionnaire 
express a preference for a location on a main thorough- 
fare. Others prefer to be a short distance off. The 
latter preference is chiefly to escape the noise. Also it 
is possible to get a little more ground and perhaps a more 
sightly location at less expense. The considerations in 
favor of locations on a main thoroughfare and where 
possible at the junction of two or more main thorough- 
fares, seem to be overwhelming. The matter of noise 
can be taken care of by so planning the building that there 
will be buffer rooms between the auditorium and the 
street. The advantages are tremendous. Such a location - 
has an advertising value that churches have not sufficiently 
appreciated. Many people are anxious to-be inconvenienced 
as little as possible in going to church and so even consider 
the walk of a block from the car stop to the church a seri- 
ous handicap. If a church hopes to attract people from the 
passing throng, it is almost necessary to be on a main 
thoroughfare where the throng is passing. Considerations 
of cost frequently have to govern the choice of a location, 
but it is an unwise economy that chooses the cheaper lot 
when it is in any way possible to possess a better one. It 
is an economy that benefits for a year only and that 
handicaps as long as the church remains on that location. 

Buy Early. One suggestion that some pastors offer for 
a wiser handling of our denominational work as a whole 
is that the denomination should secure good sites for 
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churches in new sections of the city years in advance of 
the need. Too many times we have waited until the com- 
munity was so far developed that the site we most desired 
was preempted by a garage or the price had become pro- 
hibitive. It is true that if the denomination buys ahead of 
the tide of population it will sometimes make mistakes; 
but they will not be as expensive as the mistakes under 
our present system. It is also true that in any given 
year we are so far short of money enough to meet imme- 
diate needs, that it takes great courage to take out of 
funds already too meager the money to purchase lots 
that will not be used for five or ten years; but such a 
policy courageously inaugurated and persisted in will 
justify itself in the next decade. 

Temporary Building. Another question on which there 
is a division of opinion is whether a new church should 
be started in a temporary building which can be aban- 
doned in a short time, or in the initial unit of a perma- 
nent building. The weight of opinion, however, favors 
the former course on the ground that a church can often 
tell better after two or three year's work in a field what 
it is going to need in the way of a permanent building 
than it can at the outset. Also it is better able to finance 
the initial building after two or three years than at the 
beginning. The disadvantage is that people are not so 
readily gathered into a cheap temporary building as they 
are into something permanent and more attractive. 

Build by Units. As a rule, the permanent building must 
be erected by units. Unless it is an old church moving into 
a new community and so bringing with it large funds from 
property sold in a section of the city where real estate 
values are high, funds will seldom be available at the 
outset for the erection of more than a part of the building 
that will ultimately be needed. Moreover, if it is a young 
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church starting in the community, the building of the 
entire plant that it would need some years later would 
not only make an unbearable burden of expense, but would 
be so far beyond the needs of the congregation at the 
time as to give the appearance of failure rather than of 
success. 

The First Unit. What unit should be built first must 
be determined by local conditions. The answer commonly 
given today is the educational unit. For this there are 
various reasons. In most communities it is most needed. 
An educational unit can be used temporarily for worship 
better than a worship unit can be used temporarily for an 
educational work. Churches have often found that it is 
easier to raise funds for a church auditorium while wor- 
shiping in an educational unit, than for an educational 
building while conducting a school in a church auditorium. 
We have found in our questionnaire, however, that some 
churches feel strongly that they pursued the wisest policy 
in erecting the church auditorium with some limited facil- 
ities for religious education as their first unit. They say 
that their church has grown from the parents rather than 
from the children, as their community is largely made up 
of young married people and the need of their lives is 
worship. Local conditions evidently will have to deter- 
mine the order of the units provided in each situation. 

Build for the Future. One thing that should be 
done is to plan from the start for adequate provision for 
an all-around church system. Church building of all 
things must be done by faith. One of the tremendous 
handicaps of our work is the fact that those who planned 
the building at the first and built it did not foresee how 
the work would grow, how the program would enlarge, 
what facilities would be needed for the work of the king- 
dom. It is of supreme importance that our churches at 
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the outset should secure adequate ground and make ade- 
quate plans for religious education and for recreation, so 
that as the building is completed, the church will not be 
handicapped. If, however, only slight provision can be 
made for the recreational life, let it be remembered that 
a great deal can be done with very little equipment. The 
two essentials are a kitchen, and a room suitable for rough 
and noisy games. This latter room will serve for a 
dining-room and also as a department room for one 
department of the school. There need be little or no 
equipment for physical work, but the list of games for 
which this room can be used is unlimited. Here Scout 
troops and similar organizations will meet, and all kinds' 
of socials will be held. The next thing needed is an ade- 
quate stage for all kinds of dramatic work. This will 
be used in religious education including missionary educa- 
tion as well as for social purposes. 

Relation to the Denomination 

One of the fundamental questions before the group of 
churches we are studying is their relation to the denom- 
ination. Most of them at the outset are forced into very 
intimate relations with the denomination because they are 
dependent on the larger group for financial assistance 
and expert advice in initial plans. On the denomination's 
part this is an investment in the future, for out of these 
churches will come the main support both in money and 
in leadership for the denomination in the future. From 
the church's point of view it should be recognized as a 
trust to be increased and returned. It is of supreme im- 
portance that these churches situated in communities so 
favorable to progress and support should recognize their 
responsibility to others. As their own life has been made 
possible through the cooperation of the sister churches, 
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they should recognize their duty of giving to the utter- 
most for the assistance of work in other needy fields. 

Give to Live. This may be a hard thing to recognize, 
particularly in the early years in the life of such a church. 
Their own program is growing faster than their resources. 
The demands upon them for work in their own com- 
munity are greater than they are able to meet. It takes 
high courage and Christian wisdom to give in any ade- 
quate way to the missionary program of the denomination 
under these circumstances. But the church must do it. 
Its contribution is needed in the world. It is a part of 
the denomination and ought to meet its share in the de- 
nomination's responsibility. It must do it to save its 
own soul. Just as the individual who sees no responsibility 
for the giving of his means to meet the needs of others 
comes to be spiritually bankrupt, so the church that allows 
the needs of itself and its community to loom so large 
before its eyes that it cannot see the appealing hands of a 
needy world, will find its spiritual life growing more and 
more dwarfed and impotent. Such an attitude in the 
course of time dries up the fountains of benevolence for 
its own needs. Even if the church is not stirred by the 
appeal of a world still more needy than itself, a policy of 
good judgment for its own largest advantage would lead 
to its taking part to the utmost in denominational enter- 
prises. 

Give Workers. But no church hlas fulfilled its respon- 
sibility in merely giving money. Just as the individual 
beyond his gifts of money must give his service to Christ 
and the church, so the church as a whole beyond the gift 
of its offering must give service to the denomination. In 
every city there are fields where there are not workers 
enough to meet the needs of the situation. These churches 
in the newer residential districts are usually the ones that 
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can best afford to send workers into those fields, not 
because they have more workers than they know what to 
do with themselves, but because they must see the need of 
the city as a whole and the denomination and make their 
contribution to it. It is not easy for any church to sur- 
render to the larger call the time and talent of one whom 
they could use to such good advantage in their own field ; 
but again that spirit of Christian fellowship and recog- 
nition of kingdom responsibility which we urge upon the 
indivduals in our own churches must determine the policy 
of the church itself. 

Wide Outlook. This lays upon these churches the need 
of a thoroughgoing program of missionary education. 
We do not need to enter into the methods here but only 
to stress this fact that this is not one of the things to be 
pursued by those churches which are especially disposed 
or peculiarly able to do so, but it is one of the funda- 
mental necessities of the life of a Christian church. 

Relation to Other Fields. One difficult problem in the 
relation of churches in the same city is the transfer of 
memberships. It is always true that the church in the 
newer section of the city will have around it a certain 
number of people who are members of churches of the 
same denomination farther down-town. Where should 
they hold their membership ? The one church says, " They 
pass by our very doors to go to the other church." The 
other church says : " Their old associations are all here. 
Besides, if we lost all the members that live nearer to an- 
other church, even of our own denomination, it would 
destroy us." But the first answers, "As time goes on 
their activity with you decreases, they often are lost to 
all Christian fellowship and service." The ideal solution 
would be for people to unite with the church where they 
can work most effectively. Then if some churches are 
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left without adequate support in places where they are 
needed, the denomination should furnish the money and 
the workers to carry on that work. 

Relation to Other Denominations 

The answers to the questionnaires indicate a very cordial 
and friendly attitude toward the churches of other denom- 
inations in their community ; but at the same time they in- 
dicated that means for expressing that cordial spirit in 
practical cooperative service were not abundant. There 
seem to be still many cities of considerable size that have no 
means of interdenominational cooperation other than a 
loosely organized association of the ministers. With few 
exceptions the only cooperative work carried on through 
these means were union services at some season of the year 
or perhaps cooperation in some well-established moral 
movement. It would seem as though in every city there 
ought to be some organization binding together the Chris- 
tian churches of the city leading in such cooperative enter- 
prises as may be feasible. 

District Federations. Many of our cities are finding 
it of advantage to form federations or councils of churches 
in a given locality in the city. Springfield, Massachusetts, 
affords an excellent example of such a successful organiza- 
tion. A district of the city known as the Forest Park 
District with sharp natural boundaries and having a con- 
siderable community feeling has formed what is known as 
the Forest Park Council of Churches. In this council is 
included every Protestant church in that section of the 
city. All churches have the same representation without 
regard to size. Financial burdens are assumed on the 
basis of individual contribution rather than church assess- 
ment. Enterprises in the field of religious education, union 
services, go-to-church programs, religious census, and the 
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study of civic matters have been successfully carried on 
during a period of three years. This organization func- 
tions much more actively than the City-wide Council of 
Churches simply because there is a homogeneity of life 
and community of spirit that enables it to enter upon 
larger enterprises than the City-wide Council has found 
it feasible to undertake. 

Federated Activities. Various activities are feasible 
in cooperation with the churches of other denominations. 
Union services are, of course, the first natural suggestion. 
A religious census, to be effective, ought always to be an 
interdenominational movement. Go-to-church movements 
have been conducted by some councils with considerable 
success. Schenectady, N. Y., reports one some years ago 
in which during the entire Lenten period the attendance 
at the churches was tremendously increased, and the good 
effect was felt long afterward. Publicity campaigns can 
frequently be better conducted through a federation or 
council of churches than by the churches individually. 
The field of religious education affords a tremendous op- 
portunity, only the beginning of which has been seen at 
the present. Training-schools for teachers can often be 
put upon a higher basis because the cooperation of many 
churches makes possible financial support that the local 
church cannot give. Week-day religious education finds 
its only hope of success on a large scale with public-school 
time and credit where the denominations can cooperate in 
the enterprise. 

The Church Staff 

It is clear that such a program as we are here outlining 
will necessitate an enlarged staff. What these workers 
shall be will depend on the local need and the local ability 
to provide what is needed. The results of our question- 
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naires indicate that the churches are largely turning to 
women to fill these fields. One church reports the employ- 
ment of three full-time church secretaries as the only 
employed workers besides the pastor. The more usual 
thing is a church secretary and another woman worker 
variously entitled pastor's assistant, Sunday-school mis- 
sionary, church visitor, or religious-education director. So 
far as your committee could ascertain, the duties of these 
various workers were the same whatever their title. 
There seem to be comparatively few churches in the newer 
residential districts that have employed any man other 
than pastor. 

Office. The increase in the force or workers, of course, 
necessitates a church office adequately equipped and open 
for use at all times. More and more our churches are 
finding it necessary to do this rather than to allow the 
pastor to provide church headquarters in his home. 

Finances 

Education in Use of Money. It is not within our 
province to enter into the question of finance to any con- 
siderable extent. There are, however, four fundamental 
principles of a sound and adequate financial policy for the 
local church which perhaps should be briefly enumerated. 
The first is education in the use of money. The expecta- 
tion that people who are taught chiefly that money is to 
be spent for personal use or to be saved for personal use, 
will contribute largely to the causes of the kingdom will 
not be realized and is absurd upon the face of it. With 
all of our education we must take the time and trouble 
to teach our people what money is for and Christian prin- 
ciples in the use of it. 

Church Budget. The second principle of an adequate 
financial policy is a church budget. The church at the 
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beginning of the year should know what it expects to do 
and reasonably closely what it is going to cost to do it. 
There should be a firmer basis for approaching the people 
for pledges than simply the fact that we spent so much 
last year and we should like to have a thousand more to 
spend this year. The budget should be made out in 
detail. It should be based upon the actual records of the 
treasurer as to expenses in the past and definite projects 
for future activity. It should be printed and in the hands 
of every member of the church and congregation, and 
every detail of it should be given them fully and frankly. 

Every-member Approach. The third principle of a 
sound financial policy is to reach every member of the 
church and congregation. Not all will contribute. It is 
not necessary to present their duty to them in such a way 
as to drive them from the church or to create ill-will ; but 
it is necessary for the church's good and for the people's 
good that the needs of the church and the kingdom at 
large shall be presented to every individual and that all 
shall be given an opportunity to take such part in the meet- 
ing of those needs as they are able and willing to do. 

Systematic Proportionate Giving. The fourth principle 
is systematic proportionate contributing definitely prom- 
ised in advance. A pledge should be presented not so 
much in the light of a guaranteed contract as in that of a 
definite statement of a person's purpose that can in all 
probability be carried out through the year. Changed cir- 
cumstances are always a sufficient justification for the 
alteration of a pledge and should be so recognized, but 
with this understanding the church should know in ad- 
vance what the individual expects to be able and willing 
to do. These gifts should be given systematically. Ex- 
perience has proved beyond all question the wisdom of 
weekly contributions through a duplex envelope. Monthly 
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gifts in some cases will be more satisfactory and in cer- 
tain special cases there will be another basis for giving, 
but there is no excuse anywhere for the hit-or-miss 
method of giving " When I come." 

Conclusion 

The churches in the newer residential districts are those 
that are best suited to profit by the mistakes of the past 
and to prevent their repetition in the future. It is here 
that we should put into practise the lessons that are learned 
from the experience of our people as a whole. So long 
as we continue considering nobody's experience but our 
own, so long will we repeat the blunders of our fathers. 
When we begin to take counsel with our denomination in 
all crucial movements, we shall profit by the experience 
of the past and rise into a greater future. 

MILLARD BRELSFORD, CM. GALLUP, 

G. E. DAWKINS, E. E. GATES, 

MRS. M. G. EDMANDS, A. E. PETERSON, 

J. B. FOX, F. M. SWAFFIELD, 

G. P. BERES, Chairman. 
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VIII 

THE CHURCH IN THE POLYGLOT AND 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE DISTRICTS 

(INCLUDING JEWS) 

In addressing ourselves to the task assigned us, we 
have endeavored to ascertain facts and to secure some 
records of experience with respect to goals, obstacles, and 
successful solutions in work with and for these groups. 

We report on these aspects of the subject: 

I. The size of the task, the forces at work, and some 

of the results. 
II. The problem of leadership. 

III. The use of languages other than English, and the 

place of the bilingual church. 

IV. The place and function of the Christian Center. 
V. Work among Hebrew people. 

I. The Size of the Task, the Forces at Work, and 
Some of the Results 

The Task. The present foreign-born population of the 
United States is probably more than 20,000,000, and there 
are some 23,000,000 more of immediate foreign extrac- 
tion. Approximately one-fourth of all the children in the 
United States live in the homes of the foreign-born. 
The following table will convey some impression of the 
variety and size of the groups which constitute this ele- 
ment in our population. The table includes brief notes 
of the present status of our Baptist work in most of the 
groups. The population figures are based upon the Census 
of 1920, plus the net increase or decrease for the four 
succeeding years as given in the last report of the Com- 
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missioner General of Immigration. The figures as to 
Baptist work are based upon reports submitted at the 
Northern Baptist Convention sessions in Milwaukee, 1924. 

Armenians 69,508. 

Chinese 61,733. 12 Baptist churches and missions 

with 1,000 members. 

Czechoslovaks 1,266,416. 26 churches, 1,838 members. 

(Czechs, 626,051; Slovaks, 640,365) 

Danes 484,214. 42 churches, 3,893 members. 

Esthonians 9,500. 1 church in New York City. 

Finns . . f 270,307. 20 churches, 842 members. 

French 443,630. 10 missions. 

German 7,463,997. 284 churches, 31,826 members. 

Greeks 237,818. 

Hungarians 483,699. 29 churches, 1,420 members. 

Italians 3,598,600. 55 churches, 3,030 members. 

Japanese 79,425. 6 churches and missions. 

Letts . . . ; 30,000. 5 churches. 

Lithuanians 331,536. 

Norwegians 1,045,185. 42 churches, 2,200 members. 

Poles 2,489,094. 23 churches, 1,405 members. 

Portuguese 225,419. 5 churches, 306 members. 

Rumanians 85,442. 17 churches, 610 members. 

Russians 733,617. 29 churches, 519 members. 

Spanish-speaking ., 939,418. 11 churches, 836 members (not com- 
plete). 

Swedes 1,531,752. 336 churches, 31,837 members. 

Slovenes 212,292. 

Yiddish-speaking ..2,268,574. 1 mission in Buffalo. 

In addition to the groups named above there are Al- 
banians, Arabs, Assyrian-Chaldeans, Bulgarians, Cro- 
atians, Finns, Montenegrins, Persians, Syrians, Turks, and 
many others. 

One of the great problems in connection with minister- 
ing to these foreign-speaking groups is found in their 
distribution. 

A City Problem. For the most part they have crowded 
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into the cities where native social conditions and customs 
still persist. Some 72 per cent, of the foreign-speaking 
people in this country live in cities of 2,500 and over. 
In many cities large and small the foreign-speaking ele- 
ment constitutes anywhere between 60 per cent, and 80 
per cent, of the entire population. Huddled together in 
foreign quarters, out of touch with the larger life of 
Americans, these people become an easy prey to unscrupu- 
lous agitators and exploiters, native and foreign. Their 
pride of nationality is usually very strongly developed. 
Their women have very little contact with American life. 

Religious Background. A large proportion of them 
have come out of an environment in which the only re^- 
ligion they knew was a state religion, ritualistic and polit- 
ical in its character. They have known little of economic 
opportunity or social privileges. The illiteracy of many 
of the groups makes difficult any approach to their think- 
ing and manner of life. But the greatest problem of all, 
so far as our responsibility for them is concerned, is to 
meet their spiritual needs. Thousands of them have no 
religious anchorage. 

Social Conditions. The larger freedom they find here 
puts a great strain upon their moral standards. The ex- 
ploitation to which many of them are subjected, begets 
a sullen bitterness of spirit and secret distrust of all things 
American. They do not always receive a welcome in our 
churches, and they are often confused by the diversity 
among the Christian forces at work here. And more than 
all, they are so constantly the objects of curiosity, mis- 
understanding, derision, and neglect that they rapidly drift 
into art attitude which makes any helpful social or re- 
ligious approach very difficult, yet tremendously neces- 
sary. " The warring of old world prepossessions and 
prejudices political, social, economic, and religious with 
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new world ideals and standards can be harmonized only 
through the spirit of Jesus." 

Counter Forces Foreign Influences. Many forces are 
operating strongly upon these groups. Their racial soli- 
darity is being maintained by their fraternal orders and 
social clubs, but more especially by the foreign-language 
press. According to the Interchurch World Survey, 1920, 
" The foreign-language press in America includes some 
1,500 publications with a circulation of 8,000,000 copies, 
and with a reading public of possibly 16,000,000." Most 
of these periodicals uphold American ideals and American 
patriotism. A few of them are rabidly antireligious. 
Without doubt the foreign-language press tends, as a 
whole, to perpetuate old-world influences, and to retard 
the process of assimilation. Many of the foreign-language 
religious papers are just as nationalistic and divisive as 
the secular press. 

Churches. Another force impeding the progress of as- 
similation is the " national " church influence (principally 
Polish, Russian, and Magyar). These churches prior to 
the World War were largely supported by their home gov- 
ernments and strongly influenced their members to retain 
connection with old-world organizations and citizenships. 
Many of the pastors were supported by their home gov- 
ernments, and they do not participate in any real way as 
citizens in the life of this country. 

Prejudices of Americans. Another force which must 
be reckoned with is found in the racial and social preju- 
dices which incline English-speaking Americans all too 
frequently to ignore, to neglect, or to patronize the new- 
comers. Democracy goes haltingly in too many com- 
munities so far as these foreign-speaking peoples are 
concerned. Even in many Christian churches there is a 
strong unwillingness to attempt to bridge the gulf which 
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separates the man of foreign birth or extraction from 
those who have been longer in this country. In this matter 
the Christian church is not yet as truly democratic as the 
public school. 

Forces in Assimilation. On the other hand, there are 
forces at work which make strongly for mutual under- 
standing and appreciation of these groups. The public 
school is probably the greatest of these. The labor union 
is another strong assimilating force. It brings together 
men of all nationalities who with a common purpose suffer 
and sacrifice in a common cause. Among these forces 
stands the Christian church with its gospel of good-will 
and its message of brotherhood. Splendid results have 
already been achieved through the establishing of mis- 
sions, Christian Centers, Americanization programs, and 
individual contacts. Practically all the groups are ap- 
proachable and responsible to the Christian message when 
it comes to them in terms of unselfish service. To bring 
the gospel to the tens of thousands in their foreign-speak- 
ing groups who have definitely broken with the religion 
of their fathers and are fast becoming atheists, is not to 
be regarded as proselytizing. The aim of such work is 
to restore faith to lives from which it has vanished. Such 
effort will mean a strengthening of the spiritual elements 
in the national life. It will also mean a rapid extension 
of the kingdom of God. 

II. The Problem of Leadership 

The problem of leadership in the foreign language or 
bilingual churches is the big problem. If ever it is true 
that, " as goes the ministry so goes the church," it is 
here. The leaders required are those who by training, 
sympathetic insight, spiritual vision, tact, and psycholog- 
ical understanding are enabled to know their force and 
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their field, and the future of both. Such leaders will be 
able to bring both force and field into that relationship 
which will realize the anticipated future, viz., the larger 
citizenship of the kingdom of God. 

Bilingual. Such leaders need training in the languages 
in which they are expected to serve. There is often a 
great demand upon them from cultural, social, and re- 
ligious angles in the various groups which they serve. 

Schools. The training offered in the various schools of 
the denominations, such as the International Baptist Semi- 
nary, Orange, N. J. ; The Italian Department of Colgate 
University; Bethel Theological Seminary, St. Paul, 
Minn. ; Norwegian Baptist Theological Seminary, Chi- 
cago, 111. ; Danish Baptist Seminary, Des Moines, Iowa ; 
German Department of the Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary, Rochester, N. Y., etc., is intended to meet this need, 
and some of these schools, such as the German and the 
Swedish, have been working on this problem for several 
decades with encouraging results. 

Complex Conditions. The foreign-speaking pastor 
faces peculiar and pressing problems. He is working with 
a foreign group in an American environment. As one 
pastor says, " We have to speak and live a twofold life 
and therefore we are losing the perfection of each." The 
ecclesiastical background of the majority of those with 
whom our foreign-speaking pastors work is sacerdotal 
and sacramentarian, hence the difficulty of conveying any 
real sense of the need or meaning of conversion. Most 
of our foreign-speaking pastors work under the serious 
handicap of inadequate material equipment. Another con- 
stant difficulty is found in the fact that the children of 
foreign-speaking parents move away very rapidly from the 
ideals and thinking of their parents. The parents with 
European training and ideas are inclined to rule their chil- 
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dren in arbitrary fashion without seeking to understand 
the children in order to lead them with the cooperation of 
the young folks themselves. The relation between the old 
and the young is thus a burning problem, and the pastor 
must be able to sympathize with and understand both. In 
addition he faces the language problem which involves 
that of Americanization. The older people must be minis- 
tered to in the language they know, while the young people 
can only be effectively reached through the English lan- 
guage. Hence the pastor must be at home in at least 
two languages, knowing something of the literature and 
traditions of both forms of speech. 

Broad Culture. To serve the needs of the older people 
and to give to the younger ones a leadership which they 
can fully respect makes it necessary that the pastors or 
workers should be men of real devotion, broad culture, and 
clear vision. It is highly desirable that these pastors 
should not be trained away from their own groups. Their 
education should fit them to be links between the new and 
the old. First of all, there should be thorough and sys- 
tematic training in the Bible and in the great doctrines 
of the Christian church. They require an adequate knowl- 
edge of the language, psychology, literature, and history 
of the group to which they minister. They should know 
and use their own language in its best form. Their prep- 
aration should include a knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, of American life and history, and the elements of 
science and sociology. The most vital and far-reaching 
service they will render will consist in what they do for 
the young people and children. Hence the necessity of 
their understanding the principles of religious education. 

A Leadership to Be Prised. Thus to minister to the 
spiritual needs of the foreign-speaking group and to be 
a mediator to them of the American ideal and spirit calls 
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for men of fine fiber and real leadership. And further- 
more, it should be a policy of the denomination to pro- 
vide financial support for such leaders that will be more 
commensurate with the importance of the service rendered 
and on a parity with the remuneration afforded to pastors 
and workers generally in all the churches. 

III. The Place of the Bilingual Church 

Concerning the need for the foreign-language church 
and its place, we submit the following considerations : 

In American History. The foreign-language church 
has grown naturally and normally out of the life and ex- 
perience of the foreign-language community. It is the 
normal expression of the religious instincts and experi- 
ences of the foreign-speaking group in America. In our 
early colonial history the English established churches 
using their own native tongue. The Dutch, the French, 
the Swedes, the Germans, and the Spanish established 
churches in which their respective languages were used. 
The immigrant of today is simply doing what the early 
immigrants of our country did in their day and genera- 
tion. 

Good Pedagogy. The foreign-language church is the 
expression of a wise and strategic pedagogy. The early 
Christian missionaries as they went out from Jerusalem 
fulfilling the command of their Master preached the gospel 
in the language of the people themselves. These mission- 
aries were adapting themselves to the culture of those to 
whom they were sent. As Christian missions developed 
the great missionary leaders translated the Scriptures into 
the languages of the people who knew not Greek. Chris- 
tian strategy takes the foreigner as he is and uses the 
wisest methods for the Christianization of foreign-speak- 
ing people, taking suggestions from within the racial 
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group and also from without, working, however, with the 
psychology of the group itself. 

Permanency. The foreign-language church is as tem- 
porary or as permanent as is the foreign-language com- 
munity. The age of the community varies according to 
the measure of the persistency and the multitude of factors, 
some working from without and others from within the 
community itself. It is no more possible to determine the 
life history of a foreign community than it is to discover 
in advance the life history of an individual. The trans- 
ition from the use of the foreign language to the use of 
the English here in America is gradual, as it must be. 
It is unnecessary to call attention to the fact that this 
whole process is what we may speak of as a spiritual 
process. If the process is hastened then there will be 
great loss to the foreign community, and if there is loss 
to the foreign community, there will be loss to the sum 
total of our American life. The attempt to perpetuate 
the institution of the foreign-language church beyond the 
years of its usefulness has helped to depreciate its value. 
There is all the more reason, then, to encourage a for- 
eign-language church that is a free church in a free land, 
and that regards itself as a temporary agency for the sake 
of the spiritual life of the foreign community. 

An Agency in Assimilation. The foreign-language 
church serves as an agency for connecting the new immi- 
grant with his new American environment. Where the 
leaders are properly and adequately trained, and are thor- 
oughly Christian in spirit and in ideals, such a church can 
be of inestimable value to the group and to the American 
people as a whole. The dangerous foreigner in America 
is the one who has not come under the influence of the 
right spiritual environment, or who has not responded 
to those opportunities when they were available for him. 
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The dogmatic religion superimposed on the individual 
mind and conscience, the religion that does not emphasize 
the moral element in life, is not only unchristian but it 
is un-American. Any church that encourages indepen- 
dence of thought, personal religious experience, right 
relationship among men, has no force comparable to it in 
our American life for bringing into one the native and 
the foreigner. 

Bilingual Service. The foreign-language church calls 
for bilingual leaders and bilingual service for the group. 
This need grows out of the foreign-language community 
itself. The older members find great difficulty in learning 
the English language. The younger members of the 
home find it difficult to maintain for themselves proficiency 
in the language of their parents. To neglect the lan- 
guage of the older people would be to divide the family. 
To neglect the language of the younger people would 
result in the same calamity. The younger people in the 
foreign-speaking groups should be encouraged; in fact, 
provision should be made within the group itself, so that 
the younger people may receive some training in the lan- 
guage of their parents. The foreign-language church 
must minister to the foreign-language home. There is 
no force in America that can keep the family in a foreign- 
language community from becoming bilingual. There- 
fore, the foreign-language church should make adequate 
provision for services in the two languages, the foreign 
and the native American. 

Literature Needed. There is urgently needed in this 
work more modern foreign-language literature. It should 
include strong Protestant periodicals for six or eight of 
the major language groups. There should be made easily 
available for these people translations of great Christian 
documents and literature, pamphlets dealing with present 
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social, economic, and scientific problems from the Chris- 
tian standpoint, and such posters and leaflets on practical 
Christian living as will attract, interest, and guide the 
readers. 

A Suggested Policy. As a suggested policy which 
might aid us in dealing with these matters we submit the 
following [in force in one Baptist City Society] : 

1. That we encourage the organization of churches to 
serve foreign-speaking groups of the newer immigration, 
and that wherever this is not deemed practicable, we ad- 
vise the granting of the largest measure of freedom to 
foreign-speaking branches or divisions of English-speak- 
ing churches. 

2. That we employ foreign-speaking pastors and mis- 
sionaries of the races served, so far as such workers are 
available; that we encourage young men and women in 
our foreign-speaking groups to offer themselves for Chris- 
tian service, and as a denomination make provision for 
their training. 

3. That while recognizing the full right of choice of 
each individual, we regard it as imperative that in general 
the unity of the family and the effectiveness of a church 
organization should be guarded through the affiliation of 
members of a particular group, both young people and 
adults, with their foreign-speaking church or branch. 

4. That we encourage the progressive and ultimately 
the full use of the English language in these foreign- 
speaking churches or missions ; that we cultivate an under- 
standing and appreciation of American ideals, particularly 
on the part of the foreign-speaking ministers and mis- 
sionaries, to the end that they may interpret the best in 
our American life to their own people. 

Self-support in Such Churches. Many churches among 
these foreign-speaking peoples are earnestly striving to- 
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ward self-support and are expecting to reach their goal 
in the next few years. One great difficulty lies in the 
fact that as many of these people advance socially they 
move away from their original neighborhood. Thus only 
the people who have recently come to America and who 
receive small wages and have, consequently, a hard 
struggle to take care of their families, are left to try to 
support the foreign language churches. 

IV. The Place and Function of the Christian Center 

Definition. The Christian Center is a Christian settle- 
ment house with resident workers, as distinct from a mis- 
sion or institutional church. It is located in a congested 
community, largely foreign-born or unsympathetic to the 
Protestant church, and in a building adapted to a program 
of service varying according to the needs. The purpose 
of the Christian Center is so to interpret the gospel by 
teaching and service as to make for Jesus Christ a com- 
manding place in the life of the individual, the home, and 
the community ; in other words the regeneration of every 
life and all of life. 

Principles. The principles underlying the work of the 
Center may be summarized as follows : ( 1 ) Every activity 
must be permeated by a Christlike spirit. (2) Activities 
have value as they promote vital, personal contacts with 
the Christian workers. (3) Bad habits, customs, and con- 
ditions must be replaced by good ones. (4) Service and 
contacts should be on the basis of the family as a unit. 
(5) Workers should seek to bring all converts into 
church-membership upon confession of faith. 

The Individual. One Christian Center has chosen for 
its slogan, " Christianize our Social Life and Socialize 
our Christian Life." The various activities afford natural 
contacts for forming friendships and therefore for the 
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worker to know people, to see their needs, and to know 
how best to help them to their fullest development. The 
opportunity for spiritual help is especially great in a Chris- 
tian Center, for as the people of the community meet the 
workers in various ways throughout the week, the uncon- 
scious influence of such Christian lives is often used 
mightily by the Spirit. " Religion is caught, not taught." 
These many contacts with the people of the community 
bring natural opportunities for direct evangelistic per- 
sonal work. 

The Community. The Christian Center not only reaches 
the individual but the community as a whole. Since some 
of the workers actually live there, they become a real part 
of the community. Its problems are their problems. They 
strive to see how its evils can be best corrected and how 
constructive work for its betterment can be done. They 
help to do this or see that it is done. 

Bridging Two Generations. Perhaps the strongest 
argument for the Christian Center among these groups 
comes from the fact which faces us in every phase of the 
work the break in sympathy, interest, and understand- 
ing between those of the first generation and their children 
of the second generation. That which may appeal to 
the first generation and which may hold them in the church 
may have no power to attract the second, the Young 
American, even though he would respond if approached in 
some other way. There should be among the outstand- 
ing objectives of a Christian Center: To supply to the 
boys and girls what they are missing in their home life; 
to furnish a common ground of interest for father and 
son, for mother and daughter, and to interpret Christian 
teaching by a life as well as a book, so that those who 
know not.-the Book may still read the gospel. 

Program. A well-balanced program would recognize 
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three groups, children, young people, and adults. There 
should be a proper proportion between recreational, edu- 
cational, and religious expression, with an unmistakable 
emphasis on the religious. The ideal would be to get 
every individual in each group under direct Christian 
teaching and influence and to keep them in touch with 
Christ from the kindergarten to adult life. 

Workers. The various needs and types of work will 
require many types of workers. The following is a sug- 
gestive list of the people needed in a well-developed 
Center as an employed staff: Director; head worker for 
women, girls, and small children; field worker; kinder- 
gartner ; nurse or day-nursery director ; boys' worker. In 
addition to the above, many volunteer or student workers 
can be used most effectively for special clubs and classes. 

Relation to Foreign-language Church. The thought in 
the minds of those who originated the Christian Center 
idea was that it should be placed in the midst of a needy 
and unchurched community, where perhaps because of 
unbelief and antagonism it did not seem feasible to estab- 
lish a church. It was the hope that the Center would so 
radiate a religious life and influence throughout the com- 
munity that it might lead eventually to church organiza- 
tions. However, because of local conditions, in a number 
of instances the ' Christian Center has been alined with a 
foreign-language church, where successful work is being 
done. Where a Christian Center and a foreign-language 
church are closely associated, there should be the fullest 
cooperation between the staff of workers in the Center and 
the pastor of the church. 

A Force in Americanization. The Christian Center 
should be a base for Americanization contacts, first, be- 
cause it makes possible the logical approach to the father 
and mother through interest in the boy or girl, or to the 
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home through the interest in the man or woman, and 
secondly, because American ideals are inseparably related 
to Christian ideals. A great part of the Americanization 
service rendered by the Christian Center should be that 
of interpreting America to the newcomers of foreign 
speech. This may be done through English classes, classes 
on citizenship, and by racial nights when an effort is made 
to show the contribution of national groups to this coun- 
try through art, music, literature, and great leaders. 
Splendid results have been achieved in some places on the 
Pacific Coast in teaching English to Orientals. It has 
been suggested that the Christian Center might well be 
set up in congested foreign districts on an interdenomina- 
tional basis. The work is sufficiently urgent and exten- 
sive to warrant close cooperation between all agencies in- 
terested. 

V. Evangelization and Americanization 

Surely the best way to secure an understanding of the 
meaning and possibilities of citizenship in America is to 
secure allegiance to the Christ of Christian America. The 
Americanism that is not Christian -is likely to be narrow, 
unbrotherly, undemocratic, antagonistic to other people. 
The Americanism that is truly Christian is humble through 
a sense of responsibility and mission to all peoples, appre- 
ciative of our history a history made possible under 
God, through the contribution of all nations to our great- 
ness. 

Protestantism vs. Americanizing. The words of a well- 
known Presbyterian leader among the Poles in America, 
the Reverend Paul Fox, are worthy of careful considera- 
tion in this connection : 

As a caution to the American Protestant churches carrying on 
work among immigrants an observation is in order, calling their 
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attention to the altogether too frequent, very loose, and incorrect 
use of descriptive terms. The substitution of " Americanization," 
or " Christian Americanization," for " evangelization " or " Chris- 
tianization " is not only a very incorrect use of language, but also 
very misleading and frequently very mischievous. In the case of 
the Poles, for instance, who have been made keenly conscious of 
their nationality as a result of forcible Germanizing and Russian- 
izing policies, and who have been led purposely by the Roman 
Church to associate these denationalization policies with religious 
faith differing from that of the Poles, namely, Russian Ortho- 
doxy and German Protestantism, and to identify Roman Catholi- 
cism with their national independence and liberty to speak of 
" Americanization " even if that term is sugarcoated with the 
adjective " Christian," calls instantly to their minds all their 
unpleasant experiences under Russian and German rule, stirs up 
in them all the old fears and resentments, and places them un- 
necessarily in an antagonistic position to the influences of their 
new environment, national and religious. Absolute non-interfer- 
ence with inherited national feelings has been the strength of 
Americanism and a most potent cause in the promotion of Amer- 
ican patriotism and of national unity. The foreign-born loves this 
country and its government and institutions instinctively and pas- 
sionately, because he is not molested here everlastingly about lan- 
guage and nationality. . . The church's specific business is Chris- 
tianization. Let her discharge her specific duty well toward the 
immigrants; and no foreign-born citizen, really and truly Chris- 
tianized, will be found wanting in American patriotism and loyalty. 

How English-speaking Churches Can Help. By Gifts. 
The financial support for young and struggling foreign- 
speaking missions and churches must come, of course, 
from our American churches. The path to self-support is 
long and arduous. 

Use of Churches. In many cases a great service may 
be rendered by making available for foreign-speaking 
services some part of the equipment of the American 
church. In a few cases such plants have been made avail- 
able for the use of a number of foreign-language groups, 
as in Second Avenue Baptist Church of New York City, 
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where six foreign-speaking congregations are housed. In 
cases where American churches find themselves being sur- 
rounded by foreign elements, the church should carefully 
study its neighborhood, and accept its measure of direct 
responsibility for ministry to that group. Oftentimes a 
church, instead of moving out, should shape its work 
along institutional lines. A varied program similar to 
that of the Christian Center should be provided, and a 
foreign-speaking worker added to the staff. This leaves 
the management and direction of the foreign work under 
American leadership, which in many cases is a thing 
greatly to be desired. 

Volunteer Service. When members of foreign-speak- 
ing churches move out into more purely American dis- 
tricts they frequently desire to enter English-speaking 
churches, and if they are welcomed there, the process of 
Christian Americanization is promoted. The women of the 
English-speaking churches who are teaching English, and 
incidentally other more important things, to foreign-speak- 
ing women in the homes of the latter, are making a splen- 
did contribution toward the solution of the problem. In 
some such spirit the Brotherhoods or men's groups might 
meet with or entertain the men of foreign groups in the 
effort to promote understanding and appreciation. Sun- 
day-school classes may find here a great field for service. 
It has frequently worked well to have one church or class 
or society accept 'responsibility for promoting and support- 
ing special missions or pieces of work in mission enter- 
prises. For a long time to come the English-speaking 
church must be the recruiting ground for the volunteer 
workers and leaders to carry on the many-sided program 
of activities required for successful work with the for- 
eign-speaking groups. 

And after the money and the needed workers and the 
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equipment have been provided there must also be ex- 
pended vast funds of sympathy, good-will, and Christlike 
patience. 

V. Work Among Hebrews 

The Jewish problem, long in the world, is largely a 
problem of ignorance on both sides and, consequently, of 
suspicion and hate. Were the Jews more Jewish and 
were the Christians more Christian, doubtless the problem 
would disappear. Now, however, the real problem is how 
to spread a better knowledge of Jews and Judaism among 
Christians and a more sympathetic understanding of 
Christians and Christian purposes among Jews, and upon 
the double 'foundation of a better understanding and closer 
conformity to< the spirit of both religions, to cultivate kind- 
liness and good-will and substitute confidence and coopera- 
tion for suspicion and hate. 

Jews in America. There are more than 4,000,000 Jews 
in America the largest Jewish population of any country 
in the world. New York City has 1,750,000 Jews; Chi- 
cago, 300,000 ; Philadelphia, 230,000. There are 160 other 
cities having a Jewish population of from 1,000 to 100,000. 
There are thousands of communities having Jews in 
smaller numbers. There are 75,000 Jewish agriculturalists. 
The majority of Jews do not live in Ghettoes but in Amer- 
ican residential neighborhoods and in proximity to Chris- 
tian churches. Of 355 churches in New Jersey, 181 re- 
ported recently that they had Jewish neighbors. It is 
estimated that eighty per cent, of the Jews in America 
have abandoned the synagogue and are religiously adrift. 
Reports from many parts of the country state that Jews 
have never been so responsive to kindly Christian approach 
and the proclamation of the gospel in love. 

The Jews have been and still are great achievers in 
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literature, music, drama, art, finance, industry, science, 
philosophy, social service. No recital of the great deeds 
of mankind could leave them unmentioned. 

Types of Jews. The Jews themselves are broken into 
factions in this country. There was a stream of immigra- 
tion back in the colonial days, not large, chiefly from 
Spain and Portugal, the descendants of which, long iden- 
tified with American institutions, constitute some of our 
finest citizens thoroughly assimilated with American ideas 
and ideals. A later stream of fifty and seventy-five years 
ago flowed from the north of Europe, so largely from 
Germany as to give the name " German Jew " to all. 
These, too, have become to a great extent assimilated in 
the ranks of the prosperous business men and manufac- 
turers of the country. More recently a different type of 
Jews from Southern Europe, from the Balkan States and 
from Russia and Poland, has been coming, under the 
general designation of "Russian Jew." It is these last 
arrivals who constitute the crowds on the streets of New 
York, in the sweat-shops of the clothing and other indus- 
tries, and, unfortunately, on the soap-boxes of vehement 
street oratory and anarchistic incendiarism. It is these, 
mainly, who turn to crimes of violence for which Jews 
hitherto never have been noted. 

Deep chasms of misunderstanding, distrust, and con- 
tempt lie between these three groups, the " Spanish," the 
" German," and the " Russian " Jews. Practically all Jews 
manifest a loyalty to race and religion which causes them, 
through generous support of charitable and benevolent in- 
stitutions, to care for their own people of whatever group 
they may be, but they do not have close social relations 
bridging these chasms. 

Theological Divisions. The Jews are separated also by 
theological views. The orthodox hold rigidly to the an- 
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cient ritual, to the dietary laws, and a strict observance of 
days and fasts and feasts. The Reformed Jews keep but 
few of the old requirements, seeking to make the ethical 
content of their faith effective in the synagogue and in 
life. Between these two extremes are lesser groups, for 
the most part lacking cohesion, unorganized and seem- 
ingly indefinite in purpose and tendency. And out beyond 
them all are multitudes adrift from the ancient faith. This 
is both pitiful and portentous. It has been estimated that 
but a little more than ten per cent, of the Jews in New 
York City are faithful and consistent attendants upon the 
services of the synagogue, though a very much larger 
number observe Jewish holidays and attend synagogue 
on special days. A very interesting and valuable interpre- 
tation of " The Modern Pharisee " was given by Rabbi 
Joel Blau of New York in The Atlantic Monthly of Jan- 
uary, 1922. In considerable numbers Jews have turned to 
Christian Science. 

Characteristics of American Jews. Two facts, charac- 
teristic of the Jewish situation in America, add to the need 
and urgency of the task. Here in America the majority 
of the Jews are outside of the synagogue. This detach- 
ment from the ancient faith, with its high moral sanc- 
tions, has been followed by a wide-spread drift into mate- 
rialism and unbelief. The other fact is the wide-spread 
disruption of the communal life of Jewry. The people 
are moving out from Ghettoes and are coming into con- 
tact with a totally different environment. These two facts, 
the movement of Jews into the neighborhood of Christian 
churches and their spiritual destitution, constitute a dis- 
tinct challenge to American Christianity. 

Independent Missions. Several denominations are con- 
ducting missions to the Jews. These missions are of two 
kinds. There are independent missions located in Jewish 
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neighborhoods and supported by people in all of the de- 
nominations who are particularly interested in this work. 
Such missions are located in Chicago, Brooklyn, New 
York, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland, and elsewhere. 
A mission in New York is also maintained by the City 
Mission Society, an interdenominational body. It is dif- 
ficult to estimate the results of the work in these missions 
as no standards have been set for measurement, and neces- 
sarily much of the energy of those who are prosecuting 
the work is devoted to raising the necessary funds. 

Denominational Missions. The other type of mission 
is that carried on under denominational direction. The 
Lutheran Church has several such missions. The Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church has one in Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
another enterprise in Philadelphia, where they publish a 
quarterly. Northern Baptists have one in Buffalo. The 
Presbyterian Board of National Missions leads in this 
work with enterprises in Brooklyn, Newark, Baltimore, 
Washington, and Chicago. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church has one mission in Boston in connection with its 
First Church there. Rev. A. M. Smith in charge of that 
enterprise promotes a method of work called the Jewish- 
Christian Association of America. He writes : 

Our work is a bona-fide cooperative work under Jewish and 
Christian auspices and joint support, and from a monotheistic 
standpoint. Work consists of mediatorial work between Jewish 
and Christian leaders, Bible classes in Community House on Sun- 
days and week-days, and we place great emphasis on pastoral calls 
in homes of our Jewish population which numbers some fifteen 
thousand in our immediate parish. Let me say frankly that I have 
no hope of success of Trinitarian proselyting work among Jews. 
My proposition to the churches is that they offer " associate mem- 
bership " to such Jews as have completely surrended heart and 
will to God for all time for the living of Christlike life and who 
show satisfactory evidence of being spiritually born again as 
quite a number have shown during my work among them. 
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As Individuals, not as Jews. Jews do not readily re- 
spond to " conversionism," as they term efforts to proselyte 
them ; they do not wish to be singled out for direct effort, 
and they resent such measures and such agencies. Those 
who have become Christians have found, for the most 
part, fellowship in a Christian church which existed for 
and ministered to men as men, not as Jews. This type 
of work promises splendid results. 

Reconciliation. The will to good-will is the main thing. 
This determination has become strong and is appearing in 
many places, in various organizations and in many people. 
Already there are organizations committed to the pro- 
motion of friendly relations between Christians and Jews 
in New York, Washington, D. C., Boston, in several cities 
of the mid-West, in Canada, and in England. The Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America has a com- 
mittee on Good-will Between Jews and Christians, con- 
nected with its Commission on International Justice and 
Good-will. 

America Needs the Jews. If America is to become a 
Christian nation, some way must be found to win this 
most virile of peoples, with all its adaptability, intel- 
lectuality, and tenacity, and turn its energies and abilities 
into Christian channels. 

Responsibility of the Churches. We should accept it 
as an indisputable principle that every Christian church is 
responsible for the spiritual welfare of all of the people in 
its community. Only thus can a church fulfil its immediate 
obligations and carry its share of the burden of making 
America a Christian nation. 

Information. A church seeking to bring its Jewish 
neighbors within the scope of its ministry should first of 
all secure as much information as possible concerning 
them. This involves an investigation, or survey. 
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Prepare the Church. Serious obstacles within the 
church itself must often be removed, for not all difficulties 
in the way of Jewish evangelization are found on the side 
of the Jews. There are those who maintain that since the 
Jews have a religion of their own we should leave them to 
that. There are those also who frankly confess that they 
do not like the Jews, and who on that ground acknowledge 
no responsibility for their spiritual welfare. Then there 
is a far larger number of members within the Christian 
church who are simply indifferent to the condition and 
needs of the Jewish people. These difficulties must be 
overcome by education and spiritual quickening, until sym- 
pathy for Israel shall become apostolic and conviction that 
it is our Christian duty to engage in the enterprise shall 
become steady and sustaining. The building and equip- 
ment must be harmonized with the project, even in some 
cases by removing the cross from conspicuous places, for 
unfortunately the cross has become to the Jew through the 
bitter experiences of centuries a symbol of persecution. 

The Workers. For the workers a special training is 
required, sufficient for the securing of an understanding 
and the awakening of sympathy. The capable worker 
must have knowledge of the religion and the experiences 
of the Jews and should understand what are the chief 
Jewish objections to Christianity. 

Jewish View-point. The soul of the Jew has been 
branded by persecution ; he has never recognized the trust- 
worthiness of the New Testament ; the person of Jesus has 
been caricatured to him; the Christian way of salvation 
seems incomprehensible ; he has had scarcely anything but 
the failures of Christianity presented to him ; and he still 
wonders about the mission of Judaism. It is needful 
for the worker to appreciate the good that is in Judaism, 
and to discover the points of contact with the Christian 
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faith in its attractive forms. It would be a tactical blunder 
for a church to announce publicly its purpose to evangelize 
the Jews. The approach to them should be as members of 
the community, and not as the members of a separate race. 
Such evangelization must be grounded in, and sustained 
by, prayer. The entire church-membership should cultivate 
a friendly attitude toward the Jew. This alone is Chris- 
tian. Friendship is the mightiest alembic known for the 
dissolving of doubts and the clarifying of spirit vision. 

Every One's Opportunity. The promotion of fellow- 
ship and understanding is possible to every one. The 
finest contribution to human welfare which any one man 
can make is the practise of kindness, fairness, and persis- 
tent good-will shown in speech, in conduct, in business, in 
society, in the church, in the school, and in the home. 

(NOTE. The committee acknowledges its indebtedness 
to a pamphlet of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, entitled " The Jewish Problem," which 
finest citizens thoroughly assimilated with American ideas 
October 4, 1924; and the latter part of this study is a con- 
densation and adaptation of one of the Studies in Church 
Efficiency, published by the Board of National Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., "The Local 
Church and Its Jewish Neighbors," by Dr. John S. Con- 
ning, for the use of which permission has been freely 
granted and thanks are herewith heartily expressed.) 
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IX 
THE CHURCH IN THE NEGRO DISTRICT 

A Baptist Responsibility. The Negro populations of 
the great cities of the North are peculiarly the problem 
of Baptists. Negro Baptist churches number a constitu- 
ency larger than all the other denominations represented 
among them put together. In Chicago there are more 
than three times as many Negro Baptists as Methodists 
and more than forty times as many as Presbyterians. A 
similar ratio prevails in other northern cities. 

PHYSICAL CONDITIONS 

In the study of this subject it soon becomes apparent 
that no treatment of it can be regarded as thorough-going 
that takes into account only the soul life or spiritual and 
religious nature of the Negro and disregards the phys- 
ical conditions under which he is compelled to live and 
work out his destiny. 

Moreover, the responsibility for these physical condi- 
tions does not rest in the first instance on city govern- 
ments and civic organizations, and secondarily on the 
church as is commonly assumed; but the contrary, 
first on the churches of Christ and second on the civic 
organizations. In every great reform the conscience of 
the Church has had to strike the alarm that awakened 
the State to action. If the conscience of the Church is 
not awake respecting questions of justice or mercy, how 
shall civic bodies be aroused to face their obligations ? 

Therefore, in considering any city-wide plan for the 
religious uplift of the Negro, the conditions of his en- 
vironment must be taken into account. The soul and the 
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body may be philosophically separate entities, but they are 
one as far as the individuals with whom we have to do are 
concerned. 

Therefore, the attitude, whether it be intolerant, mer- 
cenary, or merely complacent, that anything is good 
enough and nothing too bad as far as the surroundings 
of the Negro's home and the nature of that home are 
concerned, is intolerable. Pure religion may indeed be 
found in the most discouraging environment, but sur- 
roundings free from filth and contamination and over- 
crowding and vice are more conducive to its growth than 
those where these are allowed to prevail. 

Housing 

In a study of the physical conditions which have an 
important bearing on the religious life of the Negro we 
are confronted, first, with the insufficiency of the number 
of houses available as homes for the growing colored 
populations in our cities. This has led to abnormal in- 
crease in rents and this in turn to unjustifiable over- 
crowding. 

Higher Rentals. The Chicago Race Commission found 
that when rental property passed from the occupation of 
white persons to Negroes, rents were invariably increased 
anywhere from 5 per cent, to 50 per cent. The Negro, 
in spite of smaller earnings than his white brother, is com- 
pelled to pay proportionately more for the place in which 
he lives. 

Lodgers. In consequence of this higher rental cost, a 
further disturbing social factor has been introduced; 
namely the taking of a disproportionate number of lodgers 
into Negro homes. The examination of 274 families re- 
vealed the fact that of 1,319 persons included in them, 
485 were lodgers living in 62 per cent, of the households. 
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The number of lodgers outnumbered the number of chil- 
dren in these families by 186, the percentage of children 
being only 22.7 while 35 per cent, were lodgers. The evils 
to which so large an invasion by outsiders inevitably ex- 
poses the family life are apparent. Too often they strike 
at the very heart of the home and undermine its sacred 
precincts. 

Houses in Disrepair. Next to the scarcity of homes and 
their cost, there is noted the physical condition of the 
homes themselves. Unlike the white population of cities 
which moves out to the new subdivisions and suburbs, 
the Negro is in all but the rarest instances compelled to 
content himself with the older sections of a city, the 
sections which have seen their best days, and from which, 
because of the encroachments of industry and commerce, 
the better population is in process of migrating. In most 
instances too his coming stimulates migration. Hence, the 
homes he takes over are found for the most part to have 
lapsed already into disrepair, and after his occupation of 
them they are allowed to depreciate further. The striking 
character of this physical neglect appears when compared 
with the homes of other populations, employed in similar 
occupations. Of houses in a Polish district of one of our 
cities 71 per cent, were in good repair; in a Bohemian 
district, 57 per cent. ; in a distinctively manufacturing dis- 
trict, 54 per cent,, and in a corresponding Negro district, 
only 26 per cent. A study of this same Negro area three 
years later showed a further decrease of 16 per cent, in 
buildings of good repair. 

Race Segregation. The hostile attitude of most of the 
white population in any city against the Negroes' spread- 
ing into other districts for the sake of improving living 
conditions for themselves and their families is not some- 
thing for those who live in the country of Abraham Lin- 
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coin to be proud of. Attempts to repress, to segregate, 
to intimidate by the writing of threatening notes and letters 
or the bombing of Negro homes and those of white people 
who show a disposition to vacate in their favor, and the 
unkindly reflections on Negroes because of their ambition 
to improve their physical condition, show how hollow is 
much of the white man's boasting about fair play and 
equal rights, and how far many Christians fall short in 
applying practically the Master's ideal of brotherhood. 

In so far as the church and the Christian pulpit fails to 
speak and act sympathetically for the colored man in these 
conditions, in just so far do they fall short of the spirit 
of him whom they call Lord. 

Health and Sanitation 

Effect of Bad Housing. A second important physical 
factor which the church cannot afford to neglect is the 
questions of the Negro's health and of sanitation. These 
would be met in part if the provision of housing were ade- 
quate. 

A recent investigation in Chicago classified the homes 
in which Negroes live in a descending scale of quality 
as A, B, C, and D, and it showed that only 5 per cent, 
of Negroes lived in Class A homes and 10 per cent, in 
Class B. As these are the good and better types they 
need not concern us in this treatment. However, the 40 
per cent, of Class C, and 45 per cent, of Class D homes, do 
concern us and that deeply. The investigators' descrip- 
tion of Class D conditions is interesting. They said : 

Most of these dwellings are frail, flimsy, tottering, unkempt, and 
some literally falling apart. Little repairing is done from year 
to year. Consequently their state grows progressively worse. The 
surroundings in these localities are in a condition of extreme 
neglect with no apparent effort to observe the laws of sanitation. 
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Streets, alleys, and vacant lots contain garbage, rubbish, litter of 
all kinds. 

It is to be remembered that 45 per cent, of the Negroes 
of a great city live among such conditions; and that 40 
per cent, more of them live in Class C houses and sur- 
roundings which are slightly better, but still far from good 
and sanitary. With these facts in mind, there can be no 
difficulty in accounting for the wide prevalence of tuber- 
culosis in the Negro race, the frequent sweep of destruc- 
tive epidemics among them, and the high rate of infant 
mortality. 

Instruction in Health. However, ignorance of the laws 
of health and the care of the sick are also important 
factors to be met in dealing with health conditions. Here 
again the church, the Christian ministry, and the Christian 
Center have an important service to render. What can 
be done can best be illustrated from actual fact. A visitor 
to one of the most wide-awake Negro churches returned 
with this report: He had found there of an evening a 
meeting of forty or fifty women under the instruction of 
a Red Cross nurse. They were taking a course in domestic 
nursing of the sick. On a table lay a full-sized manikin 
used to illustrate and drive home the points of the lecture. 
In a second room he found thirty-five or forty young 
mothers; a baby manikin was on a table; a Red Cross 
nurse was lecturing on the care of infant children. Re- 
turning to the church a few mornings later he had seen 
about fifty undernourished kindergarten children enjoy- 
ing their little bottle of milk and crackers. They too, 
young as they were, were being taught how to keep them- 
selves clean and healthy, so that they might grow up to 
be strong and good. 

No limitation need be fixed on the scope of instruction 
along the lines of health and sanitation, nor the age and 
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sex to be instructed. It is all needed. Wisdom needs to 
be exercised in the arrangement of classes and the selec- 
tion of lecturers. The church must select for such service 
men and women of character and good judgment. 

Jesus came to perform a fourfold ministry j to save the 
lost, to cast out demons, to heal the sick, and to instruct 
the ignorant. This ministry he committed to his follow- 
ers. In all of these fields of service, the church he 
founded became the pioneer. And its days of pioneering 
are not yet ended. 

Recreation 

A third factor in the ministry to the physical side of 
the Negro's life is provision for his recreation. The 
shifting of the Negro population to Northern cities gives 
a new opportunity. 

Playgrowid. A picture of about twenty Negro boys 
and girls with rakes and hoes and shovels in the act of 
cleaning away the debris on the lots adjoining a Negro 
church was recently displayed. The scene of activity 
grew out of an exclamation of a gentleman as he stood 
one day conversing with the Negro pastor in front of the 
church building : " What are these vacant lots lying idle 
for ? " The conversation crystallized into a playground 
and basket-ball court for the children of the neighborhood. 

The facts are that in many great cities the opportu- 
nities for healthful recreation for children and youth liv- 
ing in any congested district are altogether inadequate; 
but they are deplorably so for Negroes. The modern 
city, like Topsy, has just " growed," growed to work in, 
to make money in, to sleep in, and, we were about to say, 
to die in, but this last is becoming too expensive. City 
Planning with a view to health, happiness, genuine wel- 
fare, and real living is only a recent development. And 
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the welfare of those farthest down has been the last 
it ought to be the first consideration. 

Use of Playgrounds Restricted. The Chicago Commis- 
sion on Race Relations brought out these facts: Of 127 
public places of recreation, exclusive of large parks, 37 
are in or near Negro areas. Of 82 playgrounds, 14 are in 
Negro areas or adjacent to them. Of 27 recreation 
centers, none is located in but 7 are adjacent to Negro 
areas. From these figures it would seem that fair and 
proportionate provision had been made for Negroes with 
such facilities ; however, the figures are misleading, be- 
cause the use of them by Negroes is not free and undis- 
puted; consequently the usual results have followed that 
but a small percentage of Negroes feel safe to avail 
themselves of these facilities. 

Of the 82 playgrounds, 14 are in Negro areas, but only 
13 are used 10 per cent, or more by Negroes. 

Of 29 recreation centers, 7 are available for Negroes, 
but only one is used 10 per cent, or more by Negroes. 

Of 8 bathing-beaches, only 3 are near Negro areas, and 
only one is used 10 per cent, or more by Negroes. 

Of course, the main reason why Negroes do not avail 
themselves of these privileges more largely, especially the 
facilities for older young people and adults, is because 
they feel that the white visitors object to their presence. 

If the white and colored people understood each other 
better ; if they could study to see the nobler side of each 
other's nature, they would learn to share these recreational 
privileges more equitably. In the promotion of better un- 
derstanding the churches, both Negro and white, must 
lead. And meanwhile Christian Centers, with their varied 
ministries, should be multiplied, and Negro churches 
should be encouraged to minister to the recreational, as 
well as the spiritual, nature of their people. 
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Relation to Delinquency. Closely associated with the 
questions of housing and recreation are those of juvenile 
dependence and delinquency. These are deserving of more 
detailed treatment than we are able to give in the space 
permitted. They present additional phases of this general 
subject; to these the religious people, both colored and 
white, ought to give careful attention. 

Vice 

Protected. A further physical factor which ought to 
receive the attention of both white and colored Chris- 
tians, is the prevalence of vice in Negro neighborhoods. 
In practically every city in which segregated districts have 
been closed, the vicious resorts have been allowed to reopen 
in Negro neighborhoods. Here they have been condoned 
by the authorities and even protected. It is on record that 
when vicious places were closed by the police in a white 
neighborhood, they have been promised immunity and pro- 
tection if they would remove to a Negro neighborhood. 
Hence the presence of numerous disorderly houses and 
vicious cabarets in Negro districts. A diagram made re- 
cently of a Negro neighborhood on which investigators 
marked the resorts of this kind bore close resemblance to 
a porous plaster. These resorts were there not because 
the better class of the Negroes wanted them. On the con- 
trary, they had protested against them in vain, again and 
again. The resorts were allowed to ply their wicked 
traffic with the connivance of the police and corrupt poli- 
ticians. 

"Infective Environment." -Psychologists declare that 
a " warped " mind lies at the bottom of bad conduct. 
" Infective " environment is in large measure respon- 
sible for the " warped mind." It is unreasonable to ex- 
pect Negro youth to rise to a high level of moral purity and 
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right conduct if they confront daily depraved persons, not 
only of their own, but also of the white race of their city 
and see their vicious ways and practises. 

A very discriminating Negro leader said recently : 

My race has now reached a stage in its development when there 
are certain things which we must do for ourselves; certain other 
things our white friends must help us do; and a few things our 
white friends must still do for us. 

Of himself, the Negro is impotent to change a vicious 
neighborhood. The forces of evil are too strongly in- 
trenched. In this he needs the help of his white brother, 
and of the white religions forces in particular. 

RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS 

Passing now to the conditions which are distinctively 
religious and which compel attention, if the Negroes' 
highest interests are to be served, there must be noted : 

The Negro and His Church 

A Church-going People. Among no class of people in 
the United States does the Christian church fill so impor- 
tant a place as among the Negroes; it is the greatest 
institution that exists among them. And the Negro's 
interest in his church is one of his distinguishing char- 
acteristics. 

One in Four a Baptist. The Negro church represents a 
larger number of constituents than any other organization 
among them. Taking the Negro population of the United 
States as approximately 12 million, the country over, one 
in four may be counted as holding membership in a 
Baptist church. Among white Baptists the ratio is one 
in twenty. 

The Negro church has the masses of its people in its 
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membership. And it enjoys their confidence, their love, 
their devotion, their sacrificial giving, to a remarkable 
degree, especially when their limited means are taken into 
consideration. 

Church a Community Center. The Christian church 
has been for a long time the community center- of the 
Negro race the center of its social life, the cultural out- 
let for its best talent, and the platform of political in- 
fluence, as no other church has been to any other group 
in our country. The leaders of the colored churches 
have been the leaders of their community. They have 
molded the public sentiment of their constituents in an 
unusually large measure. The voice of the man in the 
pulpit has been the means of information and of inspira- 
tion and occasionally even of inflammation. He has been 
to his people both their teacher and guide. 

This position of the Negro church in a community fur- 
nishes a point of advantage which is worthy of the utmost 
effort not only to retain but to strengthen. If this advan- 
tage were to be lost or in any degree weakened, no end 
of labor and strategy would be required to recover it. 
Hence the value of every measure that will improve the 
position of the Negro church, and adapt it to the minds 
of its rising intelligent youth, and make it a force for 
righteousness and spiritual and social power in its com- 
munity. 

Educational Needs 

An Educated Ministry. Among the first and foremost 
needs of the Negro church is a better educated ministry 
and one of finer and better moral character. We will not 
say, as has been said, that the Negro's religion is too 
emotional. The Negro is by nature emotional ; let his re- 
ligion find expression in ways that are natural to him. But 
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his religion is not set in the background of an intelligent 
faith and strength of moral character. 

A Typical Group. These statistics recently gathered 
will help to set forth the need graphically: Of 100 city 
pastors, only 21 had received any special training for the 
work of the ministry ; 79 had received no training what- 
ever for their professional work. Of the 21 who had en- 
joyed some training, 7 were graduates of recognized 
Northern colleges and seminaries ; and 14 of Negro insti- 
tutions such as Lincoln University, Howard University, 
Virginia Union, and others. Four others out of the 100 
had attended high schools of standard grade; four had 
attended high schools below regular rating. And 71 had 
enjoyed no education whatever above the eighth grade; 
many had not gone beyond the sixth grade; some had 
had no schooling whatever; and worst of all, many of 
them are men lacking in moral character. 

The Ministers' Social Leadership Needed. No one who 
studies the Negro situation in the cities, can fail to observe 
that this is the day of opportunity especially for Negro 
ministers. With the storm of social unrest rising; with 
the opportunities for colored people in Northern cities 
broadening as never before, and new opportunities open- 
ing for them also in the South, the Negro minister is in 
a position to become, in even a greater degree than before, 
the moral and social leader of his people. He has the 
ear of his race more even than the newspapers. He can 
reach the multitudes who neither read nor think. In the 
desire of his race for a fuller measure of civic and social 
expression, his voice may be potential in inspiring, en- 
couraging, and directing, as never before. 

A Training-school in the North. But in order to do 
this, the preacher himself must be instructed. If he is to 
train others, he himself must be trained. If he is to 
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lead, he must know whither and how. Today, the greatest 
need of the Negroes of the North is a school for the 
training of preachers and other Christian workers who 
shall possess, not only religious knowledge and fervor, 
but also social vision and purpose, men and women " who 
have an understanding heart to know the needs of their 
time." 

Training-classes. Such a school ought to be supple- 
mented by training-classes, assemblies, and institutes for 
the lay constituency in which instruction along the line 
of religious and social education would be given with a 
view of developing among the laity and the youth a 
higher type of religious and social service. Once aroused, 
the awakened mind of this people, in a sense dormant or 
rather not yet given an opportunity for activity along 
these lines, will quickly and energetically react and take 
possession of its greater heritage. 

The need of such institutes and classes is clearly ap- 
parent from the following statistics. 

Deficient Church Schools. Negro Baptists in the United 
States have, in round numbers, a church-membership of 
3,000,000 ; white Baptists of North and South, a member- 
ship of 4,800,000. But white Baptists have a total Sunday- 
school attendance of 3,400,000; while the Negroes have 
less than 1,000,000. In other words, the Sunday-school 
attendance of white Baptists is 3^2 to 5 of church-mem- 
bers, as against 1 to 3 among Negroes. In New York City 
the situation is still worse. While there are over 29,000 
members of Negro Baptist churches, there are less than 
5,000 members of Negro Sunday schools. 

Field for Religious Education. Negro youth are de- 
plorably, lacking in the knowledge of the Bible and the 
Christian way of life. They lack, because there are so 
few who are able to teach them. Directors of religious 
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education in our great cities could find no more fruitful 
field for their endeavors than is presented in the needs of 
the youth of colored churches. 

Some years ago the Detroit Baptist Union created a 
Negro Auxiliary to the Union under the name of Ad- 
visory Council. The budget of the Council is formulated 
by the Negro Auxiliary, but must be approved by the 
governing body of the Baptist Union before it becomes 
effective. The Baptist Union contributes on a propor- 
tionate basis to the funds of the Auxiliary. 

A similar plan has just been adopted in New York 
under the name of The Negro Auxiliary to the New 
York City Baptist Mission Society. The New York City 
Mission Society is planning to establish a religious educa- 
tional center in the heart of the Harlem Negro district 
for the purpose of training volunteer workers and as a 
Center for the Negro Baptist pastors. A reading-room 
and library will be maintained, and it is anticipated that 
special courses of study will be arranged for the benefit 
of the Negro pastors. 

Church Buildings 

Present Restrictions. Thus far nothing has been said 
about tlie Negro church building. The provision of ade- 
quate facilities in this regard, if his religious life is to en- 
joy healthful development, is as absolute as the need 
of a home for his growing family. The "household of 
faith " cannot hold together and permeate a community 
with holy influences from a vacant lot. The dilapidated 
store front will be little more effective. A religious organ- 
ization cannot grow very far beyond the physical capacity 
of the building in which it is housed. Spiritual influences 
are not stimulated by undignified, unkempt, and unattrac- 
tive church-houses and. store fronts. Neither can the 
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more intelligent Negro youth be attracted and held in 
such buildings. 

Effect on Educated Groups. In the few years since 
the Negroes' rapid migration North began, in fast increas- 
ing numbers their youth have been availing themselves 
of high school, college, and university privileges. The 
high school, the college, the public library, the museums 
of art and natural history, the parks and theaters of 
Northern cities are all open to them. How long will he 
be attracted to the ramshackle church-house ? 

Needs White Aid. Having come from his Southern 
village or farm, like the children of Israel out of Egypt, 
leaving his home and church behind, he has everything 
to do to restablish himself and the altar of his God, in his 
new environment. Never has he needed true friends 
more, Christian friends. He cannot, he must not be left 
to shift for himself in his new and unaccustomed environ- 
ment. 

Store-front buildings can be rented, but his religion 
cannot thrive with such housing. Churches vacated by 
the retiring white population can be bought and new 
churches can be built. These can be done " on a shoe- 
string." But the Negro needs protection against the real- 
estate speculator. 

Extortionate Interest Rates. In one city a Negro con- 
gregation of its own accord contracted for the purchase of 
a church building. A thousand hard-earned dollars were 
paid as earnest money. A ten-thousand-dollar first mort- 
gage was negotiated. The Negroes were to provide $2,000 
additional cash by a certain date, and then the " bank " 
would " accommodate them with a second mortgage," fur- 
nishing $5,000, but actually writing the second mortgage 
for $7,000, it being explained that the additional $2,000 
would be for " service in negotiating the loan." It was 
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further stipulated that it would be necessary to charge 
6 per cent, interest on the entire $7,000, and that return 
payments of $150 a month would have to begin in 30 days 
(a forty per cent, bonus for the money and interest at 
6 per cent, on both loan and bonus until both should be 
paid) . 

In their plight to secure a gift towards the cash pay- 
ment the pastor and deacon visited the superintendent of 
missions. With the plying of a series of questions he 
gathered the above facts. " Well," he declared, " you are 
more fortunate than another wayfarer. He did not meet 
the Good Samaritan until after the thieves had fleeced 
him." Of course, steps were immediately taken to fore- 
stall so gross an injustice as the conspirators in the case 
cited had planned. 

The Negro race has entered a period of transition. It 
is coming into a new consciousness, akin to "a renaissance. 
Whether its religious life and fervor are to suffer loss or 
to emerge strengthened and ennobled is still an unan- 
swered question. White Christians can do much in help- 
ing to answer it, if they will approach the Negro in a 
genuine spirit of Christian brotherhood. 

MRS. A. H. BOYCE, A. LEGRAND, 

MRS. JOHN CHAPMAN, E. W. MOORE, 

A. H. FINN, A. C. POWELL, 

F. M. GOODCHILD, L. K. WILLIAMS, 

T. L. HICKMAN, BENJAMIN OTTO, Chairman. 
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X 
CITY PLAN OF EVANGELISM 

" The heart of evangelism," says Dr. H. F. Stilwell, " is 
the passionate proclamation of the glad news of redemp- 
tion in such a way as to persuade the hearer to a positive 
personal surrender to Jesus Christ as Lord and Master. 
Education which precedes this climactic decision may pre- 
pare the way for it. The education which follows may 
develop what is there begun, but neither that which pre- 
cedes or follows is the thing itself." The basic need of 
society today is the personal regeneration, through per- 
sonal faith in Jesus Christ, of individuals who constitute 
society. The problems of business, trade, home, State, 
and Church will reach no ultimate solution except as our 
evangelistic task is successfully reaching men. " There 
is only one great problem in the world," says William E. 
Gladstone, " and that is how to get the gospel of Jesus 
Christ into the hearts of the people." 

The Need. The present-day situation but accentuates 
this basic need. People are not so easily moved in the 
mass as formerly. In politics independent voters are 
largely on the increase. Individualism in religion grows. 
The stupendously rapid growth of our cities, together 
with the increasing distances between home and the place 
of work, the mad rush for pleasure, the automobile, and 
numerous other counter-attractions so crowd the minds 
and time of city-dwellers that non-Christians do not readily 
come to evangelistic meetings. Persuasive personal work 
releasing the passion of Christ alone will reach such. 

Worldliness and weak compromises on the part of many 
Christians lessen the interest of many in the message of 
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the church. Real evangelism must go as deep as the life 
of God is meant to go in the life of the church in order 
adequately to impress the unsaved with the urgency of the 
Christian message. 

The Gospel. The gospel is defined in 1 Corinthians 
,15 : 1-4. A definite, personal faith is essential. (Romans 
1 : 16.) Life-confession must accompany and follow 
heart-faith (Romans 10 : 9, 10) in Jesus Christ. The 
spirit of evangelism is the personal experience of the sav- 
ing gospel of Christ. The joy of it bubbles up and over- 
flows. " It is the good news that is impatient to be told." 
Then the good news is told " with a passionate persuasive- 
ness that impels men to surrender themselves absolutely 
to the leadership of Jesus Christ as Lord and Master." 
This witnessing of the experience of Jesus in our own 
lives is the constant factor in evangelism. Methods must 
vary. 

The Romance of Evangelism 

Abundant and deep-lying encouragements lure us to 
evangelistic effort. All men have a capacity for religion. 
Every man is made for God. In each man there is, though 
hidden and dormant, the sense of God, of duty, of ac- 
countability, and of a future beyond this life. We do not 
have to plant these ideas in him. They already are in him. 
There is capacity and a felt need. In the majority of men 
in a typical American community there is also some knowl- 
edge of the Bible, but this is not the case in many com- 
munities of New Americans. 

Let us preach for a verdict. What are you going to do 
with Jesus Christ? Let us go to people with a spiritual 
appeal and expect results. The brooding, searching Spirit 
of God constantly overshadows the city. Count on God! 
He sometimes accomplishes more in a month or a year 
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than had previously been accomplished in a century. Re- 
member Jonah in Nineveh, Savonarola in Florence, Wesley 
in England, Edwards in Northampton. God can make 
harvests ripen very rapidly. Believe God! 

Evangelism is our plain, constant duty and privilege. 
" To every creature " in the city. It is inescapable ! 

Basis of Appeal. The human heart has so many needs, 
and Jesus Christ may be approached from so many angles, 
that many worthy motives may be urged in presenting 
Christ. Here are some: 

" Get right with God." 

The claims of Christ as God's Son and as dying for 
our sins and as rising from the dead to give us his death- 
less life. Jesus Christ is the greatest fact in history. It 
is the first duty of every man to come into vital relation 
with Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord. 

Conscience. " I ought." 

Jesus Christ fits and answers every man's personal 
needs. A moral and spiritual dynamic. Personal help in 
one's own soul in the fight for character and strength 
to make good. 

The home and the religious needs of the children. 

Service with Christ and through Christ for others; 
domestic, religious, social, patriotic, interracial. 

The community's need of Christian examples. 

The future life. Heaven. 

Effective evangelistic preaching is characterized by: 

(1) An unconquerable faith on the part of the preacher. 

(2) The sense of commission from God. (3) The passion 
of Gethsemane and Calvary for the lost. (4) Simplicity 
and directness. Preaching to secure a verdict. (5) The 
heart tone and romance that thrill the message. The 
pastor and the church must be willing to pay any price 
to have and maintain an evangelistic atmosphere. 
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The evangelistic spirit and atmosphere of the local 
church must be carefully developed and maintained. The 
permanent committee on city-wide evangelism can do 
much to foster such spirit in the local church. This will 
be noted later. 

The local church must regain and give forth her " testi- 
mony." The informal, personal, habitual witnessing of 
the membership will go far to make her evangelistic. 
The leaders must pay the price of maintaining the " ex- 
pectancy of conversions " in the church school. There 
must be organizing and training for personal evangelism 
(to be noted later). 

The City- Wide Evangelistic Committee 

Every city of three or more Baptist churches should 
have a strong, permanent evangelistic committee with at 
least as many strong, capable laymen as pastors on the 
committee. Where there are a number of churches, it is 
not necessary for every pastor to be on the committee, 
but there should be a layman from each church. They 
should study evangelism and the various best methods 
of soul-winning that they may be able actively to stimu- 
late, promote, and coordinate the city-wide effort. 

Where there is a city Baptist Union, the evangelistic 
committee should be appointed by, and function in and 
through the Union, and be provided with ample funds 
to carry on. The personnel of this committee should be 
as strong and outstanding as that of any other committee 
in the Union. The committee must be so financed and 
manned as to command the respect and attention of the 
churches. It should study the successful evangelistic cam- 
paigns of other cities, if possible while such campaigns are 
in progress ; and be prepared, not only to set up and foster 
a city-wide campaign, but to stimulate and assist any 
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local church that neglects evangelizing its own field or 
lacks the spirit of cooperation in the city-wide plan. Let 
this committee promote such city-wide endeavors. 

Subcommittees on literature, printing, finance, gospel- 
teams, etc., may be constituted. A laymen's gospel-team 
with a paid, full-time, trained woman to work and visit 
with women and children has been a fruitful feature of 
the work of the Evangelistic Committee of the Chicago 
Baptist Executive Council. 

A small but efficient evangelistic committee in each 
local church should include the pastor and the committee- 
man of the city-wide committee. 

Evangelistic Methods 

The variety of form and degree which selfishness, 
materialism, religious indifference, and ungodliness as- 
sume, call for adaptability in methods of soul-winning. 
Paul's extraordinary success as an evangelist lay in this, 
" I am become all things to all men, that I may by all 
means save some." Paul had no "best method" for 
every situation. To the Jew, to the weak in faith, to 
those without the law, he adapted his method. He was 
willing to use " all means " to " save some." Variety of 
methods in evangelism is not only valid but necessary. 
The method must be promptly adapted to those we hope 
to win. 

No method is to be discarded because it is old. No 
method is to be discounted because it is new. Does the 
plan mediate and reveal the spirit of our Lord? Does it 
exalt the local church? Does it win people to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, strengthen and intelligently attach them to 
the church that will develop them into Christlike living? 

" All things to all men that I may by all means win 
some " was Paul's motto. 
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From my study of the history of evangelism I can find no old 
style which is going out of date. The "newest methods" are 
the closest to the oldest Jesus sent out the Seventy, two by two. 
In fact, practically all types and methods are being used today 
in the United States with evidences of the willingness of the 
one great Spirit to work through the great variety of forms. 
Let us study our fields. Now one method is best and now an- 
other. Any method that gets professing Christians to become 
real, active, soul-winning disciples gets results. The problem 
of evangelism is, and always has been, a matter of reviving the 
dead faith and setting it to work for God. Anywhere that Chris- 
tians, with or without leadership or method, realize the funda- 
mental importance of winning souls and obey the Great Commis- 
sion, the promise of Christ is made good. He is with them and, 
as he is lifted up, he draws men to himself. The soul of evangel- 
ism is the eternal part the compassionate yearning over the crowd 
that is without a Shepherd. 1 

Recommendations 

An Every-church Responsibility. We recommend a spe- 
cial, carefully planned, genuine evangelistic effort by each 
local church each year. The problems of life in all aspects 
become more menacing and impossible, except as all our 
churches give themselves to the vigorous and wide-spread 
work of evangelizing the unsaved. Our churches must 
not linger, or trifle, or dawdle. Evangelism is funda- 
mental. No church is fully representing or pleasing her 
God without soul-winning effort. Our commission covers 
the streets, alleys, tenements, and .suburbs, and reaches 
out into all the world, to " every creature " far and near! 
This yearly effort must be worthy of God and his king- 
dom and commensurate with the value of a human soul 
and life. September is not too early to begin planning 
such a campaign for the church year. May or June is 
better. 

1 Rev. W. E. Woodbury in Conference on Evangelism, Milwaukee, Wis., 
May 26, 1924. 
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Evangelistic Preaching. The pulpit should be evangel- 
istic. During a large part of the year, the preaching 
should have for its aim the definite winning of the people 
to Christ and his church. Pastors should reexamine their 
commissions and relive the eager yearning whereby they 
won their first converts. Says Dr. J. H. Jowett in " The 
Passion for Souls " 

The gospel of a broken heart demands the ministry of bleeding 
hearts. When our ministry loses its pang, we can no longer be 
the servants of the Passion. . . I am amazed how easily I become 
callous. I am ashamed how small and unsensitive is the surface 
I present to the needs and sorrows of the world. " Why do you 
wish to return ? " I asked a noble young missionary who had been 
invalided at home. " Because I can't sleep for thinking of them." 
But my brother, except when I spend a day with my Lord, the 
trend of my life is quite another way. I cannot think about them 
because I am so inclined to sleep ! . . We can never heal the needs 
we do not feel. Tearless hearts can never be the heralds of the 
Passion. We must pity if we would redeem. We must bleed if 
we would be the ministers of the saving blood. 

Educational Evangelism. Religious educational evan- 
gelism has a large place. It should and will have a larger 
place. All religious education must be given an evangel- 
istic interpretation and be shot through with the evangel- 
istic aim and goal. It must not stop short of its goal 
to win the pupils to active, personal faith in Jesus Christ 
as the Saviour of their lives and to open confession and 
church-membership. 

Lost of Sixty Per Cent. In his book " Pastoral and Per- 
sonal Evangelism" (pp. 151, 152), Dr. C. L. Goodell 
quotes Doctor Goucher : 

It is estimated that only twenty per cent, of the Sunday-school 
scholars are brought into the church while they are in the school 
and only twenty per cent, join after leaving the school. That is, 
on the average, in every class of five, one is converted while in 
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school, one after leaving it, and the other three go away from 
their teacher unsaved and die in that condition. What an arraign- 
ment of our methods and devotion these facts present. 

The officers and teachers hold the key to the situation. 
Evangelism and education are not mutually exclusive. 
Neither are conversion and culture. They should go 
hand in hand. Let us lay our religious educational foun- 
dations broad and deep. Let the culture of the soul begin 
early and continue. The fact remains that the pupil must 
come to register in his own soul a conscious personal 
choice, a definite action regarding Jesus Christ. Many 
American boys and girls do not know what it is to be 
Americans in spirit. There are boys and girls from 
Christian homes in our church schools who do not know 
what faith in Christ is, nor the meaning of Christian 
church-membership. 

Decision Day. The pastor and Bible-school workers 
should, once or twice a year, wisely plan and carefully 
prepare for Decision Day. Many decisions should be 
secured before Decision Day ; so that for them it becomes 
a declaration of their previous registry in their souls of 
the choice of Jesus Christ. A Decision Day should be pre- 
ceded by at least six weeks of careful preparation. Eight 
or ten weeks is better. But it should not be publicly an- 
nounced previously. 

Pastor's Instruction Class. A Pastor's Instruction Class 
or Church-membership Class should be held for a month 
or six weeks before Christmas, Easter, Children's Day, or 
any other date that marks a stage in the evangelistic effort 
of the church. Some pastors have such classes during 
the church-school hour. Monday, after school, is a good 
hour and permits one to follow up the impressions and 
contacts of Sunday. Local conditions should determine. 
In such series of lessons the following matters should be 
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covered: What is it to be a Christian? How may I be- 
come a Christian ? The Church. Why should I join the 
Church? Building Christian habits. Prayer. Meeting 
temptation and winning out. The Leadership of Jesus in 
Service. 

Special Evangelistic Campaigns. Many local churches 
should occasionally hold an evangelistic campaign in which 
lay visitation and soul-winning are employed and a De- 
cision Day conducted ; but a campaign in which the pastor, 
a brother pastor, or an accredited evangelist does the 
preaching, a large volunteer chorus choir sings, and prac- 
tically all other church activities are temporarily discon- 
tinued to make the special meetings the center of interest, 
prayer, and effort God has wonderfully blessed such 
meetings. The year closing (May, 1925) has witnessed 
hundreds of fruitful revivals of this type. So long as God 
calls preachers with yearning hearts and a flaming, pas- 
sionate message, and so long as human hearts hunger 
for God and need Christ, there will be successful and 
fruitful meetings of this type. Some churches that have 
abandoned this type of campaign might well return to it. 
Other churches that have used this type too exclusively 
may well study and employ some modified methods de- 
scribed in other parts of these recommendations. 

Lay Evangelism. Every year a definite, carefully planned 
campaign of lay evangelism, with carefully trained visitors 
going two by two into the homes of the church's constitu- 
ents, to present definitely the claims of Christ and his 
church, should be held. This campaign should last from 
two to six months ; the first six weeks should be given 
over to careful and intensive training. Inasmuch as it is 
to be a church-wide effort, this training may well be done 
in the midweek prayer-meeting, the pastor leading. All 
church and church-school officers, teachers, and leaders of 
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young people's societies should take this training. The 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago, Dr. John Timothy 
Stone, pastor, has such a group of personal workers and 
keeps a live " prospect list " brought down to date every 
Monday following the Sunday services. These have sup- 
per together, assign cards, and report on progress made 
since the last Monday evening and take new assignments, 
or reassignments. This work continues from October first 
to Children's Day and is continued from year to year with 
very fruitful results. Lay evangelism is fundamental. 

For following the " Every Constituent Home Visita- 
tion " plan, now being so successfully used by the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church and more recently in Baptist and 
other churches, the following steps are suggested: 

1. Responsibility Lists. Make a complete " Respon- 
sibility List " of unconverted Sunday-school pupils, parents 
of Sunday-school pupils, Boy Scouts, and Camp Fire 
Girls, unreached families related to the church through 
the young people's society, ladies' aid, choir, Brotherhood, 
missionary societies, etc., unreached members of church 
families, people who occasionally come to church, and any 
one who has a Baptist preference. Where advisable, make 
a careful census of the community surrounding the church. 
The list should include every man, woman, and child who 
by the voluntary contacts already made, is related to the 
church. The list will be from fifty per cent, to two hun- 
dred per cent, as large as the church-membership. 

2. Training of Workers. In the meantime let the 
church be studying some outline of personal soul-winning 
as noted above. This should develop and foster: (1) A 
sense of mission and kindle the evangelistic passion; (2) 
secure a listed company of intercessors who pledge daily 
and definitely to pray for the unconverted and for the 
campaign; (3) the enlistment and training of personal 
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workers, seventy if possible in a church (ten per cent, of 
the membership ) , men and women, selected by the pastor 
and local church committee. 

Organization. The following method of organization 
has been found necessary : 

1. The names of the " Responsibility List " are copied 
on " Prospect Cards," one prospect on a card. 

2. Two Sundays of inspirational meetings (regular ser- 
vices) with sermons by the pastor (or visitor if he can 
fit into the plan). 

3. Monday to Wednesday evenings, meetings with the 
visitors and Band of Intercessors, to perfect plans, the 
pastor leading. Great care must be taken to keep the 
mechanics of these meetings in the background and keep 
prayer and the evangelistic urge to the front. 

4. Thursday and Friday, simple suppers at six or six- 
thirty. Workers come direct from work, sit together, two 
by two. Previous assignment of cards, tracts, decision 
cards, etc., by each plate. Definite instruction. Prayer. 
Leave church at seven-fifteen or seven-thirty, to visit pros- 
pects in three or four homes, two by two. Also Sunday 
afternoon visitation with " report meeting " following eve- 
ning service. 

Following first week (if no special platform meetings), 
evangelistic suppers once or twice a week (as above) with 
reports, new assignments or reassignments, prayer, and 
workers continuing their visitation until the ground is 
adequately covered. 

5. Where the City-wide Campaign is employed, the 
central committee, made up of the key man and pastor 
from each church, keeps the work coordinated and tele- 
phones each day to each church to 1 report results to each 
group of workers. Thus they encourage and pray each 
for the other. Two or three weeks after such effort in 
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each church, a week's meetings (or twelve days) may be 
held in each church, the pastor or brother pastor doing 
the preaching. This helps to crystallize the whole cam- 
paign. A combination of the " Every-constituent Home 
Visitation Plan " with special platform meetings follow- 
ing is strongly advised. 

6. In any case (with or without special platform meet- 
ings) the following up and ingathering must be pushed 
with unflagging spiritual enthusiasm. 

The Goal. Set as the goal not a certain number of con- 
versions, but rather to interview every man, woman, and 
child on the responsibility or prospect list. Christ's pas- 
sion to win the unsaved must keep burning in the church. 
Suggestions to visitors : Prepare yourself by prayer. Be 
natural. Create a friendly spirit. Discover the religious 
background of the one visited. Bring him face to face 
with the claims of Christ. An interview should ordinarily 
not last over thirty minutes. 

The above plan or -some modification of it is growing 
rapidly in effectiveness and favor. It is Scriptural and 
apostolic. It exalts the church as the center of evangel- 
istic effort and makes the members the soul-winners. It 
gains weight and power and takes on the proportions of a 
crusade when all the churches of the denomination in a 
city plan it and work it together. 

The common-sense use of Scripture, prayer, and re- 
liance upon the Spirit of God will keep such a campaign 
from becoming a mere " church- joining campaign." In 
the campaigns set up by Dr. Guy H. Black, the number 
of additions to the churches for the year ending Septem- 
ber 1, 1924, was 21,412. 

This type of evangelism is proving successful in county- 
seat and rural communities, in well-to-do residential and 
down-town fields, in industrial and university centers, in 
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foreign communities, like Indiana Harbor and the Stock 
Yards District, Chicago. It has passed the stage of ex- 
periment. 

The Methodist Episcopal, Disciples of Christ, and 
Christian churches have definitely undertaken this type 
of " Every Constituent Home and Office Visitation," with 
most gratifying results. Baptists are using it in many 
places. The Methodist Episcopal Church has several men 
giving their full time to promoting lay visitation evan- 
gelism. This type of evangelism is the largest thing on 
the horizon of soul-winning, and promises to be for years 
to come. 

Permanent Results. " Do such converts stick ? " Pas- 
tors report that less than five per cent, of those who join 
the churches in these campaigns " backslid " or fell by the 
wayside within the year following. Nine churches in 
Indiana and Illinois report that 1,171 converts so won 
paid in one year to current expenses, building, and be- 
nevolence the sum of $17,454, or about $15 per member. 
Not so bad for people who as yet have had little training 
in stewardship and missions. 

Says Dr. Guy H. Black, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Board : 

Less than fifty per cent, of the value of a campaign is found 
in the immediate, visible, or statistical results. The reaction on 
the laymen who do the work, the Christian visiting in the homes 
of the church constituency, and a permanent organization of lay- 
men who will quietly continue this work, are among the important 
subsidiary results of a campaign. The by-products of a campaign 
are of equal value to the immediate product. 

The majority reached by the Every-constituent Home 
Visitation method are adults, young married people, and 
young and middle-aged married people who have children 
under seventeen years of age. They are for the most 
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part former Sunday-school members who now feel the 
responsibility of building Christian homes and fostering 
the moral and religious life of their children. These heads 
of households are in their prime with the best and most 
influential part of life just ahead of them. In thirteen 
campaigns from Boston to Oklahoma, of 2,039 additions; 
1,183 were married people, 307 young people, 214 of 
high-school age, and 335 children. 

An All-Baptist Effort. An occasional Baptist evangel- 
istic attack, under the leadership of the evangelistic com- 
mittee, upon the whole city, combining the lay home visi- 
tation method following with platform meetings in each 
church, is desirable. (See the " Cleveland Plan.") 

Open-air Evangelism. Where advisable, tent and open- 
air meetings, in locations where simultaneous home visita- 
tion can be carried on by workers from the churches and 
where the results can be conserved. Open-air evangelism, 
particularly in foreign-speaking colonies in large cities, has 
been most successful. 

An All-Protestant Effort. An occasional all-Protestant 
effort through the Council or Federation of Churches, 
after -some form of the " Indianapolis Plan." Such cam- 
paign requires at least six months in preparation and can 
be accompanied by street and shop meetings. 

The Place of Tabernacle Meetings. Then there are the 
people who are outclassed so far as customary religious 
privileges are concerned ; the very poor, the transients, the 
migratory workers, the slum crowds, the great army of 
night workers, and all-day Sunday workers who never 
see the inside of churches and the most of whom care 
nothing for the churches or their work. This group can 
perhaps best be reached by a great tabernacle effort with 
an outstanding evangelist and his staff of workers and 
highly attractive publicity methods. Here the best city- 
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wide attack can be made through a federated movement 
of the churches working cooperatively. The " Indian- 
apolis Plan " would perhaps be the best. 

Non-Protestant Group. In recognition of the fact that 
scarcely less than three-fourths of the population of our 
largest cities are of non-Protestant antecedents, the 
churches of the city in cooperation, as well as each local 
church, should incorporate in each " parish " some neg- 
lected area or group within the city (easily accessible to 
the home church though it may be some miles distant) 
which it will undertake to " evangelize." 

The process of " evangelizing " the people of such an 
area will involve a patient, persistent campaign of Chris- 
tian friendliness through home visitation, service to groups 
in clubs or classes, and may have to be limited to the ex- 
hibition of His spirit in ministry which later on can be 
interpreted or traced in him as its source and inspiration. 
This, however, is the process evidently utilized by Paul 
and described as " being all things to all men, that by all 
means I may save some." 

As a preparation for this kind of work, training-classes 
for those who are of serious purpose will be necessary 
in order to study the needs of these neglected groups 
within the city, and to become informed regarding the 
traditions, prejudices, interests, points of view, racial and 
national hatreds, achievements, contribution to civilization 
and religion on the part of the group it is proposed to 
" evangelize." 

Preliminary to all the above there must be instituted a 
campaign of enlistment that will focus the conviction and 
interest of the churches upon this greatest and most neg- 
lected and most difficult yet most rewarding evangelistic 
field, and secure the committal of churches and indi- 
viduals to the task. 
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Conference. The evangelistic committee of contiguous 
cities or States cooperating with the State Convention 
should hold an occasional " conference on evangelism," to 
kindle and feed the evangelistic fires, e. g., " The New 
England Conference on Evangelism," 1923, and May, 
1925. The Department of Evangelism of the Home Mis- 
sion Society, Dr. H. F. Stilwell, Superintendent, and the 
State Superintendents of Evangelism will gladly aid in 
helping to set up such conferences. 

In Conclusion 

Evangelistic committees, whether for city-wide work 
or for the local church, as well as pastors, should outgrow 
the temporary and spasmodic conception of evangelism 
which obtains in so many places. Evangelism should be 
the normal life of every church. Those who elect or ap- 
point the city-wide evangelistic committee from year to 
year, should see to it that enough members are continued 
on the committee to perpetuate its findings and perfect 
and carry through the best methods for local church and 
city-wide campaigns. Sporadic methods of evangelism are 
not commensurate with our Lord's teaching of its urgency 
and the sinner's need of salvation. 
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XI 

A CITY PLAN OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

(INCLUDING MISSIONARY AND 

SOCIAL EDUCATION) 

In surveying the field of religious education, we must 
bear in mind that there is, at present, more activity in this 
field than in any other single department of the work of 
the church. Many have undertaken to make programs and 
to form organizations. Therefore, this committee, in mak- 
ing its proposals, does so in the spirit of cooperation and 
after giving due consideration to the activities of others. 

It is our task to survey the possibilities for effective 
work in religious education in cities, including missionary 
and social education. The rural problem, important as it 
is, is not within the scope of this undertaking. The most 
casual glance at the cities within the area of the Northern 
Baptist Convention discloses their difference in size and, 
therefore, their difference in problems. The larger city 
naturally has the larger resources and programs and, of 
necessity, must be adjusted to available resources. We, 
therefore, would make the following classification of cities : 

I. Classification of Cities 

Group A. Cities with a Standard City Mission Society, 
" Class A " and " Class B " (with a superintendent or sec- 
retary). Churches in such cities have the advantage of 
the assistance of an organization that is in close touch 
with every aspect of the religious life of the city, and in 
working relationships with the national Societies. 

Group B. Cities where there is a City Mission Society. 
" Class C" (without a superintendent). The churches 
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should make use of the advantage of such a Society to 
the fullest extent. 

Group C. Cities where there is no City Mission Society, 
but where there is sufficient numerical strength in the Bap- 
tist churches and sufficient denominational consciousness 
for the Baptists to work together. The cooperative spirit 
with other denominational organizations, however, should 
always prevail. 

Group D. Cities wherein the Baptist churches are not 
numerous enough or strong enough to do very much by 
themselves and, therefore, must depend on the interdenom- 
inational program. They will find much valuable help in 
the International Council of Religious Education and its 
city auxiliary councils. 

II. General Organization 

1. The Director. It is suggested that in cities where 
there is a Standard City Mission Society, Class A or B, 
the society should cooperate with the Religious Education 
Department of The American Baptist Publication Society 
in setting up a Department of Religious Education in the 
City Mission Society and in securing a full-time City 
Director (either man or woman) to work exclusively in 
the field of religious education, including missionary and 
social education. The services of this worker should not 
be confined to the City Mission Centers alone, but should 
be available for all the Baptist churches in the urban and 
contiguous suburban area of that city. 

Cities having a City Mission Society, Class C, should 
proceed, as far as possible, as in Classes A and B. 

It is suggested that in cities where there is no City 
Mission Society of any sort but where there are several 
Baptist churches, the churches share the expense of main- 
taining a Council of Religious Education, including a full- 
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time City Director, each church having representation on 
the Council's Board of Religious Education. It is sug- 
gested that in cities having Baptist churches or churches 
unable to finance such a Baptist Council, the churches take 
an active part in promoting and maintaining an Interde- 
nominational Council or Religious Education, calling upon 
the services of the City Director. 

In cities of each class, where there already exists an 
Interdenominational City Council of Religious Education 
or a Department of Religious Education in connection 
with the Federation of Churches, there should be active 
cooperation and correlation on the part of Baptists, so that 
the interdenominational work may be harmonized with 
Baptist plans and programs. 

Training. The City Director (man or woman) should 
be a college graduate with at least two years of graduate 
study in the field of religious education in some seminary 
or professional school of religious education, and with 
some practical experience in a local church in this field 
of Christian service. It is recommended that men direc- 
tors be ordained ministers. 

Salary. The salary of such a City Director would 
vary in accordance with the cost of living of the different 
cities and with the needs of the Director and his family. 
The minimum salary should not be lower than $3,000. 

Function. The City Director should function as a 
Secretary with both office and field duties. He should be 
the representative of The American Baptist Publication 
Society in his particular territory, promoting the denom- 
inational plans and programs in the various branches of 
religious education (Sunday school, vacation school, week- 
day church school, missionary education, social service, 
leadership training, summer assemblies and workers' 
training institutes, older boys' and girls' conferences, sum- 
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mer camp and fresh-air work, young people's work in 
general, and student work). He should cooperate with 
the State Directors of Religious Education as far as 
possible and with the Department of Missionary Educa- 
tion of the Board of Education of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. He should secure a woman volunteer worker 
in his Association or area, to cooperate in the effort to 
reach every Baptist church in the area or Association with 
plans and programs for cradle-roll, beginners, primary, 
and juniors. The Director should work with his Board, 
adjusting these plans and programs to meet the needs of 
his particular territory. His functions should be particu- 
larly along the lines of projecting and promoting city- 
wide plans, supervision, and consultation with workers in 
local churches. He should personally cooperate with the 
officials of the City Council of Religious Education, thus 
profiting by the friendship and fellowship of workers like 
himself in other denominations. 

2. The Religious Education Board. In cities with a 
Standard City Mission Society the Standing Committee on 
Religious Education in the Society may be the group to 
plan the work of the department and to whom the City 
Director is responsible. In other cities, where several 
Baptist churches unite to promote a Baptist Council of 
Religious Education, each church should have equal rep- 
resentation in the person of the pastor, Sunday-school 
superintendent, and at least two members of the church, 
representing the educational forces, church and home. 
The Baptist City Council of Religious Education should 
elect a City Board of Religious Education from its own 
number, consisting of not more than nine members. In 
the interdenominational plan for cities of Class D the 
Baptist representation should be along the same lines but 
not so many. 
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Functions. The functions of this Board should be to 
plan the year's program and promote it, lending the 
Director such assistance as is needed. The committee 
should be informed by the Director of all denominational 
programs, literature, and helps and utilize them so far as 
they fit into the local situation. 

3. Program. This item is covered in the scope of 
the Program under Section III. 

4. Finances. The cost of the department will have to 
be determined by the types of the cities. In cities with a 
Standard City Society, the various items of the program 
should be written into the budget of the Society separately 
or as separate parts of one large item religious educa- 
tion. The American Baptist Publication Society cooper- 
ates in the administrative expenses of such departments 
and in some items such as vacation schools and leadership 
training. In other cities the cooperating churches should 
share in the cost of the department or council, according 
to their ability, the stronger churches bearing the greater 
share of the expense. In an interdenominational plan, the 
Baptist cooperation should be accompanied with a corre- 
sponding share of both the administrative expense and the 
program expense. 

III. The Scope of the Program of a Baptist City , 
Council of Religious Education 

1. Survey. (1) Of the Churches. By way of inform- 
ing itself and affording a basis for future planning, the 
City Council of Religious Education ought to secure at 
least a simple survey of all Baptist churches within its 
area. It ought to discover what organizations in the local 
churches are doing educational work, what age groups are 
being served and how many they are reaching, how many 
teachers and officers there are, what subjects taught, etc. 
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(2) Of General Organizations. The Council also needs 
to know what general organizations include groups in 
Baptist churches. These organizations will be denomina- 
tional, interdenominational, and non-denominational. 
They are significant for the committee because they are 
making programs and hold a loyalty to their leadership. 

2. Working Program for the Individual Church. The 
City Department or Council exists to serve each church; 
in order to help the church, it must sketch for itself the 
best general statement of church organization and program 
which its wisdom can supply. It will never consider the 
outline it makes as a final statement but only as a working 
form, subject to change and improvement. 

(1) The Church Board of Religious Education. The 
best judgment of all the leaders in religious education 
insists that each church should work toward a church pro- 
gram larger than the partial programs of Sunday school, 
young people's society, woman's missionary circle, etc., 
but inclusive of them all and more. Such a program must 
be developed by a leadership representing the whole 
church. Hence the necessity in each church of a com- 
petent and authoritative Board of Religious Education. 
The Board should constantly keep the church informed of 
all its plans and programs. 

(2) The Director. It is recommended that every 
church, wherever possible, have on its staff a full-time 
Director of Religious Education, this Director to hold 
the relation of an associate to the pastor and to be respon- 
sible for the entire program of religious education in the 
local church. The Church Board of Religious Education 
should stand back of him to help him plan his work and 
to carry it out. He should be competently trained, and 
the Board should give him a large freedom of initiative. 

(3) Relation of the Board to Other Organizations. The 
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Church Board of Religious Education will work for the 
improvement and strengthening of each live organization 
making a real contribution to the church life. In rare 
cases, the Board will consider the elimination of an over- 
lapping organization. But the ultimate purpose of the 
Board will be the correlation of all these church organiza- 
tions. Perhaps the best plan of correlation will be to have 
a Church Council of Religious Education, with official 
representatives of each organization as members. 

(4) Making the Church School Efficient. The Board 
will give special attention to the Sunday school. It will 
bring to the attention of the present school management 
the necessity of : 

a. Departments of the recognized age groups, with ade- 
quate organization; leadership and program for the chil- 
dren's groups, the young people's groups, and the adult 
groups. 

b. School Building and Equipment. The best school 
work is impossible without classrooms and assembly-rooms 
and a school equipment. Most churches need to be taught 
the importance of a suitable building. 

c. Adequate Financial Plan. It is not possible ade- 
quately to train boys and girls upon a penny basis. A 
place must be found in the church budget for religious 
education. 

d. Trained Leadership. The most serious need of the 
church is for competent, specialized leadership. Each 
church ought to have a plan for training prospective teach- 
ers and workers, and also for the better service of present 
workers. 

(5) Important Items. Each church needs to scan its 
program for such significant items as educational evan- 
gelism, stewardship, missionary education, extension, 
recreation, home religion, community service. Every pos- 
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sible use should be made of the excellent programs pro- 
vided for missionary education by the Department of Mis- 
sionary Education of the Board of Education of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. 

(6) Summer Schools. The Church Vacation School 
was born in the city. It is peculiarly a city summer op- 
portunity. There are few city churches which do not 
have an obligation to organize a vacation school, either 
independently or as a community enterprise. The grade 
of work done in the vacation school should be of such a 
high character as to commend it to be continued in a week- 
day program throughout the year, wherever possible. 

(7) Week-day Schools. The serious limitation on time 
available for religious instruction and training on Sunday 
is mainly responsible for the recent movement toward 
week-day church schools. These ought to be on public- 
school time by an arrangement with the city school board. 
In this important matter the individual church needs the 
help of a city interdenominational organization. Only as 
the churches of all denominations unite in this undertak- 
ing is there any hope at all of securing the cooperation of 
the public-school authorities. 

3. Working Program for the City Organisation. 
Granted that the above are the main items in a local church 
program, it is the responsibility of the City Council of 
Religious Education to plan to help each church in all 
parts of its program. 

A Common City-wide Effort. Not only will it be pos- 
sible to capture the attention of independent churches by 
city-wide publicity, but every worth-while effort will 
strengthen the spirit of fellowship and the loyalties be- 
hind a strong city organization. 

Leadership Training. By far the most serious defect 
of the average Baptist church is its lack of trained work- 
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ers. Ordinarily it does not have the ability to train its 
own workers. At least once a year in a central place 
for the entire city or in sections of the city, the Board 
ought to hold a standard training-school of a five-days' 
intensive sort with regular credit courses, or a more ad- 
vanced ten-weeks' school running one evening a week, 
with written examinations and certificate credits. It would 
also be well to arrange a school of missions at some other 
period of^fehe year. Very of ten in the matter of principles 
and methods, there will be a decided advantage for the 
Baptist workers to participate in the larger interdenom- 
inational standard community training-school which oper- 
ates usually for two semesters of ten weeks each during 
a school year. In such schools, students receive both de- 
nominational and interdenominational credits. 

Vacation Schools. The city churches need to be aroused 
to undertake vacation schools, and once aroused they will 
ask help from the city organization in a plan of financing 
and in training workers. A city-wide organized move- 
ment is a guide and stimulus to every church. 

Week-day Religious Education. A single church acting 
alone in a week-day church school cannot get very far. 
The week-day church school ought to be on released time 
from the public school. Action by the school board can 
be obtained only as the churches move together. An in- 
terdenominational leadership for the city must be found, 
both in inaugurating and in organizing the movement. 
The Baptist City Director should have executive respon- 
sibility for Baptist schools. 

City-wide Organization of All Baptist Young People. 
In most cities our young people have formed some kind of 
an organization through their young people's societies. It 
is in the interest of denominational unity to relate their 
organization to the larger denominational organization, 
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and to include groups of Baptist young people, not now 
affiliated with their present organization. In this effort 
care must be taken by adult officials not to seem to dictate 
to the young people, but rather to draw out their own 
thinking and plan of cooperation. 

A City-wide Organization of Organized Church Groups. 
While young people lend themselves more readily to an 
interchurch organization, it has been proved that adults 
may be brought together and form a strong social force. 
This should include adult Bible classes, Brotherhoods, and 
women's mission circles, all on a denominational city-wide 
basis, but at the same time related to interdenominational 
groups. 

Relations with Interdenominational and Community 
Movements. So general has become the interest in re- 
ligious education in recent years that many different bodies 
are now active in the community, enlisting the cooperation 
of our Baptist people. All these general movements and 
organizations must be made subservient to the integrity 
of the church and its primal responsibility for its own 
program of religious education. Increasingly an effective 
city organization will represent all the churches in deter- 
mining relationships with general organizations and pro- 
grams. 

IV. Adapting the Program 

The program as sketched in this report will need to be 
adapted to the various classes of cities with respect to 
denominational organization. 

The Department of Religious Education of The Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society is ready to assist all 
Standard City Mission Societies of Class A to make effec- 
tive the program and organization as outlined above. The 
Publication Society is seeking the cooperative appointment 
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of a City Director of Religious Education whose full time 
shall be devoted to the realization of a plan similar to the 
recommendations of this report. 

It is possible for the Baptist churches of many cities to 
effect a simple Council for the work of religious educa- 
tion. In these cases a committee may be named by the 
Association, but it would be preferable to limit a city 
movement to city churches, and call together officially in- 
terested representatives to form an organization, modeled 
on the plan suggested above. 

In cities without a Baptist city organization it would 
be well to make much of the interdenominational Council 
to meet the needs of our Baptist churches. In these cases 
the advice of the State Director of Religious Education 
will be valuable. 



W. E. CHALMERS, 
S. B. HAZZARD, 
O. F. LAEGELER, 
MRS. F. S. OSGOOD, 
W. E. RAFFETY, 



H. G. W. SMITH, 

MRS. F. W. TOMLINSON, 

W. G. Tow ART, 

W. F. WILSON, 

C. N. ARBUCKLE, Chairman. 
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XII 
A CITY PROGRAM OF SOCIAL SERVICE 

Social service, a modern phrase, expresses an idea and 
a practise as old as Christianity itself. While social wel- 
fare, dealing with causes, is preventive in aim and method, 
social service is palliative; it seeks to ameliorate human 
suffering, accepting as facts the prevailing conditions re- 
quiring remedy on a Christian basis. 

Jesus' Method. In healing the sufferers of his day, 
Jesus was applying the gospel in the form of what we 
today call social service. The seventy disciples were sent 
forth by Jesus under orders to follow the same plans : they 
were to heal the sick and cast out demons. (See also 
Matt. 25 : 31-46.) The New Testament church adopted 
methods calculated to minister to the physical needs of 
the household of faith, and to impress the multitudes with 
the intensely practical character of the gospel. 

In Foreign Missions. Missionaries of the Cross, in 
congested cities and in foreign fields, have been doing 
Christian social service, though not calling it by that 
name till recent years. The hold of medical missionaries 
on the hearts of foreign people has been established. This 
type of work is accepted as a standard method of propagat- 
ing Christianity. The technique of the Salvation Army 
and of the city missionary who labors among the down- 
and-out classes always has included social service and 
applied Christianity. 

Why Use the Term? 

Age of Specialisation. Why should this term be used 
today in describing a particular type of Christian work? 
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Because this is an age of specialization, in which the 
various tasks of the church are more clearly classified 
and developed than in the past. Because also special- 
ization has led to new forms of necessary appeal; a con- 
venient expressive term helps win public attention and 
response. 

New Emphasis. But chiefly the term has come into 
vogue because it was essential to emphasize in a new 
way the present, human implications and uses of a gospel 
which, for various reasons, had come to be regarded as 
too largely a matter of mere individual relationship to 
God. Under the pressure of an evangelism which was 
excessively individualistic, the pendulum had swung too 
far from the real teachings of the Scriptures. While the 
social gospel had always been embedded in the letter, 
spirit, and practise of the historic church, it frequently 
had been lost to sight amid theological controversies af- 
fecting the doctrines of individual salvation. Hence the 
nineteenth century closed with an effort to restore the 
social gospel to its proper place, in both theory and prac- 
tise. It was recognized in experience that neglect of the 
social teachings of Jesus has tended to weaken the evan- 
gelistic mission of the church. 

The Same Gospel. A fair interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures forces rejection of any false alternative between 
the gospel for the individual and the gospel for society. 
The two are as inseparable as the three persons of the 
Trinity. No social service is worth while which is not, at 
its base, definitely Christian and which does not carry 
home the message of Christ to the individual heart. 
Equally, a gospel of redemptive love for the individual 
is weakened if it stops with the saving of the one who is 
first benefitted thereby: the best evidence of effective 
salvation is one's absorption in the Christian program to 
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bring the rest of the world, in all its life relations, into 
full harmony with Jesus Christ. 

Definition of Terms 

As a matter of definition, social service, for a city church, 
is a conscious effort to translate and apply the gospel 
of Christ in terms of practical human helpfulness, so as 
to make the gospel effective in the solution of human prob- 
lems by upholding the Christ as the only true way of life. 
Such definition and application, when wisely put forth, 
have contributed mightily to a better popular idea of the 
gospel itself, to a wider influence on the part of the local 
church, and to the inspiration of church-members as they 
have engaged in community activities from a Christian 
standpoint. Social service, thus understood, is three 
things : It is service, it is social, and it is Christian. For 
the church this service involves : 

1. Personnel. Persons, converted, educated, and in- 
spired, will lay the foundation for all effective human 
helpfulness. The greatest contribution of the church to- 
ward the accomplishment of this objective, the kingdom 
of God, is consecrated men and women who unselfishly 
give themselves and their possessions for the correcting 
of social evils, the amelioration of human suffering, the 
establishment of the kingdom, spiritual and material, in- 
dividual and social, local and world-wide. 

2. Community Contacts. The church, through its in- 
dividual members, or by official action, may supplement 
or support community agencies which have no official or 
church connection. Few communities, even the smallest, 
are entirely lacking in such agencies. The measure and 
method of cooperation and support must be determined 
in each case by local conditions. 

3. Interdenominational Relations. The church often 
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may utilize its own resources and economize the resources 
of the community by cooperating in enterprises already 
launched by churches of other denominations. Again, the 
program in this case should be decided on the basis of 
careful study of local conditions, with a view to demon- 
strating, in brotherly fashion, the reality of that loving 
Christian service which overflows all sectarian lines. 

4. Denominational. The specific duty of Baptist 
churches is to support the institutions established and 
maintained under Baptist auspices. Though beginnings 
have been lamentably small, even in cities of size, the 
question of support, in the hope of a greater future ser- 
vice, admits of no debate. 

5. The Local Church. Baptist churches in the modern 
city may find, if they seek, great opportunities for build- 
ing up an intensive program of social service, Christian 
and spiritual, in and through the local church. To this 
thought this chapter is particularly directed. 

The tendency of a church to restrict its ministry is 
clearly stated in the St. Louis Survey. 

What the churches as a group have been after is Protestant 
people of their own sort. These have been sought both as converts 
and as supporters. The churches have been habitually seeking 
the easier way albeit the only practical way so long as single 
parishes were left to work out their own social and financial 
fortunes unaided and without direction. So long as there was no 
city-wide plan of Protestant strategy and religious occupancy, the 
expedient of following the crowd has brought frequent success to 
the church's enterprise, but also it has brought failure and loss 
often concealed and never fairly confessed. (St. Louis Survey, 
p. 76.) 

The obvious test of the success of the church as a social factor 
in the making of a city is its ability to meet the essential urban 
factors of change and to equalize religious opportunity for the 
entire people. Economic handicaps should be no barrier to the 
most adequate religious ministries to all the people, while effective 
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religious organization permanently related to localities and neigh- 
borhoods should have definite and even controlling- influence upon 
many of their environmental fortunes. (St. Louis Survey, p. 77.) 

Helping the Church Itself 

Open New Doors. City churches especially will help 
solve their own burning problems if, forgetting hair-split- 
ting debates upon the proper emphasis of social service as 
a theory, they utilize the social-service method as a tool. 
It will open doors of evangelistic opportunity and impart 
new vigor to the Christian people who engage in it. What 
has been universally accepted as normal in method for 
gospel workers at home and for foreign missionaries 
abroad, ought not to be suspended in an atmosphere of 
suspicion or controversy when the city church faces fields 
white unto spiritual harvest. Doctor Grenfell, in chilly 
Labrador, learned that by mending the broken leg of a 
native he was finding the Christ both for himself and for 
the unfortunate sufferer. Especially in the industrial or 
congested districts of our cities a similar practical fellow- 
ship, and demonstration of brotherhood in service, will 
point out a path of progress in redemption whose end is 
the more glorious day of Christ. 

A New Offensive. Protestant church forces of today, 
facing the perpetual process of change in growing Amer- 
ican cities, are under continual temptation to conduct a 
retreat from the areas of greatest need to the residential 
neighborhoods more favorable to Protestant growth. 
Wherever this condition prevails, social service, as one 
method of kingdom work, offers a possible solution of 
the problem, whereby unconfessed defeat may be turned 
into acknowledged victory, both for the church and for 
Christ's cause. The best defensive measure is an offensive 
program of attack. Where conditions justify, a church 
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may save itself most surely by fixing attention on the 
salvation of the community close at hand. In this pro- 
gram social service has proved many times a useful ally. 

One explanation of the decline of both rural and urban 
churches is given as their failure to get out of the rut and 
adapt their methods to new social conditions. Churches 
decline most surely when they lose their hold on chil- 
dren and youth. A spiritual, Christian social service, on 
the other hand, may solve the problem if it does nothing 
more than renew the spiritual lives of the church-members 
who follow a new vision of usefulness. In this connec- 
tion the St. Louis Survey (p. 41) says of the churches 
in St. Louis : 

Protestantism has not succeeded in reaching any group with 
which it was not indigenous. The Catholic Church appears to 
have done a little better. Protestantism has not even found it 
easy to succeed with people with whom it is indigenous in the 
sense that it has been able to make institutions developed on one 
social level available to people living on another. The most con- 
spicuous and tragic illustration of this difficulty is the case of the 
new rural immigrant. 

Denominational Unit. That the denominational unit, 
under prevailing conditions, is still the most useful base 
of social activity is self-evident when one studies the 
average neighborhood from a religious standpoint. Thus 
Doctor Holt says : 1 

Although the denominational organization of society is not at 
present always effective, it is necessary to admit that probably 
more people have learned voluntary brotherly cooperation through 
denominational action than in any other non-political way. . . 
Although large and necessary readjustments must be made in 
denominational organization, the church has given to millions of 
people an experience in social cooperation in denominational groups 
which has been their most successful and significant experience 

1 Social Work in the Churches, p. 18. 
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in social action. It is not necessary to scrap this unit, but rather 
to eliminate the waste which grows out of it, by comity and 
cooperation. 

Educating the Church 

What all churches need first is a full program of educa- 
tion and special training", beginning with pastors and peo- 
ple of the present, and going down from the pulpit, 
through the church school in all its branches, to the chil- 
dren who are to be the church of the future. In its 
teaching ministry the church should exalt Christian 
brotherhood, and that real fellowship which begins in the 
church and goes out into the community and into all so- 
ciety. This emphasis may be traced in Christian history, 
extending through all the activities of the church and de- 
nomination, evangelistic, missionary, and educational. 

Relating the Church Unit. Accepting denominations 
as a fact, the local city church then will face itself and its 
field in a sincere study of relationships. As a Baptist 
unit it will interpret its 'denominational mission not in 
exclusive, sectarian terms of open or covert competition, 
but in terms of willingness to discharge definite respon- 
sibilities in a way to prevent duplication of resources and 
waste of Christian funds. A study of neighborhoods in 
this spirit will reveal whether a difficult down-town center 
should be abandoned, or continued adequately through the 
assistance of many churches, organized together so as to 
furnish necessary equipment, staff, or endowment. 

Literature. Every city church, regardless of its par- 
ticular field and emphasis, will be better prepared to face 
its task if its leaders acquaint themselves with interpre- 
tations of the social gospel set forth in such literature as 
the following : " A Social Service Catechism," Bulletin 
No. 1 ; The American Baptist Publication Society. " Com- 
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munity and Industrial Conferences, Outline of a Partial 
Program for Churches," Commission on the Church and 
Social Service, 105 E. Twenty-second St., New York 
City. " Social Work in the Churches," by Arthur E. 
Holt ; an excellent brief outline, with suggestive practical 
programs on many subjects. " St. Louis Church Survey," 
by H. Paul Douglas. " Social Teaching of Jesus," by 
Shailer Mathews. " Christianity and the Social Crisis," 
" Christianizing the Social Order," " Social Principles of 
Jesus," " A Theology for the Social Gospel," by Walter 
Rauschenbusch. 

Larger Experience Needed. The social service worker 
will at once face such handicaps as these : The difficulties 
of outlining a definite program for churches widely differ- 
ing in size, resources, traditions, and the character and 
needs of varying neighborhoods; the lack of a definite 
technique, including directions based on experience; and 
particularly the meager supply of trained leaders and 
specific literature. Such lack of precedents and material, 
however, when city problems are frankly accepted, ought 
not to deter but rather should inspire those with prophetic 
courage to venture into needy fields, as did Paul, and to 
blaze the way with pioneer experiments, hastening the 
day when a larger body of fact and experience will be 
available. 

Value of Federation in Social Service 

Expert Counsel. Experience has proved the wisdom of 
providing a central, city-wide clearing-house of informa- 
tion, through the Federation of Churches. This office 
may serve with particular usefulness in relating the re- 
ligious forces of the city to the federated charities, or 
community chest. Each local church, seeking to " Chris- 
tianize society by socializing Christianity," may there find 
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the expert counsel or direction which may not be avail- 
able otherwise. The existing gap of misunderstanding, 
or lack of fraternity, between churches and professional 
social workers, may in this way be bridged. 

Denominational Conservatism. Cooperation with other 
churches and agencies will be found wise as a measure 
of denominational conservation. Already it is recognized 
that the major part of funds and workers utilized by 
community charities is, on analysis as to source or inspira- 
tion, to be credited to religious bodies. But under prevail- 
ing conditions, the churches find it difficult or impossible 
to initiate or maintain personal contacts with individual 
beneficiaries of these charities through members of these 
churches. It is especially true of the large aggregate of 
cases of homeless children, that disposition often seems to 
drift in a given direction, and arbitrarily, with regard to 
home-finding activities, to the advantage of one religious 
group regardless of the interests of other groups. 

Mutual Trust. Solution of this problem, on a fair, 
community basis, will generally be contingent on the 
maintenance of established lines of understanding, coop- 
eration, and mutual trust. The church or denomination 
that intends to safeguard its own sectarian interests, will 
find itself outside the circle of municipal survey and ad 
justment if it declines to aline itself with the accepted 
community agencies in forming and administering the 
community plan. 

Analysis of Conditions Essential 

Specific analysis of the task, however, is the first and 
most essential duty of the church which seeks to make 
social service a vital factor in its work. Too long has the 
Christian cause, in relation to the humanitarian function, 
suffered from a decided vagueness of thinking which 
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has been responsible for uncertainty in the program of 
activities. 

Neighborhood Survey. Pastor and official board should 
begin by getting a few major facts regarding the church 
and its departments, the surrounding community, and the 
services already being rendered by other churches or 
social agencies. It will then be possible to start a real 
survey, under expert direction, including a neighborhood 
census, on the basis of which may be considered what 
would be a minimum program for the church for a year, 
five years, or longer. 

Interdenominational Committee. Basic in the enter- 
prise, as a permanent, essential guide, will be found some 
office, information bureau, or survey committee, prefer- 
ably under the Council or Federation of Churches, com- 
petent to continue analysis of facts and conditions as the 
work progresses, as changes occur, in method, workers, 
funds, or introduction of outside forces, and to report 
regularly to the church leaders. By so doing the workers 
will greatly economize their time, energy, and equipment. 
The first survey usually will reveal that the church, with- 
out recognizing it, already is engaged in certain lines of 
work which, on analysis, naturally list themselves as credit 
items in the social service schedule for the future. 

Rigid analysis then will be necessary preliminary to 
exact decision as to the place where future projects may 
be allocated. As a matter of policy it is a question whether 
new wheels, under various " social service " names, should 
be added to the organization when existing groups already 
are on the job or equipped to undertake it without fric- 
tion or overload. Yet it is best to have a single unit for 
investigation and recommendation, though at times it be 
only a clearing-house for ideas and is called the " social 
service committee." 
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Appraising the Church. The preliminary study should 
lead the way to an estimate of the church ( 1 ) as a vital, 
spiritual force, (2) as a unit in the kingdom consciously 
responsive to evangelistic, educational, and missionary 
appeals, and (3) as a force which is broadly Christian as 
well as denominational. The gospel, individual or social, 
must be imparted in the spirit and by the methods of 
Jesus. Fortunately Jesus has led the way. He has a 
program for his church. His principles apply to the 
church. 

Forces within the Church. Further analysis should 
produce a blue-print or graph of the church with facts as 
to (1) size members, income, material equipment, paid 
staff; (2) location residence, surburban, down-town, 
apartment-house, or industrial; (3) traditions whether 
accustomed to emphasize evangelism, education, pulpit 
ministry, social outreach, etc. ; (4) personnel as to leaders 
and workers available, trained or untrained, etc. In many 
cases varying qualities in the organization will overlap. 

Affiliations. Some questions would be : How many of 
the members serve as teachers and workers in social set- 
tlement house ? How many are officers, teachers, or work- 
ers in such organizations as the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., 
etc.? How many are officially or otherwise connected 
with the Associated Charities, the Humane Society, 
Morals Court, and Juvenile Court? How many of the 
membership are engaged as professors or teachers, and in 
what schools? What organizations of the church, such 
as the men's club and women's organizations, do social- 
service work, such as lectures and studies on conditions 
in the community and city, aiding in relief -work or main- 
taining rest-homes for young women? What form of 
social service has the church undertaken other than caring 
for its own members ? 
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Social Service Groups 

Social service means brotherhood: a relating of the 
church and the community in Christian fellowship and 
service. Hence analysis will aim to link up the working 
church with all neighboring social agencies: denomina- 
tional, in other denominations, and without denomination. 
The purpose will be to prevent duplication, represent 
actual or potential items of cooperation and support in 
terms of workers or funds, and maintain channels of in- 
formation. A possible list of groupings would be: 

1. In the Church. 

Public worship services. 

Bible school, including kindergarten and primary. 

Young people's organizations. 

Men's groups, Brotherhoods, etc. 

Women's groups. 

2. In the Community. 

Business men, clerks, etc. 
Laboring men. 
Foreigners. 
Students. 

3. Institutional Factors. 

Homes, general domestic conditions. 
Schools, public, private, etc. 
Amusements, recreation in all forms. 
Charity organizations, privately maintained. 
Governmental agencies: morals, social welfare, 
public health, courts, probation, etc. 

Specific Projects Suggested 

To satisfy the varying needs of widely varying churches 
and communities, it is suggested that a careful reading be 
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made of the small book cited above, " Social Work in the 
Churches," by Holt, particularly the second part, dealing 
with " Practical Methods and Suggestions." Dr. Charles 
H. Sears of New York City has prepared an excellent 
general outline of a broad social service program for the 
average city church. It follows : 

SOCIAL SERVICE PROGRAM OF CITY CHURCH 
BY DR. CHARLES H. SEARS" 

I. IN PUBLIC WORSHIP. 

1. Cultivate. 

(1) Social imagination. 

(2) Sympathy for another's needs. 

(3) Instincts of loyalty. (Devotion to persons, insti- 

tutions, principles.) 

2. Voice common needs and aspirations. 

3. Use hymns with social vision and passion. 

II. EVANGELISM. 

1. Dedication of will and life to Christ. 

2. Commitment to kingdom of God. 

3. Release of social dynamic. 

4. Motivating the man. 

III. IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

1. Make social service and community study part of cur- 

riculum. 

2. Make community survey. Service at some point of 

revealed need. 

3. Make individual church study of social problems, e. g., 

" Christian Way of Life." (See their outline.) 

4. Establish church school for study of social problems. 

IV. SERVICE PROGRAM. 

1. Release individuals with kingdom interest. - 

(1) Create sentiment. 

(2) Give time. 

(3) Give and get money.' 
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2. Officially cooperate with denominational agencies. 

3. Officially cooperate with community agencies. 

4. Inaugurate service functions. (See St. Louis Survey 

list; see W. P. Shriver list.) 

5. Stimulate social activity within local church. 

(1) Socialize the Sunday school. 

(2) Provide social expression for each group of 

church. 

(3) Establish outreach contacts. 

V. ORGANIZATION. 

1. Official boards. 

2. Advisory boards. 

3. Committees. 

(1) Religious Education. 

a. Subcommittee on Church School. 

b. Subcommittee on Missionary Education. 

c. Subcommittee on Life Service. 

(2) World Service (Social Service and Missions). 

a. Subcommittee on Expressional Life of 

Church. 

b. Subcommittee on Missions. 

c. Subcommittee on Special Undertakings, e. g., 

Day-nursery, etc. 
VI. STAFF. 

VII. EQUIPMENT. 
VIII. FINANCES. 
IX. COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS. 

Cooperation Essential 

A terse restatement of the subject, based on facts, with 
regard to needs and approach, is found in the " St. Louis 
Survey" (p. 93), as follows: 

It would seem to be obvious that any possibility of the equaliz- 
ing of religious opportunity for the entire city involves religious 
planning of a new sort. Its natural strategy is divergent from and 
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may be contrary to the strategy of mere denominational advan- 
tage. It must subordinate the institutional means to the social 
end. It must overcome the feeling that the church as a religious 
organization is independent of other and merely secular agencies 
of philanthropy and social upbuilding. It must ask what is really 
the good of the entire population. 

How can each agency and all the agencies together serve this 
end? How must the church change its attitude and its ways in 
order that it may completely cooperate? This involves a very 
revolutionary departure from the separate and sectarian objective 
of the past. 

Protestantism has been without the means of following any 
other ideal, even when it possessed another ideal. It has been 
terribly set in a conventional direction. It has developed but few 
churches of special types and has rarely taken the view-point of 
community service. Yet such a view-point is a fundamental neces- 
sity if the church would be Christian. 

Possibilities for Any Church 

Enough has been said to show that any city church may 
have a definite social service program, regardless of its 
size, location, financial and numerical strength, if it is will- 
ing to launch out, begin with the teachings of the Bible, 
and increase its area of activities according to its abilities, 
present and potential. Such a program will be likely to 
react to the advantage of the church itself, as well as 
serve the Christian growth of the community. 

Up -town and Down-town. Contrary to some ideas, it 
is not necessary to limit social service to down-town or 
congested districts. There are instances proving the suc- 
cess of social or institutional methods in strictly residential 
neighborhoods; in fact, these instances are increasing 
yearly in number and significance. By cooperating with 
the home, public school, municipal recreation centers, 
libraries, etc., the church finds its spiritual mission as it 
directly affects the lives of the people, particularly children 
and youth. The church gives a Christian interpretation 
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to all of life, while it inspires and wins its beneficiaries to 
allegiance with Christ. Yet the type and extent of this 
service must be determined by local conditions. 

Modest Program Best. A common error is the assump- 
tion that nothing can be done without an elaborate, expen- 
sive equipment, a salaried staff, and a complicated program 
of activities. On the contrary it is better to under- 
take a simple program, with one or more definite tasks 
well done, than to spread out the workers so widely as to 
get only superficial results and discourage those who are 
doing the work. One thing well done is worth a dozen 
things half-done. Without fearing to be a pioneer, the 
church leadership ought not to blunder into enterprises 
lacking analysis and calculated in advance to assure failure. 

While equipment and staff are a tremendous advantage, 
especially in a large field, best results can be achieved 
through establishing a base of volunteer service, both in 
leadership and in the ranks. As a material plant is neces- 
sary to an institutional church, but useless without per- 
sonal supervision, so all mere machinery is a cold, fruit- 
less thing unless motivated and sustained by consecrated 
personality, available without regard to financial com- 
pensation. Mere money never can be substituted, in the 
kingdom of God, for the personal labor of souls inspired 
by Christ himself. A recent message from some native 
Christians in India, concerning assumption of responsi- 
bility by native workers, says : 

No British church can discharge its missionary responsibility by 
merely sending money to the field, whether it be administered by 
its own men and women or by the church on the field. Mis- 
sionary responsibility can be discharged only through the human 
personalities sent out to the field. 

In fact, all possible machinery, money, and methods, are 
futile in any Christian project which is not permeated and 
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dominated by the unselfishness of Jesus. All social ser- 
vice is but one kind of tool whose purpose is to make the 
Christian way of life possible for the whole world. 

S. Z. BATTEN, 2 MRS. F. C. NICKELS, 

A. J. BONSALL, J. J. RUNYAN, 

T. F. CHAMBERS, E. A. VALIENT, 

HELEN HUDSON, W. P. LOVETT, Chairman. 

- Deceased. 
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XIII 

DISTRIBUTION AND CONSERVATION OF 
OUR BAPTIST FORCES AND RESOURCES 

Forecasting the Future 

The tremendous growth of our cities and the problems 
which that growth and its change throw upon the churches, 
have been emphasized. Our churches have been clearly 
penalized because of their own failure to forecast these 
changes and prepare for the future before they them- 
selves were weakened by the change in their environ- 
ment. We have lost by living from hand to mouth. Just 
as the city needs a City Plan Commission to forecast its 
growth and outline a plan for its future, *o in our Bap- 
tist city life we have great need of a thoughtful group of 
Baptist statesmen in each community who will attempt 
to think their way into the future and map out the plans 
along which Baptists propose to work if they are to meet 
the need of that community. 

Should every large city have a down-town Baptist 
church ? If so, what down-town church in any given city 
should be preserved; where should new churches be 
located; what type of program is best for a certain 
church; what churches should receive denominational aid 
and how much ; how and where should foreign-speaking 
groups be organized ; how can we aid the Negro churches ? 
These are but a few of the many questions to be met in 
city work today, and they should be met so far as pos- 
sible by the best wisdom of the entire denomination and 
not be left to the despair of an uncounseled local group. 

Our own Home Mission Society, noting this need, a 
few years ago employed a Survey Director. Mr. H. Wil- 
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Ham Pilot, till the time of his death, occupied this posi- 
tion. Later still, Mr. H. R. Husted conducted surveys 
and helped to guide communities of Baptists to think 
through their particular problems. Notable work was 
done in such districts as Detroit, Cleveland, Rochester, 
Buffalo, and elsewhere. The results have been so out- 
standing as to demonstrate that time and money spent 
on such planning is of almost inestimable value. Due to 
limitations of finance the Home Mission Society has been 
unable to continue a man in that department. We ear- 
nestly hope, however, that this place will be filled again 
in the near future. We would suggest until it is filled that 
the Home Mission Society publish a pamphlet which will 
give instructions that will be helpful to any group of 
Baptists who are desirous of guiding their community 
with a plan for its future. 

A Survey. Such a plan in any community would natu- 
rally begin with a careful survey of conditions as they are. 

The survey is a means to an end. It is one means of 
finding the facts necessary for a program of church activ- 
ities. There are, therefore, as many kinds of surveys as 
there are local situations. Just as the physician makes a 
careful diagnosis before prescribing any remedies, so the 
church should know the facts before making a program. 
The odium that has become attached to the term " survey " 
is due to the fact that only too often the survey has been 
thought of as a " remedy " rather than merely a diagnosis. 
Too many surveys have been made and too few follow-up 
programs carried out. The survey, when properly used, 
remains the most logical and scientific approach to any 
local situation. 

Content. It should consider carefully the Baptist forces 
and resources in the city, the direction of the city's growth, 
types of population, the needs to be met, etc. It should 
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then lay out a program which would provide for an ade- 
quate development of Baptist strength for a good number 
of years to come, say five or ten years. It should also 
indicate definite immediate steps which can and should be 
undertaken to inaugurate that program. These sugges- 
tions should be the result of careful conference with a 
large enough group to be representative of the Baptist 
constituency, and should also be the subject of conference 
with other naturally interested bodies. Such a program 
for the purpose of definitely undertaking a proper propor- 
tion of the work of the kingdom of God by Baptists in 
that community can hardly fail of enthusiastic and worthy 
financial backing for its projection. It should be care- 
fully presented first to a group of leaders whose judg- 
ment the community respects, and later fully presented 
to the entire constituency. 

Cooperation 

In the various communities in which more than one 
Baptist church is located we should expect the largest 
possible element of cooperation between them. It is a 
tragedy when Baptist churches are simply competitors 
and not cooperators. To this end let us develop close and 
democratic fellowship between pastors and frequent social 
and conference meetings of the official leaders of the 
churches on mutual tasks. Innumerable misunderstand- 
ings are thus avoided, and efficiency is promoted. Where 
any number of Baptist churches exist, they should be 
organized for local city effort. 

Standard City Societies. The Northern Baptist Con- 
vention has recognized three types of City Societies. (See 
Annual, Northern Baptist Convention, for 1921, 208-209.) 

Class A. The Class A Society is limited to cities of 
more than 500,000, or having a Baptist church-member- 
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ship of not less than 10,000, composed of regularly ap- 
pointed representatives of Baptist churches located in the 
city or metropolitan district thereof. It must be incor- 
porated in order that it may hold property. Its annual 
expenditures must not be less than $10,000, the budget 
to be submitted to the Finance Committee of the Northern 
Baptist Convention and approved by the same. It must 
maintain an office with an Executive Secretary, annual 
reports to be made to the State Convention. In order that 
there may be the fullest cooperation, the State Secretary 
and one other member of the State Board should be mem- 
bers of the Executive Board of the city organization, and 
in turn the Executive Secretary and one other member 
of the city Board should be members of the State Execu- 
tive Board. This makes it possible to avoid overlapping 
of work and makes for cordial relations between the State 
Convention and the city organization. Great progress 
has been made in establishing relations of the city societies. 

Class B. Cities of from 100,000 to 500,000 population 
may have a Class B Society, composed the same as Class A 
and likewise incorporated. According to Northern Bap- 
tist Convention Standards the Executive Secretary must 
be elected with the advice and consent of the State Con- 
vention and the Home Mission Society. Its budget must 
not be less than $5,000 per year, authorized by the State 
Convention and included in the State Budget, submitted 
to the Finance Committee of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention as the budget for that society. It should have full 
local autonomy in that budget. 

It is the custom of most of our State Convention and 
general Societies appropriating money for the employment 
of a worker within the field of a City Mission Society to 
have that worker supervised by the City Mission Society 
and the salary paid through the City Mission treasury. 
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This, of course, avoids the danger of a divided control on 
the field. 

Class C. Cities having three or more Baptist churches 
where the population is less than 100,000 should have a 
Class C Society. It should be composed as are the 
Class A and B Societies, constituted and approved by the 
State Convention. 

Name. The name " City Mission " is now largely giv- 
ing way to that of " Baptist Union." The first is sug- 
gestive of rescue work, while the latter more nearly coin- 
cides with the enlarged functions of a great city society. 

Balanced Program. It has been found that there is a 
tendency on the part of our Baptist Unions to stress 
greatly some particular piece of the work which is promi- 
nent at the time of inception, whereas the greatest value 
can only be secured by the carrying on of a balanced pro- 
gram. Such an organization should look forward to in- 
augurating a program which shall develop the churches 
along the line of at least the following objects or " proj- 
ects " : Evangelism, religious education, foreign-speaking 
work, social service and community work, including down- 
town church centers, denominationally controlled and 
Christian Centers, and extension work. 

The experience of the average Baptist Union shows 
that when strong subcommittees are organized with these 
different interests as their objective and strong leadership 
provided for these different departments, a far more con- 
structive piece of work is done than when one function 
alone is stressed. 

Expansion Church Extension 

While we stress all these functions, it is our part to dis- 
cuss here more in detail the extension work to be carried 
on by the Baptists. 
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Comity. The problem of establishing new Baptist 
churches is not easy of solution. Various Christian de- 
nominations are tempted to rush into a newly developed 
center and establish five or six churches in communities 
that can only support one or two. Where there is a 
Church Federation, a Comity Committee can be very help- 
ful in judiciously selecting proper locations. Baptists 
should cooperate to the greatest possible limit with recom- 
mendations of such a committee. If a fund of consider- 
able size can be secured, it might be wise to purchase loca- 
tions some years ahead of probable building developments. 
Should anticipated developments fail to materialize these 
lots might be sold without serious loss, and if there should 
be loss, the chances are that it would be very much less 
than the extra expenditure for pieces of ground purchased 
at peak prices when development is under way. 

A Canvass. Before starting a new church a canvass of 
the neighborhood should be made. This should show 
whether there is a real field, a fair chance for growth, and 
a need that is not adequately being met. If the answer 
to these questions is affirmative the work should proceed. 
The pastor of such a group should be selected with great 
care in consultation with a wise and competent committee 
of the supporting society. He should be a man much 
above the average so that the church may be developed as 
rapidly as possible. It is a statesmanlike investment of 
money to put it into good leadership. Additional money 
used in this way will usually prove better investment than 
that merely put into buildings. 

Denominational Relations. In the matter of basis of 
aid, better one interest doing effective work than three 
or four on a starvation basis. In conserving aid, the title 
of the property should be held first by the supporting so- 
ciety. Binding agreement should be entered into by the 
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church and the society so that a pastor may be called only 
with the advice and consent of the committee of the so- 
ciety. This will guard against the temptation to secure a 
man of showy talents but whose reserve of ability will 
soon be exhausted. 

Denominational Mortgage. When title is given finally 
to the new church many societies insert a clause in the 
title, limiting the power of a few people to encumber and 
alienate the property. Recently in one of our cities a 
church that had done large and vigorous work entered 
upon troublesome days, and only because there was in 
the deed a reversionary clause, was the property saved to 
the denomination when otherwise it might have fallen 
into the hands of a group of people anxious to secure it 
and sever it from the denomination. This does not take 
away from the local church any just right of self-deter- 
mination, but does make it possible to conserve the sacri- 
fices made by those whose giving make the church possible. 

About 1880 with heroic giving the Baptist people of a 
great city erected a fine church building of cathedral-like 
proportions but with no such provision in its deed. For 
many years it did a great work. The alien has now come 
in in great numbers. Its membership is reduced to very 
few. It can no longer pay a living salary nor have a 
full-time pastor. It has refused to permit the city organ- 
ization to inaugurate a work that would serve the com- 
munity or to sell the property except at an exorbitant 
figure. 

There should no longer be any question of the right 
of a city society which has put money into a new enterprise 
that later develops to self-support and desires title to the 
property, to expect such a church to recognize as some 
sort of a mortgage on its property the moneys advanced 
or given to it by the society, such mortgage or obligation 
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to be considered discharged only when that church shall 
have returned an even amount to the funds of said society 
for use elsewhere. 

In one Society all money advanced is considered a loan 
secured by a mortgage on the property to bear no interest 
for five years, then it is repayable in ten instalments and 
bears interest from the date it becomes repayable. 

First Steps. When it is once decided that a work 
should be inaugurated, care should be exercised to start 
the type of work that will most adequately meet the needs 
of that particular field. Most often in communities of 
native American population the religious education depart- 
ment of the work is inaugurated first. Churches most 
often begin with Sunday schools, unless they are being 
moved fully grown from another territory. The result of 
a questionnaire recently sent out shows that in three-quar- 
ters of the cases investigated it was found wise to make 
provision first of all for the religious education work. 
Very often portable buildings have been secured for the 
inauguration of the work. Often with a temporary build- 
ing the church can make sufficient provision for the time 
being, thus giving it time to enable it to attain more 
financial strength, more of the confidence of the com- 
munity, and more ability in self-direction before it projects 
its permanent building. A City Mission Society could 
with profit own such a portable building which could be 
reused at another place when its service in the first place 
had been terminated. 

Financing Church Buildings 

Denominational Aid. The problem of financing the 
building of new Baptist churches or financing the second 
unit in the completion of a church building is one on which 
a great deal of light can be shed by experience. If the 
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new structure to be financed is associated as part of a 
general denominational forward movement, it can un- 
doubtedly look to some backing by either a parent church 
or the associated Baptist churches of the community. 
Where it is an entirely new community unassociated with 
a Baptist Union, ofttimes aid can be gotten through the 
State Convention or through the Church Edifice Funds 
of The American Baptist Home Mission Society on the 
basis of a loan. Where communities are inaugurating 
campaigns for the raising of money for Baptist Forward 
Movement enterprises, the following suggestions are given 
as types of campaigns. 

Presbyterian Example. Among the Presbyterian 
Churches of Rochester, New York, where there were four 
or five different churches needing additions or new plants, 
a general campaign was started among the eighteen Pres- 
byterian churches. Churches who needed no aid were to 
contribute to a general fund to be used in aiding the 
churches needing outside help. Churches who needed the 
aid were to raise the largest possible amount, and addi- 
tional grants were to be made from the general funds in 
proportion as the individual church did its share. So suc- 
cessful was this form of stimulating self-help in congrega- 
tions needing aid, that those churches oversubscribed their 
quotas by 70 per cent. General community campaigns 
covering the Baptist constituency or an entire community 
have been carried on in such places as Rochester, Buffalo, 
and elsewhere. A similar plan known as the Forward 
Movement was inaugurated by the Brooklyn Extension 
Society just prior to the beginning of the New World 
Movement. A fund of over $300,000 was raised for 
church edifice work, including the payment of mortgages. 

Life Insurance Plan. An interesting experiment in de- 
nominational financing has also been tried by the Episcopal 
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Diocese of Michigan where an effort has been made to 
secure 300 men who would each carry $1,000 of insurance 
in favor of a general fund, these policies upon maturity to 
create a revolving fund to be at the disposal of the 
Diocese of Michigan for the purpose of building new 
churches and aiding weaker churches in enlarging their 
plants, such funds protected by a mortgage on the prop- 
erties erected, the churches aided to return the amount 
obtained to the general fund at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Self-support. Churches receiving aid need to guard 
against the danger of failure to develop as soon as it is 
possible the spirit of self-support. Few things could be 
worse for a church than the spirit of dependence on out- 
side aid when proper inside development would produce 
adequate self-support. 

Church Financing. The developing of the internal 
financial resources of a growing Baptist church and the 
laying of the foundation of its financial policy are worthy 
of more extended treatment than can here be given. 
There are certain elemental suggestions in this regard, 
however, that our churches might well bear in mind, and 
they are equally valuable whether new or old, large or 
small. These should include: 

1. Budget Plan. The annual forecasting of probable 
expenses in a budget carefully prepared and adopted by 
the church. 

2. Basis of Giving. This budget should include two 
causes, current expense and benevolences. The latter 
should be as generous as the possible ability of the church 
and a worthy measure of faith would indicate. The ten- 
dency to minimize benevolences to the exaltation of cur- 
rent expenses is a short-sighted policy. In po per cent, of 
the cases the amount of a person's gift is as much, or even 
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more, a matter of spirit titan of ability. There are two 
motives that can be stressed in giving selfish interest and 
unselfish service. To stress self-interest first is to dry up 
the spirit of giving; to urge the unselfish is to expand a 
man's spirit and vision. The stressing of benevolences 
broadens those who respond and tends to create more 
generous givers who will support both causes more ade- 
quately. To stress taking care of one's own church first 
tends to diminish interest in benevolences and eventually 
tends to contract the spirit of giving even to current ex- 
pense itself. 

3. Every-member Canvass. The annual every-member 
canvass is a tried and invaluable method and not to use it 
is to deprive a church of one of the most helpful and pro- 
ductive of the financial methods in modern church work. 
While certain details may vary, the general principle of 
approaching personally every member of the constituency 
to enlighten him upon the objects and needs to be sup- 
ported and to secure a subscription to both causes is too 
obviously vital to need defense. 

The canvass should be extended not only to members 
but to regular attendants of the church who are not mem- 
bers, also to parents of Sunday-school scholars and in 
some cases to members of the community not attached 
to other churches who are known to have some interest 
in the church or its enterprises. While the approach to 
these outsiders will be different and should be made by a 
picked group of canvassers, it can and should be made 
and will prove beneficial. Indeed, it often proves an 
opening which the pastor can enter which results in win- 
ning these people for Christ. 

The canvass should be preceded by a careful educa- 
tional program. This should include: (1) Sermons on 
causes and on principles of giving and especially on stew- 
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ardship. Presentation of the claims of the church and 
its benevolent objects should never be made hesitatingly 
nor should it be presented in a small way. The more 
largely a matter is presented, the more largely people give. 
Many Baptists who give large sums to outside interests 
brought to their attention in a large way, give small 
amounts to the church and its causes because they are 
presented in a small way. Among the multiplied appeals 
coming before our people for support the pastor should 
lift the cause of the kingdom of God as expressed through 
the church as worthy by far the greatest support of all. 

Not that we should oppose our people giving to outside 
causes, but we should remind them that the church has 
been the parent organization for many if not most of the 
good outside causes which appeal for aid, and to fail to 
support the church is to fail to cultivate the tree on which 
much of this fruit grows. 

Moreover, the -giving of money to the benevolence 
budget of the average Baptist church represents an invest- 
ment in a carefully selected, widely diversified, honestly 
managed group of causes, each owe of which is doing 
splendid kingdom work. Nowhere else can a giver buy 
an interest in a much wider and better range of attractive 
kingdom efforts. The claims of both budgets should be 
proposed as a first claim on the giving of Baptists. Non- 
church people can be relied on to aid in the support of 
general community enterprises, but only those in Baptist 
churches can be appealed to for support of Baptist enter- 
prises and feel it a primary obligation. 

(2) It is well if the canvass can be preceded by special 
addresses by missionaries. 

(3) Literature should be distributed by mail to all 
who are to be visited ; sometimes they should be circular- 
ized two or three times before the visitors arrive. This 
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literature should deal with the benevolent objects to be 
supported not simply should there be a list of amounts 
as outlined in the budget, which of course should be given 
into the hands of every prospective subscriber, but these 
causes should be illuminated by personal and human- 
interest touches and pictures if possible that will liven 
the material up. 

(4) Charts should be prepared showing what the mem- 
bers have averaged as contrasted with other churches or 
denominations, charts showing the number who give five 
cents a week, or twenty-five cents a week or other amounts 
contrasted with what these amounts will buy elsewhere. 

(5) An estimate of the average salary of the church- 
members and a figure showing the average contribution of 
those who contribute, and a request for each subscriber to 
see whether he is above or below the average will be found 
of value. Contrasts may be made of the average gift with 
what it would be if a tenth were given. (Some illustra- 
tion of sacrificial giving by some person of the congrega- 
tion, not by name but in a way to indicate its reality.) 
These and other means enable the prospective subscriber 
to gage his gift and know whether he is doing what he 
should. Many people are willing to do their share if they 
know what it is. 

Some of our churches have urged their people to estab- 
lish a percentage of eighty per cent, to ninety per cent, 
of their gifts to the church and its causes ; while, of course, 
Baptist church-members will always be free to act on their 
own judgment, some such suggestion may be of aid as a 
guide. 

Tithing and stewardship literature should accompany 
the circularization. Tithing clubs may be formed. They 
have been found very valuable. 

The literature should present the current expense budget 
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and reasons for it without apologies or begging. The 
church is worth every cent it costs. The difference in 
the value of one boy if he turns out a good man as over 
against his dangerous possibilities as a bad man is worth 
more than all the money contributed to support the church 
for a year. 

Training Canvassers. The greatest value of the every- 
member canvass is often in the training of the canvassers. 
No effort should be spared to make these training confer- 
ences an education in the principles of stewardship, in 
the right spirit of giving, in the actual facts of the enter- 
prises to which subscriptions are asked. Charts and 
graphs are very valuable. Sample interviews are both 
illuminating and interesting. 

The Conservation of Our Membership 

Wastage. Protestant churches need to face the fact that 
we are not holding our membership to efficient Christian 
living as we should. In the Springfield Survey it was 
shown that the average Protestant church had to win ten 
new members in order to gain three. Of those who went 
out of the church twenty per cent, died, forty per cent 
took letters, while forty per cent, were erased as lost 
through revision of the rolls. The percentage of loss of 
this last type mounts into the thousands every year for 
every great denomination in our country. 

Resuscitation. Every church should constantly be on 
the alert with an aggressive program of evangelism for 
the winning of new converts and new members, but every 
church should each year plan a campaign just as vigor- 
ously for the renewing of the spiritual interest of those in 
its membership who are indifferent, or careless, or spiri- 
tually impotent. Such a campaign should be carried on 
through friendly visitation; ofttimes the deacons and 
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deaconesses, or a select group of workers, can undertake 
this calling. This work should be made the matter of as 
earnest prayer and careful preparation as any evangelistic 
campaign. It should be done aside from and at a time 
differing from the every-member canvass. In it nothing 
should be said about finance. 

Record. A registration taken month by month at the 
periodic communion service will enable the church office 
to find out from its records easily the people who have 
been absent more than four months, or six months as the 
case may be. Often a letter after three months' absence 
will help in reminding them of their obligations. Circu- 
larizing them with the church calendar may aid, but per- 
sonal and earnest prayerful contacts are usually necessary 
to reestablish lapsed interest. 

Non-residents. The non-resident member problem is a 
serious one. Large numbers of the membership reported 
by any church are often non-resident. According to 
ordinary experience these non-residents depreciate rapidly 
in spiritual interest. They form the bulk of those whose 
names are crossed off the roll. It has been estimated that 
the average church-member depreciates in spiritual in- 
terest twenty per cent, per year when absent from his 
home church. 

Taking Letters. As pastors we should remind our 
people from time to time of their obligation to take their 
letters as soon as they remove from the home town and 
make a settlement elsewhere. In most Baptist churches 
it is part of their covenant obligation. In almost all in- 
dividual cases it is the part of wisdom. The pastor who 
attempts to induce a sense of loyalty to the old church 
by urging departing members not to take their letters to 
a new church home, is usually giving advice that is exceed- 
ingly dangerous. 
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Members Exchange. It would be well if it were the 
universal custom when a member of a church moves from 
one town to another for the pastor of the home church 
to notify the pastor of the nearest church at an early 
date asking him to call and secure permission to send for 
the letter. If it is not known who is the Baptist pastor 
nearest to the new location a letter could be addressed to 
the city secretary of the Baptist Union of that city or to 
the State Convention office of the State in which the city 
is located. Usually such a secretary is familiar enough 
with the district to be able wisely to advise the new pastor. 

A clerk of non-resident members has been found to be 
helpful, one who will follow up the non-residents by mail 
and in a kindly way attempt to aid in the establishment 
of early contacts with a new church. 

Granting Letters. Churches should be exceedingly care- 
ful in the granting of letters to see that they are sent 
to the church and not given to the individual. The latter 
habit is what produces " trunk Christians," who keep their 
letters in their trunks and lose identity with any church 
roll. It has been found of value also by many churches 
in granting letters, to send an additional letter to the 
pastor to which the person goes, such additional letter 
including information which the new pastor should have 
in regard to the member who is dismissed. This enables 
the new pastor to conserve all the ability of the new 
member. It also shows him what things to watch for in 
dealing with the new member. Ordinarily such a record 
includes information as to frequency in attendance, regu- 
larity or otherwise of contributions, activity in church or 
department, number of members in the family, and such 
other items as would be of value. 

Types of Membership. Many Baptist churches have 
become in effect community churches. They have accepted 
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comity arrangements with other denominations with re- 
sponsibility for certain areas in the city or country. This 
has forced upon many of them consideration of the atti- 
tude they should take toward the members of other evan- 
gelical churches in the community who by the group 
arrangement find it natural to make such a Baptist church 
.their church home. In some States such as New York, 
the State law recognizes a congregational membership for 
such people. A person attending and contributing be- 
comes eligible to vote at a corporate meeting and to be a 
trustee. Baptist churches in different sections of our 
country have taken steps of different kinds to increase the 
tie that binds these persons to the church. In some cases, 
such as the Baptist Temple of Brooklyn, such people have 
been urged to come under the watchcare of the church, 
presenting themselves publicly and being accepted by the 
pastor. This watchcare relationship, however, does not 
depend on the transfer of their letter. Other churches 
have gone still further in making the tie stronger by a 
public recognition of the congregational membership, or 
in some cases, associate membership, where the letters 
from other evangelical churches are actually transferred 
to the care of the local Baptist church so that for the time 
being the person enjoys church fellowship as well as 
labor with that local church. When they pass from that 
church to another their original church letter goes with 
them with the endorsement on it that they were in the 
fellowship of such a Baptist church from such a time to 
the date of dismissal. Such associate membership is usu- 
ally limited in some fashion. Ordinarily such members 
are not allowed to vote for or hold the offices of deacon 
or deaconess or to vote on such questions as involve de- 
nominational relationships or control of a church property. 
This has become an active question in many churches. 
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This type of membership has an added advantage in 
that it often enables families where one member belongs 
to a Baptist church and the other to another evangelical 
church, to find a working church home in a Baptist 
church. It is the usual testimony of pastors in churches 
using either of these forms that people thus associated 
with the church tend to become full members, and that 
almost universally the children of such parents become 
full members of the church. 

Conserving Church's Resources in Building 

A church building is a tool to be used for the kingdom 
of God. Tools are only good when they are useful in 
accomplishing the work for which they were invented. 
A church building is good so long as it helps the congre- 
gation do the work of the kingdom in its neighborhood 
to the best advantage. When it does not do this it should 
be changed, moved, or adapted. 

Remodeling. Churches located in different sections of 
our cities are constantly finding their environment changed. 
Ofttimes the group to which they do minister changes. 
A church to do its best work must frankly face by fre- 
quent review its opportunity and its equipment for work 
and adjust the two to each other. One very essential 
change that has come upon our churches is the need for 
adapting old buildings to modern religious educational 
work. The old mass idea of the Sunday-school building 
has largely passed. In its place the departmentalized 
school idea has come. Church buildings once built on the 
Akron plan or where the religious educational part of the 
building was made an adjunct to the auditorium either 
have already been forced, or will soon be forced, to con- 
sider the readjustment of such buildings. The sooner it is 
done the better. 
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Educational Plant. The new educational plant should 
afford light and space and air and segregated rooms for 
pupils that will compare favorably with the modern school 
building. It is unfair in the building of a church building 
to penalize the children who cannot defend their own 
rights for the benefit of the adults who happen to be in 
charge of the building plan. The parental instinct in the 
older people must be relied upon to insist that the child's 
rights in this regard are to be protected. (Building Com- 
mittees should peruse carefully books like Tralle & Mer- 
rill " Planning Church Buildings," Burrows on " Church 
and Sunday School Buildings," and also get in touch with 
the architectural department of the Home Mission Society 
at 23 East Twenty-sixth Street, New York City. A visit 
by the committee to some modern church plant is often of 
untold value.) 

Still other adjustments are often required in the build- 
ings. With the modern idea of the church relating itself 
to the recreational and social life of its young people, no 
church should consider its equipment complete that does 
not have a good kitchen and a social room large enough 
so that indoor games can be played in it. This room can 
be used for many purposes, but it should have a high 
ceiling and open space and not so much finery that it 
cannot be subject to rough usage. Ordinarily in the 
average church no great amount of athletic paraphernalia 
is required. Swimming-pool, bowling-alleys, etc., should 
not be instituted unless the church is prepared to main- 
tain them in as good condition as they are maintained by 
the average commercial enterprise that competes with 
them. This would not be so true in a community where 
no other bowling-alley or swimming-pool existed. 

Relocating Churches. The question of moving the 
location of churches is a serious one. It is never under- 
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taken without some painful experiences. When it is done 
it should be done from a denominational and kingdom 
view-point and after careful conference with other inter- 
ested Baptist agencies, rather than for selfish purposes. 
Its relocation should be the object of the most careful de- 
nominational strategy. No church should move from a 
location without having considered seriously whether it 
plans to deal fairly by the area from which it is to move 
and without assuring itself that its motives are entirely 
in harmony with the Christian ideal of service and the 
enlarging of the kingdom of God. These safe principles 
apply to the question of consolidation. Many times in 
areas from which the Baptist population has gone it seems 
wise to consolidate two or three of the churches, thus 
weakened by outgoing Baptist population. Here again 
such consolidations should be undertaken in the light of 
Baptist and kingdom good and not merely as a means 
of selfishly lightening the load of any one group. The 
Baptists in any church, in any given generation, are re- 
sponsible before God for the worthy custodial care of the 
properties and reputation which the sacrifices of those pre- 
ceding them have made possible, and are equally obligated 
to the generation which is to follow. Our consolidations 
have usually seemed to solve certain problems. However, 
they have not always been successful and should certainly 
not be entered into lightly or without a fairly unanimous 
willingness on the part of both groups to such a con- 
solidation. Plans for removal to another neighborhood or 
to rebuild in its own neighborhood in such a way as en- 
larges or changes its functions should be subject to con- 
ference with other churches affected. Careful considera- 
tion should be given to the effect of removal upon the 
work of other churches, so as neither to neglect obligation 
nor to overlap another's field. 
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Relationship of the Church to Its Local Foreign- 
Speaking Neighborhood 

Most Baptist churches situated in a city of 100,000 popu- 
lation in the North will find that there are large numbers 
of foreign-speaking people living somewhere within the 
limit of its field. It is one of the tasks of the Baptist 
churches of every city to evangelize these foreign-speak- 
ing groups, and no church can escape responsibility for its 
immediate community. [This topic is covered by another 
committee. Therefore only the conclusions of the Com- 
mitte on Distribution and Conservation of Our Baptist 
Forces and Resources are incorporated.] 

Roughly speaking, such churches find themselves di- 
vided into three groups: 

1. There is the church that finds itself almost sur- 
rounded and submerged by foreigners. This calls for 
cooperative work. The City Mission Society and the 
Home Mission Societies of our denomination will all 
necessarily aid the church in providing a staff of trained 
workers and in endeavoring to secure the necessary volun- 
teer workers for the simpler and more personal forms of 
service. 

2. The church is the border district. If the local church 
is strong and powerful it can carry its own work without 
financial assistance or supervision from city, State, or 
national organizations. It may feel it wise to add to its 
staff some one who may specialize in this field. Such 
a person may greatly enlarge his or her power by the 
training and supervising of volunteer workers. 

3. The residential church, not located near any foreign- 
speaking district. Such a church will find here some 
homes of the better class, or second generation, of the 
foreign-speaking families. Their task will be clearly the 
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aggressive attempt to win and assimilate these members 
of the community, not on a basis of condescension but 
of sincere personal and Christian interest. 

If the church is really missionary, it will not seek to 
lay upon any State, or national, or city organization the 
responsibility, but will try by its own plan and vision to 
become a mission unit. This probably points the way 
to the next strategic move in the field of home missions, 
for the task is too great to be covered by the action and 
supervision of societies alone. Any church that seeks 
to render home-mission service to the foreigner will find 
that the difficulty lies not so much with the foreigner as 
with the racial prejudices of the Americans. But if the 
churches of America are to win these foreigners, they 
must be prepared in the name of the Master to lay aside 
the prejudices and traditions that are fostered in smaller 
and more homogeneous communities and give themselves 
to the great task of winning those whom God has put in 
this country at our very doors. 

Conclusion 

The task of the city is too great, too complex, and too 
necessary to the success of the work of Christ's kingdom 
for those who guide Baptist churches today to fail to 
conserve all our resources or allow them to be wasted by 
failure to forecast the future. The power of evil and 
crime as found in the city is so great that only the most 
strategic use of all our forces is consonant with a proper 
stewardship of our power to lead our churches today. 
To misdirect these, or use them in competition instead 
of cooperation, is to assume a grave responsibility before 
God and future generations. It must not be assumed that 
America is safely Christian, certainly not safely Protes- 
tant. American ideals are being strongly challenged. In 
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the free field of ideals Christianity must win the new 
forces or lose the old. 
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XIV 

ENLISTMENT AND TRAINING OF 
VOLUNTEER WORKERS 

Who Are Volunteers? 

It is a far cry from that day on the seashore when 
Jesus was beginning his enlistment of volunteers among 
the fishermen who forsook all and followed hwii, to this 
day and age of great cities, in which those who are asked 
to volunteer in his kingdom so frequently raise the ques- 
tion, What will I get out of it? And yet curiously enough, 
throughout all this time there have been those who keep 
hearing his call, knowing it was meant for them person- 
ally, just as his life was given for them personally, and 
forsaking what other men call " all," to follow him to the 
end. The noble army of martyrs have been volunteers, the 
pioneers in the religious ventures in this as a new land 
were volunteers, and every forward step taken today in 
the kingdom, whether it commands the following or stirs 
the resentment of men, is none the less a step taken by 
volunteers! The volunteers have been the trail-blazers, 
enthusiasts, idealists, and always capable of splendid sacri- 
fices. 

The Distinctive. Naturally it would not be possible to 
make a complete study of the Baptist city plan without 
work done by those who wish to investigate the problem 
of the enlistment and training of volunteer workers. But 
this is a very complex problem, because we must first of 
all distinguish between the salaried worker and the volun- 
teer. We find them crossing each other's trails at every 
turn. The volunteer is paid for his work, of course, if 
there is any truth in the saying that virtue is its own 
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reward ; and by the same token the salaried worker is a 
volunteer if he is filling his position at all, for no paid 
worker has been paid enough, so far as this committee 
can find, to avoid the honor of being a volunteer, so much 
of his work is habitually " over and above." 

Non-salaried. One of the first problems then is to dis- 
tinguish between a salaried worker and a volunteer. The 
fairest statement that can be made perhaps is that a volun- 
teer expects no financial return for his services, either 
in part or in all, while a salaried worker in part receives 
a financial return. And yet their work is so intertwined 
that they shade off into each other at every turn. Each 
must enlist the aid of the other, or they both fall and 
the work fails. 

In the Church. In the local church, the deacons or some 
committee of volunteers get together, and through their 
instrumentality a pastor is called. He is a paid worker, 
and succeeds in exact proportion as he can command a 
following of volunteers. They succeed in turn in propor- 
tion to his capacity to lead. The music committee, volun- 
teers, hire an organist, a salaried worker, and a choir 
leader to lead in the singing. They too succeed in pro- 
portion as they possess the capacity to lead the volunteers. 
The Religious Education Committee of the church hire 
a salaried worker to give impetus to that branch of re- 
ligious service, and they succeed in their task in proportion 
as their choice for that work can enlist the service of 
volunteer workers in the church and community to sup- 
port his work. 

In Boards. Our State work is a repetition of this idea. 
The State "boards" composed of volunteers, elect a 
State director and assistants, salaried workers. These in 
turn justify their position in exact proportion as they can 
command the respect of their constituency, and enlist the 
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aid of volunteers. The national societies are made to work 
efficiently on the same basis. Volunteers call for trained 
workers to lead, and they summon to their aid more volun- 
teers, and the increasing number calls for more trained 
leadership, and the work grows and the kingdom advances. 
But this committee was not set at the task of discussing 
the salaried worker, but of contributing to our knowledge 
of the volunteer, so we must pass, with a tribute to the 
salaried worker, to the volunteer himself. 

Fields for Volunteer Work 

Vacation Schools. In many communities the Church 
Vacation Schools are completely dependent upon volun- 
teer help. These schools are held at a time when fre- 
quently students home on vacation can be enlisted for the 
work. In Pittsburgh out of 20 schools held, 13 are car- 
ried on with no salaried workers; in Scranton 3 schools 
are in operation with no salaried workers ; in Camden one 
school has a paid worker, and 2 are carried on without 
such aid. 

Mission Sunday School. The Mission Sunday School 
is still the outpost of the church in new and unchurched 
neighborhoods, and this calls unceasingly for volunteers. 
New York City records 100 working in this way; Phila- 
delphia, 39; Brooklyn, 65; while many smaller cities re- 
port varying numbers. The larger number of these 
schools in the more important centers are under the direc- 
tion of salaried workers, but many are conducted wholly 
by volunteers. In New York City, 5 schools out of 16 
are conducted without any salaried worker ; in Pittsburgh, 
5 out of 9 ; in Scranton, Pa., there are two missions with- 
out a salaried worker, and in many of the smaller cities, 
such schools are entirely carried on by volunteers, under 
the direction of the City Mission Society. 
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Industrial School. Another form of volunteer service 
which ranks high in the number of volunteers enlisted is 
that which is given on week-days in connection with indus- 
trial schools, boys and girls clubs, Boy Scouts, and other 
such organizations. Except in Chicago, those reported 
are under the direction of salaried workers : in New York 
City, 62 volunteers ; Pittsburgh, 40 ; Brooklyn, 79 ; Phila- 
delphia, 110. Five of such groups in Chicago are con- 
ducted entirely by volunteers, three in connection with 
foreign-speaking Baptist churches, and two at public 
parks. These enlist about 20 volunteers and reach about 
250 children. 

Christian Americanization. Christian Americanization 
work in many forms calls for volunteers. In the Baptist 
program of service for foreign-speaking people, the vari- 
ous forms of service of both our Home Mission Societies 
altogether touch only two hundred eighty-two commu- 
nities. This is an insignificant number compared with 
the large number of communities all over our land where 
foreign-speaking people have settled. In some places to 
be sure other denominations are at work, but there is a 
vast number of these communities where no work is being 
done. Often in such communities there are Baptist 
churches quite near to foreign groups. What a contribu- 
tion would be brought to the denomination and to the 
kingdom if such churches would put on a program of 
volunteer work' in such places. In Minneapolis, the wife 
of a prominent lawyer taught English to a group of Slovak 
Baptists. Many of them were facing difficulties in secur- 
ing citizenship papers. The advice which the lawyer gave 
these men did much to create a closer feeling of brother- 
hood between the American and foreign-speaking churches. 

In Administrative Work in City Mission Societies and 
Unions. Too much emphasis cannot be given to the 
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efficient and faithful work of many men and women who 
are giving unstintedly of their time and thought as mem- 
bers of the Boards and committees of the City Mission 
Societies. Laymen who are of outstanding ability in the 
business world are giving many hours to the consideration 
of the problems of these societies, and their foresight and 
liberality have contributed very largely to the statesman- 
like policies of many of these organizations. 

Professional Men. There is a large opening here for 
the contribution of professional men. Many lawyers are 
giving a very large service without thought of fees. It 
has been estimated that Mr. Leete of Detroit gives one- 
fourth of his time to legal advice. Several cities have 
organized Legal Aid Committees to utilize such service 
more completely. 

Business Men. Real estate men have used their busi- 
ness acumen freely to advance the work of the denomina- 
tion. Mr. Smith, of the Real Estate Board of Detroit, gives 
days and days of his time to such work, and in the same 
community the volunteer services of Mr. Vinton in speci- 
fication, Mr. Morgan as heating expert, Mr. Ernst as 
plumbing expert, and Mr. Netting in lighting fixtures and 
interior decorating have been invaluable. Other cities 
could give a similar list. 

Physicians. Physicians are giving very largely in ser- 
vice. In the clinics of some institutional churches, and 
of the Christian Centers, the service of the doctors is 
almost always gratuitous. Two specific instances of such 
service may be given, as typifying many others. In New 
York City a physician of the Life Extension Institute and 
two other specialists are giving one night every week 
for eight months to a thorough examination of the workers 
of the City Mission Society. As operations have been re- 
quired they have been performed by other physicians with- 
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out charge. The health service in this city has almost 
certainly saved two lives within a year and added to the 
health and efficiency of many others. 

Women on Boards. It is interesting to note to what ex- 
tent City Mission Societies have elected women as well as 
men to positions of responsibility and honor. One of our 
largest cities reports fifty-nine men serving on their board, 
and no women, and several other large cities have about 
the same proportion. One city reports 21 men and 3 
women, another 24 men and 3 women, these women being 
ex-officio members because of their positions of leader- 
ship in the women's organizations in the city. 

In Women's Organisations. Many women are giving 
largely of their time in executive work in connection with 
women's auxiliaries, and other city-wide missionary so- 
cieties. In some cities a closer relation between these 
organizations and the City Mission Society would do much 
to strengthen the hands of both. The Christian American- 
ization Department of the Woman's American Baptist 
Home Mission Society carries on its work among foreign- 
speaking people entirely by the aid of volunteers. The 
14 salaried secretaries of the department spend their time 
in enlisting and training volunteers, in initiating and or- 
ganizing their service. This department works largely in 
the smaller cities, and its estimated number of volunteers 
at work through 225 churches is about 2,500. In Brooklyn 
there are 50; Chicago, 210; Rochester, 50; Lansing, 20; 
Kalamazoo, 8; Rock Island, 9. This departmental work 
is comparatively new, and not so well understood as the 
Mission Sunday School and the Daily Vacation Bible 
School. It aims to induce churches to initiate a program 
which shall reach the foreign-speaking people in its com- 
munity wherever that is possible, through Christian friend- 
liness. It stresses the necessity of understanding and 
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appreciating the worth of people of other lands if we are 
to reach them. '.Where possible, it teaches English to for- 
eign women in their homes. Its secretaries are available 
to help any church initiate a program of service. 

These different fields listed above are only a few of the 
many, just the hills that stand out as we look with aero- 
plane perspective over the territory of the kingdom. Every 
one who reads could amplify them much. But they serve 
well the purpose of illustration. These statistics indicate 
that we are depending to a large extent in our city work 
on the volunteer. The question follows naturally: 

How Are Volunteers Enlisted? 

We can list two classes. They Offer Themselves. Some 
not only offer their services, the impulse to serve coming 
from within and being sufficiently strong to constitute a 
driving power, but they themselves are creators of fields 
of effort, clear thinkers, and altruists. 

They Are Enlisted. Their call must come from with- 
out, they are drafted volunteers. The first kind are few 
in number, and often fail for lack of power to coordinate 
their efforts, while the second class is powerful beyond 
expression when rightly led, and neither their numbers 
nor their resources have ever been tapped. In many cases 
they are eager to be drafted and anxious beyond words to 
be of service, only they have to wait for the call from 
without. The cities are full of people who are flounder- 
ing around. The greatest service that can be rendered 
them many times is to " hitch them up " to a task. There 
is no one who reads these words who does not know people 
who have left churches and abandoned fellowships in 
which as they said, " There was nothing to do." 

Every Member in Service. There are a million and a 
half of Northern Baptists. Each of them has something 
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to invest for the kingdom of God besides money. Each 
has personality. Large numbers of young people in all 
our States and cities have been thrilled with a vision of 
life service. This does not always mean that they should 
all go definitely into mission work as a vocation, but all 
of them should become at once and forever missionaries 
serving as volunteers in their own churches and com- 
munities. They should look for leadership in the invest- 
ment of their time, and too often do not find it. In far 
too many of our city churches the offices are held by 
those who boast about the number of years they have 
been this or that, when they should much rather boast 
about the number of people they have inspired to do this 
or that. 

Potential Volunteers. Our churches nearly all have 
those who want to " die in the harness," but as dear old 
Doctor Granger of New York once wittily remarked, 
" Most of them want to die in the britchin ! " In the 
churches when these conditions prevail, the young people 
are restless, unattached, and easily led to neglect their 
responsibilities. What an opportunity for the City Mis- 
sion Society to list and attach to a definite piece of work 
those who would bring enthusiasm, devotion, and joy to 
their tasks. Every church has sources of tremendous 
power just waiting to be tapped and directed into service 
of the type for which they are prepared. No organiza- 
tion is safe unless it is enlisting young people. Just as 
truly the redemption of the city requires experienced 
workers. 

Responsibility of the Paid Worker. Here is a rich 
field for the salaried worker, who should above all be a 
thoroughly competent director. He must first of all him- 
self have a thorough knowledge, a most definite compre- 
hension of the task that should be performed. Then he 
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must from his list of volunteers choose the person most 
suitable for carrying out that piece of work, and then 
" sell " the task. This can rarely be done with a mere 
emotional appeal although that undoubtedly has its place. 
Education is the thing that is fundamentally necessary for 
such tasks and unless reason and the conviction of duty 
that comes from a full knowledge of the factors continue 
in power, finished work will rarely result. Dr. Edward 
Judson once remarked to the editor of these studies, then 
a young associate under him, " Do nothing that you can 
get any one else to do." 

The salaried director should " hand-pick " many a vol- 
unteer as it often happens that some are not fitted for 
the service they wish to render. The judgment of the 
individual is sometimes at fault in this, however. Moody 
would never have been heard of if he had waited to be 
" hand-picked." There are many 

Stimuli to Volunteer Enlistment 

Emphasis on Need. Constant emphasis on the need of 
such service will help greatly. There are many people who 
know little of the opportunity in their own city, especially 
in city-mission work, and have no conception of the vari- 
ous ways in which men and women can be used to help. 
The idea of such neighborly friendliness with foreign- 
speaking people as the Christian Americanization depart- 
ment stresses, is so new to some that it cannot be grasped 
at once and there must be developed a realization that 
other people in many places are doing this work and finding 
joy in it. To popularize these forms of service until they 
become recognized in the church as part of the respon- 
sibility of the church, will help greatly. 

Advertising. Advertising of all kinds, therefore, is of 
great help. Instances of successful service given by other 
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volunteers become a real spur to other Christians to en- 
list. Meetings given to discussion of the work done by 
volunteers and including the testimony of those who are 
enjoying the work are often the most effective means of 
securing others. 

Persistent Effort. A constant and prayerful effort to 
secure volunteers is sure to bring success in the end, but 
this will only be carried on where the responsibility is 
especially placed in certain workers. The Christian Amer- 
icanization Department does it for its work, not only 
through the constant effort of its salaried Secretaries, but 
more especially in every church through the local Chair- 
man of Christian Americanization, one whose special duty 
is that of keeping on the watch for new volunteers. 

Specific Need. In the enlisting of volunteers it is espe- 
cially noticeable that the specific need has a far greater 
drawing power than a general appeal. Therefore as far 
as possible it is wise to list the definite need for workers 
and endeavor with that at hand to secure those for each 
special place. 

Organised Volunteers Service. It is worth while noting 
that those cities that have had outstanding success with 
volunteer service have studied it. In New York City and 
Brooklyn as well as in Buffalo, Pittsburgh, and some other 
cities, the question of volunteer service is given special 
attention. Buffalo has stood out as a city where volunteer 
work is far-reaching and effective. Here it is stressed 
by the Baptist City Union, one worker having the respon- 
sibility for the oversight of volunteer work among the 
women and girls, and another manning the work among 
the men and boys. Thus the missionaries have help in 
securing volunteers, workers are secured to help the for- 
eign-speaking churches, and volunteers are enlisted and 
helped in carrying on work in fields where no missionary 
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is available. Behind the work of each foreign-speaking 
church is one special American church who recognizes 
that as its field, is ready to act in every way as big brother 
and friend to the smaller church and from this church 
volunteers for the foreign church may be recruited. In 
some cities a resident Christian Americanization Secre- 
tary has acted to some extent as a clearing-house for the 
various forms of volunteer service. 

Appreciation. All people, and most of all volunteers, 
respond to appreciation. Much of the service of volun- 
teers in our cities is given away from their church 
and their friends and either alone or in small, strange 
groups. In this it differs widely from work within the 
local church. There is special need therefore that they 
feel the encouragement and appreciation of those with 
whom they are working and of their own church people. 
Words of encouragement and appreciation and helpful 
suggestion from time to time are almost essential to hold 
the volunteen to the task. 

One church in New York City has a committee on ex- 
pressional life. This church shows its appreciation of all 
its members who are engaging in service, by publishing 
each year a list of such members. On this list are noted 
all of those who in any way are rendering social or re- 
ligious service outside of the church. Those whose names 
appear on this list are made to feel that their church 
honors them for the work they are doing and that the 
prayers of the church are with them. 

The pastors would help very materially if they would 
exalt the work of these volunteers whenever possible and 
would remember them in their prayers. 

The Christian Americanization Department tries to im- 
press its volunteers with the importance of their work by 
sending to each new volunteer a letter from the National 
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Headquarters, expressing the appreciation of the society ; 
and at least twice a year sends some piece of literature or 
some letter to each of them. This plan might well be fol- 
lowed by City Societies. 

Esprit de Corps. Building up an esprit de corps among 
the volunteers helps in a similar way. For this, several 
cities give dinners to their volunteers or have rallies or by 
some special inducement try to get all of the volunteers 
together once or twice a year to fill them anew with in- 
spiration and enthusiasm for their task. Many of the 
Christian Centers and missions which are making a special 
emphasis of the use of the volunteers, have an annual get- 
together, and in some cases this is a function which is an- 
ticipated by the volunteers all the year. The Christian 
Americanization Department lays special emphasis on this, 
urging not only a volunteer meeting in the local church, 
but also that there be city-wide meetings of volunteers. 
In several cities there have been formed volunteers' clubs, 
with regular days for meeting, and in each case where this 
has been tried it has helped very greatly to stabilize the 
work. 

Christian Motivation. Most effective of all in maintain- 
ing the service of volunteers is the constant reminder that 
the work is being done for Christ. Whether the work at- 
tempted is teaching English to foreigners, or directing the 
activities of a group of boys in manual training, or thread- 
ing the needles of little girls, the volunteer will sacrifice 
most for it if it is definitely linked up in a relation to the 
kingdom of God. The incentive for service must ever be 
kept uppermost. Volunteer service is essential most of 
all for the sake of the volunteer. To him it visualizes mis- 
sions. The very act of giving service for home missions 
greatly increases his interest in the enterprise. To the 
worker among foreign people it makes concrete inter- 
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nationalism and makes for sympathy and understanding 
by bringing together on a friendly basis the people of 
different nations or races. Moreover, service for Christ 
always enriches and deepens the spiritual life. " Give and 
it shall be given unto you " is intensely true of service. 

Difficulties 

The Pastor. There is a lack of cooperation on the part 
of the pastors. There is a strong feeling in some churches 
that all the energy of the members is needed in the home 
church there is none to spare for this wider service. 
They even accuse those who want to enlist young people 
in the wider service of being " sheep-stealers." In line 
with this, is the fact that the multiplicity of effort in the 
local churches today with all of their organizations and 
social activities, does so demand the time of the workers 
that it seems physically impossible for them to under- 
take additional work. Is there not a danger that too 
much of the activity of a church may be expended to 
reach only itself? Did Christ expect his church to spend 
itself only within itself ? If it is true that a church which 
gives to missions, thereby increases its own financial pros- 
perity, will it not also be true that a church which gives 
of service outside, will release new life and vitality for 
its service within the church? If our churches can be 
made to feel their responsibility to give service to city 
missions as well as money, they can perhaps arrange to 
release some of their members from some of their duties 
within the church in order that they may fulfil the obliga- 
tion of the church in this wider service. 

No Appreciation of Need. Oh, woful lack of " every- 
member canvassing" for the giving of consecrated per- 
sonality! A good beginning has been made in the field 
of money. Pray God the time may come when there shall 
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be as definite a canvass for volunteer work as for volun- 
teer giving. 

Criticisms. Criticisms are often passed on volunteers 
by thoughtless professional workers. This is almost al- 
ways on the ground that volunteers are inefficient and 
unreliable, and these criticisms are frequently true, but it 
is equally true that if many of the volunteers were really 
adequately trained for their task, they would be doing 
the work of the professional worker better in some cases 
than their critics. Mutual understanding, and the thought- 
ful, careful, and deliberate development of the spirit of 
praising will go far to offset this. 

Lanely Tasks. Then frequently there is the lonesome- 
ness of the task to be counteracted as outlined above. 

Race Prejudice. Some are hindered by race prejudice 
which the Spirit of the Master seems but slowly to over- 
come. 

Conclusions 

What then are the conclusions to which we must come ? 
Many of them have already been outlined, but they may 
be summarized as follows : 

1. Volunteers are increasingly necessary as our work 
expands. 

2. Volunteer service is good where able leadership is 
provided. 

3. The potential^ supply of volunteers is ample, but in 
most cases neither enlisted nor developed. Our churches 
are full of material; persons who should be enlisted, de- 
veloped, and used. 

4. Volunteers need training for the specific task. This 
leads naturally to the query as to where they may secure 
such training. 

(1) Through the thoughtful and well-considered 
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introduction of special courses in our denominational 
schools. 

(2) Through the introduction of special short courses, 
preferably in the summer at some of our training-schools. 
These should never be made to take the place of full edu- 
cation for general tasks, but would go far to give founda- 
tion and direction to their work. 

(3) Through an. increased use of our summer assem- 
blies and institutes, now being held in strategic centers 
by the denominations. 

(4) By the creation of special training-classes in cities 
where the demand and supply of volunteers would war- 
rant, under the auspices of the City Mission Board. 
These should rarely be taught by professional preachers, 
their own field is usually too restricted, nor by profes- 
sional teachers, for then the pedagogy would be too much 
stressed, but by those not only trained in the special field, 
but active in its work. In this case interdenominational 
agencies may profitably and preferably be used. 

For all the courses thus potentially provided, a careful 
study should be made under competent supervision of the 
fields to be covered and the material to be indued, and 
sources of data should be fully listed so as to be made 
completely available to those interested in the work. 

Churches and City Mission Societies could well afford 
to pay all or part of the expenses of choice young people 
who could not afford such training in either the shorter 
or longer courses of training, in order that they might 
bring back into the church work the increased efficiency in 
service which would result. 

The Strategy of the City 

The strategy of Jesus was the strategy of cities. The 
Twelve and the Seventy were enlisted as volunteers and 
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sent into cities. " And into whatsoever city or town ye 
shall enter, enquire who in it is worthy; and there abide 
till ye go thence." " But when they persecute you in this 
city flee ye into another; for verily I say unto you, ye 
shall not have gone over the cities of Israel, till the Son 
of man be come." He may have been born in rural Beth- 
lehem, but many of his mighty deeds are linked with cities, 
and Jerusalem is both the background of his life and his 
death. 

The strategy of Paul is the strategy of cities. From 
Damascus where his sight was restored till the Jew of 
Tarsus, a city in Cilicia, a citizen of no mean city, met 
his doom at Rome, he left a blazing trail of volunteers 
athwart the cities. 

And the strategy of the modern church must be the 
strategy of the cities. The geography of the country lads 
is the geography learned over the radio in terms of cities. 
To him Pittsburgh and Detroit, Los Angeles and St. 
Louis, Chicago and Schenectady speak. What shall be 
their language? The disciples of the master who have 
volunteered must think and plan and speak for him, that 
the day may be hastened when the earth shall be filled 
with the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the 
seas. 

HERBERT AGATE, CORA A. ESTABROOK, 

ALICE BRIMSON, Louis KAISER, 

E. T. DAHLBERG, MRS. WASHINGTON LAYCOCK, 

GRACE DALAND, W. G. SPENCER, Chairman. 
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XV 

FINDINGS OF THE WASHINGTON CITY 
PLANNING CONFERENCE 

City Planning 

As Christian citizens our people should be urged to 
interest themselves in cooperation with the municipalities, 
with a view to safeguarding the interests of the churches 
in the City Planning Movement. Special attention is 
called to unfortunate zoning regulations in certain cities 
where churches are debarred from certain residence areas. 
It is neither fair nor safe for churchmen to disregard city 
planning. 

Protestant City Planning 

In view of the vast areas of spiritual destitution in the 
cities we advise our churches to determine their united 
policy in the light of the needs of the neighborhoods and 
population groups as well as the growth or prestige of 
the denomination. To this end there should be hearty 
cooperation with other evangelical bodies in the local 
Council or Federation of Churches of the city or the sec- 
tion in which such an organization is needed. 

Baptist City Planning 

We call upon our constituency in the cities to face their 
task, not as separate church units, but as a united denom- 
ination and to seek to develop the sense of denominational 
responsibility for the Baptist share in a ministry to the 
whole city, with loyalty to the local church as a means 
to the larger end. This involves the substitution of denom- 
inational solidarity for congregational selfishness. 
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The Down-town District 

That it should be the general policy of the denomina- 
tion, and where necessary, involving cooperation of the 
city organization, to maintain strongly at least one down- 
town church which (1) may minister to the adjacent 
populations, including transients; (2) may sustain an 
intimate relation to the moral and civic problems of the 
city's life, and (3) may furnish a rallying-center for the 
denomination easily accessible from all parts of the city. 
We observe that some down-town churches are providing 
equipment with income-bearing features in order to assure 
a larger ministry to make their future secure. 



The Newer Residence District 

That according to the consensus of successful experi- 
ence in establishing churches in newer residential districts 
of our cities, (1) the building sites provided should be 
located with a view to the fullest advantage of publicity 
and convenience and should be ample for future expansion 
and, (2) the educational unit usually should be erected 
thereon first. We find that in most cases where these 
newer churches cherish a purpose or recognize an obliga- 
tion to serve the entire unchurched community some form 
of associate or affiliate membership is provided for and 
has proved generally successful. 

The Polyglot and Foreign District 

The Conference concurs in the judgment of the sub- 
committee that in training workers for leadership among 
foreign-speaking people some provision should be made 
for augmenting the regular course of study in a foreign 
language by a course of advance study in the English 
language if possible at a standard seminary. 
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An adequate salary standard for our foreign-speaking 
pastors should be recognized and the workers encouraged 
to qualify for it. The needs of the younger generation 
for services in the English language must be recognized 
and met. 

A constant and careful check-up on the program of 
activities in Christian Centers must be kept in order to 
assure the desired results in view of the fact that we are 
still in the initial and experimental stage of developing 
this work. English-speaking churches that find themselves 
situated in contact with foreign-speaking or polyglot popu- 
lation groups should adopt this program with the design 
of meeting the needs of this element of the community life. 

In view of the fact that many city churches find them- 
selves in close proximity to Jewish people who are re- 
ligiously adrift it is urged that all possible avenues of 
approach and ministry to them be thoroughly explored. 

The Negro District 

We recommend that the leaders in white churches take 
steps to promote contacts with the colored leaders, and 
arrange frequent conferences with them so that, together, 
they may make a careful study of local Negro situations. 
That in order to develop a strong leadership the entire 
matter of training such a leadership should be given fresh 
consideration by the two Home Mission Societies. 

Social Service 

We recommend that the Northern Baptist Convention 
immediately enlarge and strengthen its Department of 
Social Service, and give itself whole-heartedly to the 
instruction and inspiration of every pastor in the conven- 
tion, to make him a leader of his people in the application 
of the teachings of Jesus to modern conditions, and sym- 
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pathetic with the importance of the service of young people 
as well as older men and women in various wider avenues 
of social welfare and social service, both community and 
interdenominational. 

The Church and the Industrial Problems 

The growth of cities is directly associated with the 
growth of modern industry, with its concentration of 
machinery, mass production, and consequent concentra- 
tion of manual workers. The church in the city there- 
fore is confronted with and is involved in the social 
problems created by industry. Church leaders must be in- 
telligent concerning the issues and problems involved and 
make diligent inquiry as to the mind of Christ regarding 
them. The Conference calls attention to the available 
material and suggested methods of group study of these 
problems put forth by the Committee of Inquiry as to the 
Christian Way of Life and Industry. 

The Church and Social Welfare 

In considering this and the closely related matter in- 
volving the Church and Social Service the Conference 
was reminded that the relation of social service and social 
welfare was analogous to that of relief and aid demanded 
by a railroad wreck and the primary problem of safe- 
guarding life with a view to preventing wrecks. 

The State City Plan 

The Conference is strongly of the opinion that the State 
Conventions should prosecute with greater vigor their 
cooperative denominational work in smaller cities through 
a Baptist City Union, and that care should be exercised 
to promote the closer coordination of city and State work 
in the larger cities. 
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The City Plan of Evangelism 

In giving most earnest consideration to the vital impor- 
tance of a city-wide program of evangelism as well as 
evangelism in the local church, the Conference urges that 
no single method be exclusively relied upon. The most 
wholesome and satisfactory results are to be obtained by 
enlisting and training for constant, intelligent service the 
largest possible number of wise and consecrated personal 
workers. 

The Conservation of Denominational Forces and 
Resources 

The Conference urges the most careful consideration 
of the report on " Conservation of Denominational Forces 
and Resources," and by action approved the following : 

That we request The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society to publish a pamphlet suggesting methods of mak- 
ing various types of surveys. 

That we request The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society to fill the position of " Survey Director." 

That money given by Baptist organizations to indi- 
vidual churches should be carefully protected by mort- 
gages. 

Future Conferences 

The Conference voted unanimously that: Another con- 
ference following the general lines of the Washington 
Conference should be projected with a more direct con- 
sideration of these problems from the standpoint of 
practical church administration and programs. This Con- 
ference should meet biennially on a national basis, and pro- 
vision should be made for promoting regional conferences 
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annually under the auspices of the Committee on City 
Missions of the Northern Baptist Convention. 

Committee on Findings: 

ALICE BRIMSON, 

E. HERBERT BUTTON, 

CHARLES A. BROOKS, Chairman. 
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